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WE have to thank Archdeacon Manning for a profound and inter- 
esting treatise on the most stirring subject which at present exercises 
the minds of theologians—the Unity of the Church.. The importance 
of this subject is as great as its ramifications are extended. Regard 
merely the historical phenomenon, as admitted by those who ‘depre- 
ciate, as well as by those who love, the institutions of the apostles,— 
and what is there more wonderful in the history of mankind? See 
how fluctuating has been the destiny of Europe; how often its most 
durable features have been effaced, by the stern assay of conquest, or 
the gradual corrosions of time ; and how imperishable must be that 
one only institution which forms the connecting Jink between its 
ancient and modern destiny! And this single enduring thread in the 
shifting tissue of modern policies, which alone reaches back to the era 
when Christendom had not begun to be, is the selfsame which gives 
shape and consistency to the earlier part of the history of mankind. 
For how unmeaning are the first acts of the great drama of Time, 
unless interpreted by their reference to that Church of Christ which 
formed their consummation! How essential is it to look forwards to the 
fortunes of the 5th empire, if we would see unity and design in the four 
which preceded it ! How partial and limited that view of things which 
does not discern how God’s purposes were the providential. effect of 
men’s efforts ! 

All this must strike even the worldly philosopher, if he delights to 
trace the devious stream of contingencies. It were as impossible for 
Guizot or Gibbon to avoid mentioning the Church, as for Cooke to 
visit the Antipodes without venturing to sea. Indeed, we may de- 
scribe this grand exemplification of God’s providence in the words 
which one of our writers (an orator, to borrow Quintilian’s expression, 
rather than a poet) has used of that wonderful part of the material cre- 
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ation. To the discerning mind, even the casual expressions used 
respecting the one admit of a singular adaptation to the other. 
“ Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s form 
Glasses itself in tempests, in all time 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm,— 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark heaving,—boundless, endless, and sublime,— 
The image of eternity,—the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 


Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee :— 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
————tTheir shores obey 

The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 

Has dried up realms to deserts. Not so thou: 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow ;— 

As thy creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 


But not only is the Chutch’s unity striking as a fact ; it responds 
also to a want in man’s nature, which admits of no other satisfaction. 
Nothing is more perplexing to thoughtful minds than the multifa- 
riousness of life. ‘Take the phenomena of society, its pleasures and 
wants, its schemes and policies, the private.tastes and occupations of 
individuals, the public necessities of cities and of states, and how 
bewildering is it to elicit order from such a tangled mass of motives 
and actions! How hard is it for the “ strong swimmer,” who, amidst 
such confusion, would hold any onward course, either in business or 
speculation. 'T’o minister to the good of men, when the best attempts _ 
are so often defeated ; to initiate any lasting scheme, when so many 
prove abortive—how vain such efforts of mortal penetration! How 
cheering at such a season to see a vista open, like that which is pre- 
sented in so many of our glorious cathedrals, where, line after line, 
and moulding upon moulding, all harmonize themselves into a ma- 
jestic agreement, of which some lofty arch, pointing heavenwward, in . 
the extreme distance, is the termination! Now, such a contentment 
does the thoughtful observer derive, when he sees the purpose and 
harmony of the divine dealings in the over-ruled adaptation of the 
works of men in God’s earthly kingdom of rz Cuurcn. 

The religious literature of the present period shows that this sub- 
ject, interesting as it must always be, has of late received peculiar 
attention. We cannot be at a loss to divine the reason. The events 
which in our day have shaken Europe have put a stop to a state of 
things, which it was not possible to contemplate with satisfaction. 
When the religious convulsions of the 16th and 17th centuries had 
worked themselves to rest, a singular inaction overspread the public 
mind of Christendom. Its several nations, according to their cha- 
racter and circumstances, settled themselves down to the enjoyments 
of life, as though its graver works were completed. France was 
gazing at the starched magnificence of Louis the Fourteenth, till the 
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stately puppet-show found its appropriate afterpiece in the profligacy 
of the regency. Germany was drilling, and playing at soldiers ; Spain 
and England were busy in cementing their colonial empires,—a falla- 
cious attempt, because the first, unhappily, taught no morals, the 
second no religion, to its subjects. The princes of Italy were amus- 
ing themselves, like children at a fair, with whirligigs and spectacles. 
All Christendom was like a band of voyagers, who, disembarking on a 
tropical island during the fine season, pitch their tents among the 
thick trees of the forest, and enjoy the clear sky and balmy atmo- 
sphere. At length a sudden thundercloud indicates the approach of 
the season of storms. In a few hours the heaven is black with wind 
and rain; the tall palms are bent and stripped by the blast ; and they 
discover that some more substantial covering is needed; and that 
mirth and joyousness is not the sole business of life. 

Such a change as this have men’s spirits undergone! <A century 
ago, and they thought that the existing forms of European society had 
assumed a permanent shape. 

“ Prostrati gramine molli, 
Propter aque rivum, sub ramis arboris alte 
Non magnis opibus jucunde corpora curant.” 

But the revolution in France was the first note of the thunder- 
storm. Since that time the thrones of Europe have been shaken, 
and its most durable institutions carried away. Nor does the rainy 
season appear to be past; cloud gathers upon cloud, and to-day’s 
thunderstorm is only the precursor of to-morrow’s explosion. Now, 
all this has infused an increased seriousness into the minds of men. 
They look around for some new principle which shall give order and 
harmony to the elements of the moral world. Not in our own land 
only, but on the continent of Europe, the Church has everywhere 
been hailed as the seed of social regeneration. To this circumstance 
we attribute the unprecedented success of those who have been labouring 
for the last ten years to recal the national mind of England to the fact, 
that Christ’s kingdom is set up among us. Whatever may be their 
errors, it is idle to deny that they are, in fact, contending for this 
mighty truth. Indeed, we need no further proof of it than the 
recent Charge of the Bishop of London. Hostile as are many of 
its expressions to the persons in question, it is yet regarded both by 
friends and foes as a decided sentence in their favour. Yet what is 
there in it, which can be so interpreted, except that it deals a fatal 
stroke to the principle of religious infidelity? Would the wrath of 
a certain semi-presbyterian newspaper have been so vehemently called 
forth, had it not felt that the real question of the day respected the 
existence of Christ’s kingdom, and that the Bishop would not be 
found, as was hoped, in the line of Judas, but among the faithful 
successors of the Apostles ? 

But we must come closer to our subject. The search after some 
new principle of harmony and order has led men back to the only 
true and real bond of concord—the kingdom of Christ. And to this 
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circumstance we refer it that an article of the Creed, which for many 
years has been peculiarly lost sight of, has formed the first subject of 
the theological labours of two distinguished men, who (in many 
respects widely divided) have been alike penetrated by the importance 
of the great truth—‘‘I believe in one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” We call this the first theological work of Archdeacon 
Manning, for, though favourably known before to the public, this is 
the first matured produce of his pen. ‘The same may be said of the 
remarkable work of Professor Mohler—a work which, with great 
general agreement with that of the Archdeacon, affords, at the same 
time, such interesting contrasts as are commonly seen when learned 
and able men have written, as in this case we conceive to be the fact, 
without reference to one another’s labours. 

Archdeacon Manning is too well known to make it necessary to 
speak of him in this place; his practical services, no less than his 
well-timed occasional works, have for some time marked him out as 
a man whom the Church needs in her highest offices, and who cannot 
be allowed to rest even in the honourable post which he at present 
adorns. But we must say something of the German author, whose 
celebrity in his own land is still as great, (his early death, absit omen, 
may have increased it,) as the Archdeacon’s among ourselves. 

John Adam Méhler was born in Wirtemberg in the year 1796. 
Though brought up amidst the din of arms, yet the general peace, 
which coincided with his admission to the theological class at the 
Lyceum at Ellwangen, in Swabia, left him at large to follow what 
appears to have been the natural bent of hismind. The same studies 


he afterwards continued at the University of Tubingen. After a . 


year spent in pastoral duties, he returned, in 1822, to an university 
life, and was already a licensed teacher of theology (Privatdocent) at 
Tubingen, when he published his first work, in 1825, on the Unity 
of the Church. This was followed two years later by a larger book, 
on “Athanasius and the Church of his time, in contrast with 
Arianism ;” and in 1832 appeared his most celebrated work, which 
it were mere mockery to tell the English reader was entitled “‘ Sym- 
bolik,” could we not also help him to a more detailed title— 
** A statement of the doctrinal contrasts between Catholics and 
Protestants according to their public confessions of faith.” 

Of the latter books we shall only say, that they have contributed 
to that rapid revival of the Church in southern Germany, which we 
wish were as pure from the vices of Romish innovation, as 
from those of Protestant rationalism,—a revival to which Moéhler’s 
personal labours till his untimely death, in 1838, and his various 
smaller essays, considerably contributed. Our present object is with 
the first of his publications. That its general principles accord greatly 
with those of Archdeacon Manning, we have already said. The 
merits, too, of the writers are in many respects the same. If Mohler 
excels less than our countryman in force of language, yet both are 
equally remarkable for that peculiar clearness and subtlety with which 
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they convey thoughts the most abstruse, and complex,—as well as for 
that extensive learning, which they have consecrated to the service of 
God. The contrast between them arises mainly, we suspect, from 
the audiences which they address. 

When Mohler entered upon his work in Germany, he found the 
neological party in full possession of that ground, which, among 
ourselves, they are only labouring to occupy. The weakness of 
man’s nature, the necessity of God’s grace, the impossibility of 
understanding rightly the teaching of Scripture except through that 
blessed Spirit from whom it proceeded,—these are points which the 
Jaxer party among ourselves profess to believe, and which their more 
shrewd, but less excusable, leaders have not yet ventured to tell 
them, are inseparably connected with the (to them unpalatable) 
doctrines of the Church. In this respect their German brethren are 
considerably in advance. The low-Church party in Germany not 
only practically disbelieves, but openly scoffs at, whatever passes the 
limits of man’s observation. The doctrine of divine grace, which, 
wherever the sacramental mysteries are disbelieved, is only a name, 
has ceased even to be a name with the rationalistic body. From this 
amount of error our countrymen are withheld by a happy incon- 
sistency. Yet that they are following their more systematic pre- 
“ey too apparent. Let us take an instance from the publications 
of the day. 

The Bishop of London, when setting forth those doctrines, which 
the clergy have sworn to advocate, has been attacked in an Episcopo- 
Presbyterian journal, to which we have alluded, for asserting that, 
since “‘ Baptismal Regeneration is the doctrine of the Church” of 
England, “to say that it is unscriptural is beside the purpose.” 
“What!” says the opponent, in amazement, ‘ does not doctrine 
depend only upon Scripture; and if so, must we not first elicit for 
ourselves the scriptural truth, and then understand the Church’s 
dictum accordingly ?” Now, it is curious to observe that this is the 
very cardinal position of neology. The neologists of Germany were 
long held in check by the stern authority of the Reformers. At length 
they discovered the truth, which has just been promulgated among 
the articles of Fleet-street, (November 9, 1842,) that formularies of 
faith were only to be so adopted as to accord with the paramount 
authority of the word of God. The text seems harmless enough, 
but look at the historical comment. See Paulus denying the 
divinity, and Strauss the very existence, of the Son of God. Such 
seems to them that mode of interpreting the acknowledged formu- 
laries of the German Church, which is consistent with their view of 
Scripture. Do we complain of these men’s errors? ‘“‘ Alas, there 
must needs be heresies among you.” What we censure is, that men 
who advocate such falsehoods should continue to be members and 
instructors of what calls itself a Christian society, and that, according 
to the admitted principles of that society—it should be impossible to 
reject them. Where is the fiery zeal of Luther? What has become 
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of the practised acumen of Melancthon? Yet once admit the 
crowning falsehood, which the English Calvinists are labouring to 
establish, and what answer could they give to their modern disciples ? 
The articles of faith, it is maintained, are to be interpreted according 
to each man’s view of Holy Scripture. There is no single, safe, 
satisfactory rule, by which the truth has been once ascertained, and 
in which men can abide finally. The doctors of Fleet-street decide 
that every passer-by is to settle the truth for himself, and as many 
theories are to prevail as there are judges. 

The doctrine of the Church of England, on the other hand, has 
ever been, that the one original deposit of truth has been embodied 
in the Church’s creeds and formularies, and that by them the hum- 
ble mind will be guided in interpreting the word of God. The true 
divine sense, the real spiritual interpretation, is that which holy 
men were wont to receive, and which the Apostles intended to con- 
vey to them. To set up our own judgment against this is, in truth, 
to set up our spirit against the Spirit of God. It is to listen to man’s 
word rather than to the divine word of truth. And though there 
have not been wanting those who, either from ignorance or heresy, 
have inculcated a contrary lesson, and who have told the clergy that 
the dictionary was their real help,—as though the object were the lan- 
guage, not the truths of revelation, as though the kernel were to be 
thrown away and the shell to be digested,—yet the system in ques- 
tion has never found full favour among us. Even those who advo- 
cate it talk of God’s grace. That spiritual help is needful for the 
understanding of His holy word is professed even by those who do 
not take the right means of seeking it. 


This, then, is the difference under which the question of the 


Unity of the Church is regarded by a German and by an English 
writer. The former is compelled to begin higher—to prove that the 
facts of Scripture cannot be comprehended except by divine aid— 
things which our countrymen in words admit, and which with us, 
therefore, may be taken for granted. The points which an English 
instructor must enforce are, that through the outward ordinances of 
Christ’s Church His graces are appointed to flow forth upon mankind ; 
he must show the moral ends of such a provision, its happy effect 
upon the hearts and tempers of mankind. Mohler, therefore, enters 
more upon the principles of grace, Manning more upon their appli- 
cation. ‘The former is more mystical, the latter more moral in his 
reasoning. Perhaps, too, there is something in the inward character 
of the two nations which makes the mysterious fullness of the one 
satisfactory to the German, and the pregnant eloquence of the other 
to the English mind. Mdhler has well sketched such a contrast 
as exhibited in the natural character even of two of our Lord’s 


Apostles: 


“Even among the Apostles diversities of natural character might be 
seen to appear. In St. Paul there predominated, as has often been re- 
marked, the speculative and logical character, and against Jews and Hea- 
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thens, and against Christians of a Jewish or Heathen cast, did he bring to 
bear the efficacy of his own spiritual organization. St. John’s characteristic 

on the other hand, was depth and power. In St. Ignatius, again, we meet 
the inward life and mysterious sublimity of the beloved disciple, while the 
character of the Apostle of the Gentiles is reflected by St. Clement, of 
Rome. Ignatius, however, stands more near to his master, St. John, than 
Clement to St. Paul; for depth of character being more closely allied than 
the speculative disposition to the Christian temper, can come more near to 
the model it pursues. The same may be said of Irenzeus, who sprung 
from the school of St. John and of Justin; Irenzeus, whose whole soul was 
penetrated by the principles of faith, had a deeper insight into the Chris- 
tian system thon the philosophic Justin.” —pp. 131, 132. 


This may suffice as a specimen of the richness of our German 
author. We turn to Archdeacon Manning, of whose work we 
must give a more exact account, illustrating it by occasional refer- 
ences to the foreign writer. 

It consists of three several parts,—historical—moral—practical. 
He finds the Church in existence, and in his first part asks how the 
opinion of its unity has arisen, and whence it is derived. The answer 
is, that the opinion is conveyed to us through the words of a creed, 
which was acknowledged to be true among our Lord’s first followers, 
and that it is asserted in those Scriptures which were given by the 
Holy Ghost. In the second part he shows the moral objects of the 
Church’s unity, and in the third part applies the subject to the pre- 
sent state of Christendom. 

The work begins with the assertion of the Church’s unity in the 
creed. We are glad to see this course adopted, for it is of the 
utmost moment that the minds of our clergy should be impressed 
with the truth, that the credenda, the fundamentals of belief, are 
the doctrines of the creed. This is the Church view, as opposed to 
the Socinian, or Rationalistic notion, that no truths are fundamental 
unless we can by argument demonstrate their importance. Arch- 
deacon Manning has pointed out the danger of this error in an 
appropriate instance. No mistake is more common with careless 
men than to compare the order of the Church to a scaffolding, its 
doctrines to the building underneath, and then, arguing from this 
metaphor, to call the first “‘ non-essential.” Thus do men take an 
arbitrary example from the things of this world, and think it a suffi- 
cient measure for judging the works of Him who maketh all. Surely 
if they must limit God by the accidents of humanity, it were safer 
to take an instance from those laws of society which were intended 
at least to be a reflex of the eternal will. Let them fancy some one 
who made it an excuse for violating a law of the land that he had 
always felt the statute in question to be a “ non-essential.” Sup- 
pose him to enlarge on his love of our Sovereign as a reason why the 
common-place duty of obedience to her laws was disregarded. The 
duty, it might be, was one, of which the obvious intention was to 
encourage loyalty—the not executing justice, perhaps, except in the 
queen’s name, and by her authority—and for himself, our objector 
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would declare he was so filled with a loyal spirit, that he could not 
bear the restraint of these outward demonstrations. We should 
like to see such a plea as this adduced before some of the shrewd 
and business-like chiefs of our law. We can fancy the calm astonish- 
ment of Rolfe, the keen irony of Maule, and the bursting indigna- 
tion of Lord Denman. But how strange is it that men will hazard 
their eternal interests on grounds on which they would not risk a 
shop or a farm! Surely the text was not written in vain,— Be 
not deceived, God is not mocked.” 

But we must hear our author’s declaration, that among the posi- 
tive institutions of Christ we may not venture to admit some as 
important, and discard others as “ non-essential ;” and that to sepa- 
rate discipline from doctrine, as that which is not entitled to the 
same kind of regard, is a delusive dream of modern tradition. 


“Tt is a common axiom, that discipline may be changed, but doctrine 
never; and this is true so long as by discipline is understood only the 
detailed orders and rules of administration, which the apostolical authority 
may develop out of itself, such as the penitential code, and the like. But 
when taken to include what are commonly, but most unmeaningly, called 
forms of Church government, it is absolutely untrue. Throughout this 
work I have endeavoured to prove that the organic policy of the Church 
is a divine institution,—positive, indeed, in its nature, but moral in its 
design ; that it is not subject to man, but man toit; that he may not mould 
it, forasmuch as it is ordained to remould his very being, that it is there- 
fore absolutely and universally binding and immutable. There is no 
reason which will clear a man for rejecting the apostolical succession, 
which will not also acquit him for rejecting baptism. There is no reason 
to establish the right of men, without succession from the Apostles, to 
administer the Holy Eucharist, which will not justify the taking away of . 
the cup. The positive institutions of Christ, being moral as a continuous 
probation, and mystical in their complex effect, are binding in all their 
parts. To touch them in one point is to mutilate them in all. It is a 
usurpation of the will of man upon the will of Christ, and a subjecting 
of the mould to the nature which it is ordained to shape.”—pp. 324, 325. 


In accordance with these principles, the Archdeacon begins by 
showing the unity of the Church to be an article of the creed; he 
gives, i.e. the best proof that it is a fundamental doctrine, in that it 
was so regarded by the hearers of the apostles. 

Then comes the interpretation of this general statement ; What 
is meant by the unity of the Church? The fact itself, our author 
observes, is commonly admitted. 

“In teaching that there is only one church of Christ, all Christians 
—— the only controversy being wherein that one church consists.”— 
p. 29. 

In answering this question he follows the usual method; he is 
guided by concurrent testimony, and advances along it to that scrip- 
tural warrant on which his proof depends. 

This is exactly the course adopted by that which calls itself the 
religious world. A person who is brought up in its ranks is taught 
from his infancy to believe in the existence of a great society which he 
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sometimes hears called the Church, but more commonly the body of 
religious people, or true Christians. He is instructed to believe that 
it has a double aspect, one visible only to Him who discerns the heart, 
the other apparent to himself and other mortals. ‘Viewed on the 
former side, its limitations are, of course, spiritual and unseen ; viewed 
on the latter side, he perceives that the point most insisted on in the 
present day is, that its boundaries are mot those sacraments which are 
instituted by our Lord, or that common worship which was established 
by the apostles. If he asks what its visible boundaries are, the 
answer would be more difficult, though perhaps he would not be far 
wrong if he defined this body to consist of those who regard Exeter 
Hall as their cathedral, the platform as their altar, Mr. ——’s 
“hymns from all sources” as their book of Common Prayer, the May 
meetings as their Easter festival, the Record newspaper as their in- 
spired writings, and as their “ note and comment,” the publications of 
the Religious Tract Society. We are far, observe, from asserting that 
the use of these means is believed in the religious world to prove the 
reality of a man’s piety; to say so would be as unfair as to insinuate 
that those who take contrary ground consider all men safe who are 
baptized and communicate; but what we do assert and could easily 
establish, is that the came notion of being boundaries which is attached 
on one side to the grace-conveying sacraments of the Church is 
ascribed on the other to those outward conformities. 

Such, then, being the notion in which a man is taught, he is led in 
proof of it to the word of God. A similar course is followed by 
Archdeacon Manning. But in place of the tradition of the present 
day, he gives us that interpretation of the creed which was received 
by the first followers of the apostles. This he gives not as proof, 
but merely as a fact, designed to lead men to the authority of 
Scripture. 


“I shall confine myself,” he says, “to inquiring in what sense this 
article was expounded in the earliest times. Whether such expositions be 
right or wrong, will be a matter for discussion hereafter.”—p. 20. 


Let it be borne in mind, then, that this is the use made by 
churchmen of antiquity. They are justly jealous of the opinions of 
their contemporaries, knowing how apt are popular opinions to obscure 
the light of Scripture. They know how many a young man preaches 
the last leading articles of the Record newspaper, when he means to 
preach the Gospel of God, and in truth quotes Scott, when he sup- 
poses himself to quote St. Paul. ‘There is less danger, doubtless, of 
being misled by those whose thoughts and language are cast in a 
mould Jess congenial to our own, and thus it is that churchmen 
approach the subject discussed in -our author’s third chapter—“ the 
Unity of the Church as taught in Holy Scripture,”"—with so great an 
advantage over the traditionists of the religious world. Indeed, we 
know of no more startling proof of the great power of tradition than 
the common inattention to those distinct statements of this momen- 
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tous truth, which our author has collected from the word of God. 
The usual answer to such statements by men who are unwilling to 
attend to them is, that they know all this, but cannot think it of 
importance. How differs this from the manner in which Jews and 
Romanists have subordinated the word of God to their traditions ? 

But our limits prevent us from entering as we would on this. part 
of our author’s labours, or from noticing what seems to us his some- 
what questionable remarks on St. Paul’s use of the word “ Bishops,” 
p- 128. He scarcely gives due weight, we think, to the gradual 
manner in which the Church system was elicited from the shell of 
Judaism. Whenever the apostles themselves may have discerned the 
perpetual nature of the kingdom which they had established, they did 
not unfold it to their disciples till the gradual decay of the old system 
revealed the’ indestructible features of the new. Thorndike, in his 
“ Rights of a Christian Church,” has given some interesting instances, 
in which the minor institutions of Judaism gave a direction to the 
policy of the Apostles. And it was not till the temple service fell 
with its ancient dwelling-place, that the full nature and final appoint- 
ment of the Christian priesthood could be fully revealed. 

But we quit this subject, and omit three very interesting pages 
(158—160,) which we had marked for insertion, and which con- 
tain a statement wherein unity consists, in order to pass to the 
second, and, in our opinion, the ablest part of this treatise—the 
moral purposes of the unity of the Church. On this the Archdeacon 
dwells at length. He shows, that as the world bears marks of 
design, so much more does the Church. The latter bespeaks its 


author’s character and power as forcibly as the former. ‘The same — 


impress of unity, therefore, which marks the physical, is still 
more manifest in the moral world. And thus is the Church consti- 
tuted to keep up the knowledge of its one Author, and to restore 
His single image in place of the multiform idols of human depravity. 
Here it is that the contrast between the German writer and our 
eountryman is most apparent. While Méhler treats chiefly of the 
mystic communication of supernatural gifts, Archdeacon Manning 
delights to set before us, in such passages as the following, how the 
unity of the Church is an object for the faith, and a probation for 
the will, of man :— 


“ To become a Christian in the beginning of the gospel was a conscious 
aet of the individual choice and will. And so it is still in the conversion of 
adults. But as these are the rare and outlying exceptions, the whole body 
of Christendom is by an act of God made Christian without any conscious 
act of choice. Generation after generation grows up among the objects 
of faith, and as the energies of the reason and the heart unfold, every 
several reality of faith, unless slighted, becomes a direct probation of the 
will. The unity of the Church is an artiele of the baptismal creed, and 
an object of faith as truly and fully as the article of the Incarnation, or 
Resurrection of Christ. These articles are by perfect Christians consciously 
accepted, one by one, until the whole is incorporated in the moral nature. 
Oftentimes they are held implicitly; sometimes they are in part nee 7 
rejected; sometimes they may be reduced to the smallest remainder whi 
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will consist with a continued profession of Christianity; sometimes they 
are so faintly held as rather to be not denied than believed. And yet we 
shall find all these several classes of persons living, more or less, a seem- 
ingly Christian life. They fulfil the obligations of personal and economical 
morality ; they observe the rights of political justice; they are blameless 
sons, fathers, citizens ; they mix in the communion of the Church, and par- 
take of her ministrations, but their outward life is rather a coincidence 
with her moral scheme, than a consequence of her spiritual grace. Now 
such men, looking around them, and seeing in other communities all they 
are conscious of in themselves, having no aspiration, no sympathy, no 
weakness which might not be satisfied as well without as within the 
Church, cannot but regard the Church as only one of many like communi- 
ties,—perhaps the oldest,—it may be the best; the most conformable to 
society as a whole, and the most helpful to the offices of civil government, 
and yet, after all, only one of a number all equally wanting in direct autho- 
rity from God. The unity of the Church is the matter of their probation. 
They neither believe it as a mystery, nor yearn after it as the stay of their 
soul. It is the same habit which makes other men deliberately reject, or 
indolently slight, the Sacraments of Christ ; they neither believe in their 
mysterious power, nor feel their own need of the proffered grace. The 
unity of the Church may be viewed as the one all-comprehending Sacra- 
ment of the Person of Christ, from the side of which holy baptism and the 
holy Eucharist flow forth as the water and the blood. All these doctrines, 
then, are objects of faith ; and by propounding them to the world, the faith 
of man is put on trial before God.’’—pp. 263, 264. 

“There is also in the order of the church a probation of our intellectual 
nature, for the right conduct of which we are responsible. The tendency 
of all men is to put subjective opinion in the place of objective truth. This 
is directly encountered by the delivery of a dogmatic faith embodied in 
creeds and Catholic traditions; and the probation of the meral. reason is 
brought to a point by the subjection of men as learners to an order of 
men who are divinely commissioned to teach. Against this ordinance of 
Christ the whole throng of indocile, self-trusting, irreverent, contemptuous 
dispositions of the heart rise in rebellion. And so it was foreseen; and for 
the mortification and rooting out of these tempers this very ordinance was 
designed ; and their revolt manifests His wisdom who ordained it as a test 
to detect, and a curb to check them. ‘The whole lineage of heresies, and 
the whole history of schism, is but a continuous attestation that the pas- 
toral office is the institution of Him who knew what was in man. The idea 
of humbly learning God’s truth, and of passively receiving sacramental mys- 
teries from the hands of a man like ourselves, of submitting to counsel, 
reproof, rebuke, correction, at the judgment of a fellow-sinner, is a test 
and probation of our moral habit, which, by its searching and salutary 
virtue, attests itself to be of God. In this way, then, the objective unity 
of the Church tries man in the two points of moral duty least akin to his 
fallen nature—forbearance and submission.”—p. 238. 


This is a subject on which it were easy to enlarge. It is the 
basis of the whole controversy. The rejection of any part of God's 
truth is occasioned by the perversity of man’s will; and the great 
perverter of this will is pride. We speak it not in harshness, but 
in love, not with anger but with grief, that a conceited opinion of 
themselves is at the bottom of that antipathy which is felt by many 
who believe themselves religious persons, to the ordinances of the 
Church. It is a matter of serious regret to see amiable, well-meaning 
persons spend their life in continual dissensions with another on 
points of faith, while that greatest blessing of humility is hid from 
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their eyes. Would that they could see themselves in the strangely 
unchristian attitude which they exhibit to others! Their feeling is 
that of children who, left for a time without the guardianship of 
their elders, are pleased to be independent, and responsible only to 
a future account. The great truth, therefore, of our Lord’s real 
presence in the ordinances of His Church, that He it is who is to 
be discerned in his ministers, and that their acts are only the ex- 
pressions of His presence here,—this is unpalatable, because it robs 
them of their consequence as insulated followers of an absent Lord. 
This is the reason, apparently, why what calls itself the religious 
world is especially wanting in a belief of two doctrines, to which it 
supposes itself peculiarly awake—our Lord’s presence, and the gifts 
of His grace. These, therefore, are in reality the two notes of 
what is called, either in praise or blame, (for ourselves, we hate all 
sectional epithets,) the High Church party—a constant remem- 
brance of Christ’s presence— a faithful discernment of the doctrines 
of grace. 

But we return to our author. His third part consists of an appli- 
cation of his system to the existing condition of Christendom. His 
expressions in respect to dissenters are serious, yet indulgent. He 
is ready to recognise the imperishable features of God’s grace, under 
whatever aspect he can discern them :— 


«Whenever we see forms of Christian obedience among those who have 
lost the doctrine and discipline of the Church, they are so many moral 
miracles ; they are revelations in fact, which are therefore no way contrary 
to’God’s revelation in word. He has promised to sanctify man through 
His Church. He has not declared that He will sanctify none in other 
ways.”—p. 310. . 

“We who see men under the energy of God’s Spirit without His Sacra- 
ments, may well hope that they shall partake of salvation without His 
Church.”—p. 311. 


As introductory to this view of things, he speaks of 


“ The spiritual penury to which ‘such persons’ were born, the moral 
destitution of their Father’s home, no witness for truth, no sacraments of 
grace, no gentle suasion, and moulding pressure of a spiritual discipline.” 
—p. 309. 


With no less calmness does the Archdeacon review our situation 
on the side of Romanism. He has evidently no doubts as to the 
completeness of what Bramhall calls the “just vindication of the 


Church of England :”— 


“The same causes which divided the eastern from the western churches, 
divided also the western church itself. It would’seem as if the same causes 
of provocation, when they were baffled by the Greeks, fell with a more 
intolerable weight upon the west of Europe.”—p. 36. 

“The churches of the east are not schismatical for their rejection of this 
usurpation, neither are the churches of Britain. But they are guilty of the 
schism that obtrude this novelty as the condition of Christian communion. 
Nor again would the British churches be open to the lightest imputation 
of schism, if they were, with the usurped pontificate, to remove also the 
patriarchal jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome. For the patriarchal autho- 
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rity is itself founded on the very canons to which the ere refuses to 
submit. The defect of his canonical privileges is with himself. He will 


not exercise them as they are intrusted to him ;. and the canons command 
obedience on no other condition.” —p. 364. 


With all this we heartily concur. We agree that it is sufficient 
for any man to be in communion with his own bishop, that— 


“ His own pastor, and the altar where he communicates in the Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice, is the test and the centre of all duties and. obligations of 
love and loyalty.”—p. 368. 

We think that as much as this might readily be demonstrated: 
from the confessions of Mohler himself, had we time to pursue the 
subject. But, while asserting this, we must take occasion to observe, 
what we infer from the concluding sentence of his work that Arch- 
deacon Manning would be the last to deny, that, if we can be cleared 
from the guilt of division, we must not expect to escape from its 
disadvantages. ‘This is a point on which many members of the 
English Church are singularly insensible. That Christendom no 
longer presents the glorious spectacle of one united family, pouring 
forth in unison the consentient prayer,—that we have lost the 
grand tie of brotherhood among discordant nations, and can no 
longer find kindred and harmony among every people upon earth,— 
that the service of the Church below responds so imperfectly to the 
jubilant acclamation of the Church triumphant—this spectacle, so 
overwhelming to the devout mind, affects them with no consternation. 
In the true spirit of Judaism, they feel a pride in being dissevered 
from the other nations of the earth. But however justifiable, is not 
this division a lamentable event? If a man had lest a limb in suc- 
cessful defence against robbers, however thankful for his escape, would 
he take pride in his mutilation? And should this dismemberment 
of the Lord’s body, which defeats his very last affecting prayer, be 
regarded save with tears ? 

Indeed, however we may justify. our fathers for those acts which 
were dictated by necessity, the feelings and expressions of many in 
the present day can hardly be cleared of the guilt of schism. It 
seems truly laid down by Aristotle, that crimes committed through 
blameless, involuntary ignorance, are not excusable unless, when 
known, they are regretted. The same rule seems applicable to acts 
of necessary self-defence. To separate from Rome was: necessary, 
it may be urged, for our fathers, because they could not remain in 
communion with her without sinful compliances. (We waive what 
may fairly be urged, that Rome separated from: them,. net they from 
her.) ‘The same separation is in like manner imperative upon our- 
selves, while sinful terms of communion are exacted. But if we 
separate, not from compulsion but from choice, if we regard division 
not as an evil but a blessing, if we will not allow that we lose anything 
by the mutilation of the Christian body, we forfeit the very principle 
on which our division is justified, and that which would otherwise be 
an excusable evil, becomes a voluntary sin. 
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It is surely in this manner that much of that spirit of schism has 
been engendered, which has since turned its venom against ourselves. 
We should not see such disgraceful love of division, as is at this 
moment exhibited by certain episcopalian dissenters in Edinburgh, 
nor that fatal disregard of unity which is covering our land with con- 
venticles, and destroying the social safety and moral life of our 
colonies, if the principle of unity were duly prized, and the evils of 
its loss conscientiously acknowledged. 

And if we look higher, and, from its baneful effect upon the lowest, 
trace its influence upon the most exalted order of the Church, we 
shall see, in like manner, that an indifference to this great truth of 
the development among us of Christ's kingdom, as one glorious 
whole, is paralyzing the very vitals of our state. For hence it is that 
those who bear rule among us are so slow in assisting their real 
dignity and most efficient prerogative. The best thing that remains 
to us, the only method whereby each individual may still realize his 
hold on the unity of the Church, is, to retain connexion with that 
successor of the Apostles, under whose spiritual guardianship he is 
individually placed. Thus may each man carry back his thoughts along 
the chain of succession, till he feels himself linked to that early age, 
when the whole Christian body retained its unity, and its strength. 

But how shall our people feel thus, unless the successors of the 
Apostles stand forth in their true character as possessors of a myste- 
rious gift,—as the centres of moral unity to mankind? By their 
means must the discordance of various minds be harmonized, and 
separate spirits be made sensible, that, by one common centre, 
they are truly at one among themselves. Shall this be attained 
by their appearance at certain triennial intervals, like the vagarious 
wanderers of the sky, or by the continual light and warmth of their 
presence? The people of England assuredly will never believe the 
rule—Ecclesia est in Episcopo,—they will never understand the 
meaning of that unity of which every Bishop should be a central 
point,—till they see this order resident continually among them, and 
discharging its superior duties with the same permanent attention as 
the inferior priesthood of the land. While confirmation is practically 
impeded, because the senate occupies the most seasonable portion of 
the year,—while the consecration of churches is continually deferred, 
or still worse, dispensed with for a season,—while the Bishop is seldom 
seen, ministering the public service at the head of his clergy,—it were 
idle to hope that the moral and mysterious nature of his office, and 
therefore, that the true principles of unity, can be comprehended in 
our land. 

To accuse, indeed, our present rulers of inactivity, were no less 
absurd than unjust. No men toil more assiduously than they. But 
twenty-four bishops were not found too many in the days of Eliza- 
beth, and are they enough, therefore, since our people have increased 
tenfold ? At the present moment, also, two of our bishops are suf- 
fering from incurable mental incapacity (the effect of age or sick- 
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ness), and several others are very far advanced into the vale of years. 
If we impute blame, therefore, it is to the Church at large, which 
does not call for some adaptation of our system to the moral exigencies 
of the times. But for the want of some legislative power in the 
Church of England, we should not surely suffer helplessly under an 
evil which all considerate men deplore. Why do we not call with 
one voice upon our leaders to remove that obstacle by which the 
unfriendly spirit of the last century prevented the Church of Eng- 
land from giving utterance to her collective will? Why do we not 
implore our present rulers to exercise that power which they already 
possess ; and by calling a body of suffragan bishops into existence to 
give stability and life to our moral power? Without this we may 
grow in bulk,—new churches and ministers may everywhere be 
planted,—but unless the heart beat with a more generous impulse, 
our torpid limbs will never compass any vigorous and united efforts 
in the cause of Christ. 


Fourier and his System. By Mavame Gatti DE Gamonp. 
Translated by C. 'T. Woop, Junior, Hsg. London. 1842. 

Théorie des Quatre Mouvemens et des Destinées générales. Par 
C. Fourier. 1808. 

Le Nouveau Monde Industriel et Sociétaire. C. Fourier. 1829. 

ge Por Phalanz Magazine. Published Monthly. London. 
1841-2. 

The Biography of Charles Fourier, with a brief Sketch of his 
Theory of Attractive Industry. By Hucu Donerty, Esq. 
London. 1841. 


Christian Sympathy ; a Sermon, preached at Horbling, Lincolnshire, 
on behalf of the Distrest Manufacturers; with an Appendiz, 
containing a Sketch of the Industrial System of Fourier. 
By E. R. Larkin, M.A., Curate of Horbling. London. 1842. 


Wiru Monsieur Fourier, and his male and female followers and 
annotators in France and America, we should most probably have 
never meddled, had this new movement in the social and political 
world been confined to those two countries, by nature and pre- 
scription the abiding places of panto-logical crotchets and vagaries. 
In France, the land of its birth, persons have been found not only 
to believe in the theory, but to attempt ‘to reduce it into practice. 
Near Citeaux, there is the first Phalansterian colony in the world. 
In America, all at present is periodical talk : the Democratic Review, 
the Boston Quarterly, the Dial, and some few other publications, 
have called the attention of the public to the scheme of attractive 
industry. And now the attempt is being made in this country 
to bring the theory into favour with our half-starved manufacturing 
population: books are being sold and circulated at a very cheap rate ; 
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publications, of many closely printed pages, that of Madame de 
Gamond, one hundred pages, for a shilling, or even less ; a Monthly 
Magazine advocates its adoption ; and, at last, one priest of the Church 
has been pressed into the service of the Phalansterians, and has taken 
the opportunity of the late distress to propose the system of Fourier 
as a remedy for our social evils. We think we have now given 
sufficient reasons for at once gratifying our own and our friends’ 
curiosity with a peep into this wondrous remedy for “ every ill that 
society is heir to;” whilst at the same time we perform the duty we 
owe to society in laying bare the scheme which many well-intentioned 
and many more evil-intentioned persons are striving, heart and hand, 
to render popular, especially among the lower classes of our country- 
men. We will first speak of the wondrous philosopher himself, 
who professes to have at Jast discovered the true and natural princi- 
ples upon which societies should be based to secure peace, plenty, 
and happiness to mankind. 

Charles Fourier, the younger son of a woollen-draper at Besan- 
gon, in Franche-Comté, was born in April, 1772. From his earliest 
infancy he seems to have been very obstinate, or, as his biographer 
states it, “ manifested an indomitable tenacity of opinion when he 
believed himself right, notwithstanding the opposition he might meet 
with on the part of prejudiced authority.” His sisters merely said 
he was very obstinate: according to the antagonistic principle, he 
imbibed a hatred of falsehood from having been well thrashed for 
telling a customer the truth, instead of the white lie his father had 
concocted. As a boy, he seems to have been considered the prodigy 
of Besangon, and to have deserved the title from his studiousness and 
general quickness of apprehension. After leaving school, Fourier 
entered as a clerk in a commercial house at Lyons, and after a few 
years at the desk, was promoted to the situation of traveller, a place 
in those days of higher standing than a bagman’s of the present time. 
For some years he seems to have travelled in this capacity through 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, the Low Countries, and France, and 
to have acquired an extensive but very superficial kind of knowledge. 
The nature of his mind is shewn in the following extract from his 


biography :— 


“ He studied almost every branch of science, so as to acquire, at least, a 
general knowledge of each, and their relative degrees of importance in a 
universal point of view. The mathematical, musical, chemical, and natural 
sciences were those which he cultivated most: the metaphysical, political, 
moral, and economical sciences he mistrusted as soon as he found their 
doctrines were based on arbitrary and uncertain principles. He discarded 
every thing which was not rigorously derived from the laws of nature, 
deeming it absolute loss of time to study arbitrary rules, even where they 
are more or less indispensable, as in languages ; he paid little or no atten- 
tion to rules of grammar and logical sophistry. He had a correct know- 
ledge of Latin, but he gave himself no trouble to learn modern languages ; 
he neglected even to acquire a critical knowledge of his native idiom, the 
French. This neglect of languages, was caused more by a positive know- 
ledge of their imperfections, than by a natural distaste for the acquisition of 
words; one of his earliest discoveries revealed to him the natural scale of 
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variety in the sounds of the human voice, and, as the most simple sounds 
were forty-eight in number, he saw the confusion which must necessarily 
arise, from the fragmentary attempts to represent a compound multiplicity 
of these distinct sounds, by means of twenty or thirty ——_ letters, 
Having also discovered the natural laws by which names should be given to 
things, he was aware of the inconveniences which must arise from an arbi- 
trary system of forming words: that different persons would attach differ- 
ent meanings to the same word, appeared to him a natural consequence of 
the arbitrary formation of languages ; and, as it is impossible for one man, 
or one generation, to remedy evils of this nature, he contented himself by 
indicating the natural process of reform, when society should be sufficiently 
advanced to think of undertaking such an operation. One of his principal 
rules of study was, ‘to observe Nature as she reveals her laws, rather than 
delude himself by imagining or learning arbitrary doctrines.’ ” 


In 1793, Fourier succeeded to his share of his father’s property, 
about four thousand pounds; commenced business at Lyons, and 
lost every thing in the revolutionary tempest that followed. Our 
young philosopher, “ the implacable enemy of falsehood,” saved his 
life on the surrender of Lyons to the conventionalists, by telling 
three different lies in one day; and, as his biographer informs us, 
“never felt the slightest remorse for having made that exception to 
the heavenly laws of truth.” Like the rest of his countrymen, he 
served in the armies of the revolution, though but for a short time, 
on account or the interest of a Colonel Bricour, who had married 
one of his cousins. He now returned to his commercial pursuits, 
and devoted all his leisure time to develope the true theory of society. 
As far back as the year 1790, having been obliged to pay seven- 
pence to an old woman at Paris for an apple he had often purchased 
at Besangon at three farthings a dozen, his mind had been forcibly 
driven to the consideration of commercial extortion; from that time 
he laboured nine years with his theory, and at last discovered in the 
ninth year “ the laws of universal unity and the essential destiny of 
humanity on earth.” These be great words, Madame Gamond ; 
reader, they are not ours. We give his discoveries in the words of 
his friends, because, as we hardly know what they mean, we think the 
story had better be told by themselves. 


“ His first inquiries concerning commerce, led him to discover the evils of 
incoherence and jarring individual interests. He perceived that the only 
possible mode of introducing truth, equity, and economy in productive and 
distributive industry, was by means of agricultural association and whole- 
sale trade. He found that attraction and repulsion were the two principal 
laws by which the Creator governs the world; and in order to obtain a 
complete knowledge of these laws, he resolved to study simultaneously the 
highest and lowest orders of creation in the universe. He considered the 
stars as the highest order of creation, mankind as the middle term, and the 
inferior orders of the creation as the lowest step in the scale. He supposed 
that there must be certain general laws of unity common to these three 
orders of existence, or it would be impossible for them to compose one 
harmonious whole; and he hoped that by studying all that was known in 
the positive sciences concerning them, he might discover the natural laws 
of correlativeness, which bind them together in unity and eternity. His 
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rincipal lever in the work of discovery was a sort of algebraical calcu- 
ation, by which he supposed every law that was common to any two of 
these general terms, must be common to the third; and he never abandoned, 
any branch of study until he had discovered those principles of nature 
which were common to the medium and the two extremes. 

“‘ His first discovery was the universality of distribution, according to a 
law of ascending and descending progression, in every order of the crea- 
tion, from the highest to the lowest degree of animate and inanimate beings. 
This law of progressive distribution he termed series : accordingly, the first 
grand axiom which he established was this,—‘ All the harmonies of the 
universe are distributed in progressive series.’ 

“‘ Having observed a perfect correspondency between the various orders 
of creation in the universe, he was led to infer, that, as the Creator was one 
and the same being, infinite and eternal, in his attributes, there must neces- 
sarily be a principle of unity in all his works; that the creation must 
necessarily be a reflection of the attributes of the Creator; that the Creator 
being all in all, it was impossible for him to paint or represent any thing 
but himself in the creation. If he had represented any thing foreign to his 
own attributes, that something must exist independently; and, in that case, 
the Deity would not be infinite. Such an hypothesis being perfectly absurd, 
we must admit that the Creator is infinite, and that it would be impossible 
for him to create any thing which was not analogous to some of his own 
attributes. From these considerations, Fourier derived his second axiom,— 
‘ The Creator being one infinite harmonious being, everything in nature must be 
an imitation of his attributes, and therefore there exists in every order of crea- 
tion, similarity or universal analogy.’ 

‘* Considering attraction and repulsion as the universal laws of nature, 
and God as the original distributor of all sorts of attraction, it is perfectly 
rational to infer, that the respective faculties or impulses of attraction and 
repulsion in all orders of beings, are distributed exactly in proportion to 
their respective functions in the general harmony of the universe: the 
affinity which binds the atom to the atom, the attractive power which rules 
the movement of the planets the affections which bind human beings 
to each other in society, are only so many different modes of the one uni- 
versal law of attraction and repulsion; and from this self-evident induction, 
Fourier derived his third general axiom, —‘ Zhe permanent attractions and 
repulsions of every being in creation, are exactly in proportion to their respect- 
ive functions and their final destinies in the universe.’” 


Such are the three foundation stones of the Phalansterian system 
which the Curate of Horbling wishes to introduce among his people. 
Does the Reverend Mr. Larken agree with his pet philosopher, that 
** theology and arbitrary science are false philosophy, erroneous and 
one-sided interpretations of scriptural and natural revelation?” Or 
has this Lincolnshire curate a fellow-feeling with the sceptic who 
penned the following paragraph, with which the seventh page of 
the biographical sketch is ornamented ? 


“ Those who take an interest in oddities, may find a subject of curious 
remark in the history of four apples: a striking contrast between the 
influence of two apples in antiquity, and two in modern history. According 
to tradition, the two first were the causes of original sin, and the celebrated 
Trojan war: the other two have been instrumental in causing the discovery 
of the universal laws of attraction: the material branch by Newton, the 
spiritual by Fourier. Those of antiquity were the causes of discord and 
— 3 those of modern date highly influential in effecting harmony and 

appiness.” 
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Fourier’s English followers are not so cunning as those in France, 
or as their own master, in covering the cloven foot with a fair fitting 
boot. But as we shall have other opportunities of speaking of the 
tendency of the new theory, let us return to its inventor. His 
employments prevented his putting forth these new discoveries until 
the year 1808, when Fourier published his first work under the title 
of ‘“* Théorie des Quatre Mouvemens.” This volume was intended 
merely as a prospectus to its successors, and a hint for subscriptions ; 
but as the work fell still-born from the press, he manfully determined 
on withdrawing that from circulation which never had been in circu- 
lation, and once more returned to his studies and his business as 
‘a courtier marron,” an unlicensed commercial agent. After seven 
years preparation, he was once more going to press, when the return 
of Napoleon from Elba turned people’s minds rather to politics and 
battle fields than to universal harmonies or attractive theories; so 
once more our philosopher returned to think again. One copy, how- 
ever, of his book had found a reader, M. Just Muiron, a fellow citizen 
of the author. ‘‘ Struck with its originality,” says Fourier’s bio- 
grapher, “‘the sublime simplicity of the theory announced, the immense 
importance of the discovery, ¢f it were practicable,” he set about 
finding out the author. This, however, was no easy matter: the 
book had been printed at Leipsic, and subscribers were referred to 
a friend at Lyons. At last, in 1816, Muiron routed out our philo- 
sopher at his retreat at Belley, and commenced his connexion with 
the writer. Such was the first conversion to FourterisM. Three 
more years the master and pupil laboured; and when, in 1829, they 
were about to try the reading public once more, the master made a 
discovery in cosmogony, and so the affair was put off for two years. 
At last, in 1821, two volumes were printed at Besangon, which, in 
the year following, were published under the title of “ A Treatise 
on Domestic and Agricultural Association.” Again the work was 
unnoticed by the periodical caterers for the Parisian public. Nothing 
daunted, Fourier waited seven years, and then terrified the press with 
a shorter and more methodical work, entitled “* Le Nouveau Monde 
Industriel et Sociétaire.” Still the same unaccountable conduct on 
the part of the Reviewers—absolute silence. By dint of sending 
copies to every one likely to understand it, or take an interest in it, 
Fourier at last was brought into notice through the St. Simonians, in 
the year 1832. 


“In the beginning of that year, the St. Simonians made a stir in Paris, 
by their preachings and writings. Fourier had sent his works to the teachers 
of these new doctrines as early as the year 1830, informing them of the 
possibility of realizing that social regeneration for which they appeared so 
anxious in their predications. Instead of listening to the simplicity of 
Fourier’s advice, they deemed themselves vastly superior to every body else, 
and gave him to understand they were perfectly competent to the task which 
they had undertaken. They did not, however, neglect to read his works 
privately, adopting many of his principles, without acknowledging the source 
from which they had drawn them, until, at length, several of their proselytes 
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who were really serious in their convictions, abandoned the defective 
theories of St. Simonism, and publicly professed the previ of Fourier. 
It may not be improper to observe here, that these principles are directly opposed 
to all systems of community, and that it is quite erroneous to confound Fourier 
with Owen.* Soon after the desertion of Transon, Le Chevalier, Paget, Le- 
moyne, and several other learned and influential men, the St. Simonians 
were dispersed, and a weekly journal was commenced for the diffusion of 
Fourier’s principles of association and progressive policy. This journal, 
called ‘ La Reforme Industrielle,’ was conducted with spirit, and obtained 
many adherents to its principles. A joint-stock company was formed to 
realise the new theory of association; and one gentleman, M. Baudet Du- 
lary, member of parliament for the county of Seine and Oise, bought an 
estate which cost him five hundred thousand francs (twenty thousand 
pounds sterling,) for the express purpose of putting the theory into prac- 
tice. Operations were actually commenced, but for want of sufficient capital 
to erect buildings and stock the farm, the whole operation was paralysed ; 
and notwithstanding the natural cause of cessation, the simple fact of 
stopping short after having commenced operations, made a very unfavour- 
able impression upon the public mind. Success is the only criterion with 
the indolent and indifferent, who do not take the trouble to reason on cir- 
cumstances and accidental difficulties.” 


In the year 1830, Baron Capella, the then minister of public works, 
had a hankering after the theory; but the July revolution drove out 
the minister and the theory together: five years after he again 
published a book, entitled “‘ La Fausse Industrie, morcelée, répu- 
gnante, mensongére,” and was on the eve of putting forth the second 
part, when death overtook him. A serious fall brought him to the 
grave: on his tomb, in the Montmartre cemetery, are engraved the 
three fundamental doctrines of his theory. 1. “ La Série distribue 
les Harmonies.” 2, Les Attractions sont proportionnelles aux Des- 
tinées.” 3. ‘* Analogie Universelle :” and in order to more effectu- 
ally puzzle the feast-day wanderers in the cemetry, the last discovery 
appears in mathematical symbols. Such was the career, and such 
the primary opinions of the man to whom the Phalansterians look 
as their guide, and whose views the Universalists of London are 
trying to propagate by the pen of Mr. Doherty—the writer of the note 
concerning the apples—and by the aid of the composing machine of 
Mr. Young. Before we pass on to a detailed account of their wild 
system, let us quote their own summary of the doctrine, policy, and 
aim of that periodical, in which alone their opinions are represented ; 
a periodical daily increasing in circulation, and which boasts among 
its readers—we speak on the authority of the chief distributor—very 
many clergymen of the Church of England. The following is their 
own summary of their views :— 


.s DOCTRINE, POLICY AND AIM OF THE LONDON PHALANX MAGAZINE. 


‘The system of association, as discovered and explained by C. Fourier, 
is what we advocate, with a view to its adoption, practically as a means of 





* We are very glad to hear so. Whether our readers will be of this opinion by 
the end of this article we cannot tell; we should rather think not. The work of 
Madame Gamond generally appears side by side with the “ Moral World” and 
“ Voltaire’s Dictionary,” in shops of the Socialist booksellers. Unfortunate accident ! 
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progress in society, combining temporal with scriptural order in the unity 
of social life. 


“ Our policy is not to agitate discordantly, or to create schism, but to 
invite the attention of all parties to the principles of universal unity, that 
they may understand that ——— of order which must unavoidably result 
from discontent with old imperfect institutions in society, and act consist- 
ently with truth and justice when the proper time arrives for innovation. 
The fear of ay prevents the rich from welcoming new principles of 
order; and the fear of actual want prevents the poor from welcoming the 
slowness of organic progress; and the opposite pre-occupations of the 
human mind are hurrying nations into civil war, the end of which will be 
confusion ; nor will either party lend a willing ear to principles of peace 
and unity, until they rrex the want of them. It is to the reflecting few 
that we address ourselves, then, especially, until the reckless many are pre- 
pared, by disappointment, to attend to reason. To conserve whatever is 
established in the Church and the State, UNTIL IT BE IMPROVED UPON IN PRAC- 
br GRADUALLY BY ASSOCIATIVE UNITY, is also an essential feature of our 

o0licy. 

' «The Bible and the book of Nature are the standard of our faith ; —the 
universal word and work of God, and universal unity in Christ, is our reli- 
gious doctrine ;—the spirit of interpretation in the universal Church, the 
Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the Spirit of eternal truth, is our instructor 
and our guide. Our enemies, apparently, are Ignorance, Indifference, and 
Infidelity. With these we war, and not with persons or with classes. Our 
aim is to locate the people on the land, in joint-stock freeholds, that ma- 
chinery may labour for and not against the mass.” 

That the great and holy words placed in such strange juxtaposition 
in the concluding paragraph of this address, mean anything,—if, 
indeed, they do mean anything at all,—save a philosophical Deism, 
few can doubt ; though of course the many words and dark phrases 
in which every allusion to religion is generally involved in the 
phalansterian writers, renders it no easy task distinctly to aver what 
these new lights do hold. This, however, is evident, that * these 
principles,”"—we quote the first advertisement of the London Phalanx, 
—“ these principles explain the mysteries of Scripture and of nature, 
and account for all diversities of doctrine in the human mind as 
various aspects of one universal truth, which may be reconciled with- 
out negation ; and they show all sects and parties to be partly right 
and partly wrong in their respective views ; right, in their assertions 
of particular truths, but wrong in their negations of all other aspects 
but their own.” It is also evident that the Editor, the proprietor of 
the Phalanx, the human pivot of the sect in England, regards the 
forbidden fruit as an equal oddity with the apples of discord of 
Newton and of Fourier, and considers the fact of the cause of 
original sin to rest on the same foundation as the fable of Paris and 
the three competitors for the prize of beauty. According to tradition, 
says Mr. Doherty, the two first were the causes of original sin and 
the celebrated Trojan war. Of their notions on religion we have a 
clear proof in the equality of praise afforded by them, in the last 
Phalanx, to the Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures, by the Rev. 
8. Noble, and the Swedenborgian New Church Advocate of the Ree. 
Thomas Goyder, and their quasi patronage of what they term 
Puseyism. It is clear that to them the Church is but a sect equally 
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with Unitarians and Mormonites; that the “ theological education 
given by the clergy is no doubt very much calculated to make bigots 
of the children, if they do not altogether cast it off and become 
atheists in mature life;” or, as they express it, “ bigots of a negative 
sort ;” and that in their eyes, Mr. Publicola Williams was not 
wrong in applying the word “humbug” to Church education, though 
the application of irreverent language to the teaching of theology or 
religion in the absolute, without distinguishing between a catholic or 
universal theology (Phalansterianism) and a particular sectarian 
creed, (the Church,) showed not only great ignorance on the part of 
Publicola, but a certain lowness of mind, which could not rise higher 
in its standard of educational excellence than the knowledge of 
isolated facts, such as Jack Cade’s history, or the meaning of latitude 
and longitude. And lastly, mark how, with truly Satanical subtlety, 
they press the words of Scripture into the service of violence and 
robbery, and justify the poor thief, under the plea of David’s ab- 
straction of the shewbread. The following passage contains the 
Phalansterian creed as to crime, as represented by the omnipotent 
Hugh Doherty, in his translation of Abel Transom’s Analysis of their 
master’s Theory of Attractive Industry and the Moral Harmony of 
the Passions. 


“ Tt is often very difficult for poor people to find perfectly just modes of 
satisfying their natural wants; and the degree of crime in committing in- 
justice depends upon the degree of facility with which the culpable person 
might have avoided it. So that, when it is impossible to find a just and 
moral mode of satisfying a natural desire, there is no absolute crime in having 
recourse to a subversive mode of satisfaction (i.e. robbery.) Christ has ex- 
pressed himself to this effect, in the 12th ey a of St Matthew. When 
the Pharisees reproached him for permitting the disciples to break the sab- 
bath, he replied thus :—‘ Have ye not heard what David did, when he was 
hungred, and they that were with him; how he entered into the house of 
God, and did eat the shewbread, which was not lawful for him to eat, 
neither for them that were with him, but only for the priests ?’”—p. 49.* 


Such, it is certain, are some few of the doctrines and opinions 
entertained and advocated by Fourier and his followers. Of their 
moral, religious, and political tendency it is needless to speak: they 
tell their own story far too plainly to need acommentary. For even 
in the advocacy of doctrines on which the stamp of falsehood has 
been placed by universal consent, the fair and open spirit of our 
nation is shown. That which among our neighbours is clothed in a 
flowing robe of fair speaking words, apt to deceive the unwary, or to 
mystify the uneducated, among us comes forth in all its nakedness 
and deformity, despite the careful following in the steps of their wary 
master. It is all very well for the Curate of Horbling to talk about 





* Can the trifling differences in the above quotation to that in our translation of 
the Bible arise from the translator making use of some other copy than that autho- 
rized by our Church? A straw will show which way the wind blows. 
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association upon Christian principles as the only remedy for our 
social evils, and to call upon us to construct a mighty and substantial 
edifice on these principles, as a shelter from the storms of antagonism 
and the wants of distress. It is all very well to preach submission 
to the poor; but when at the same time he recommends the theory of 
Fourier, and refers, and recommends his friends to refer, to the very 
buoks from which our extracts have been taken, he makes himself 
answerable for their contents, and can only be taken as holding the 
opinions therein advocated to the utmost, or as having recommended 
a theory before he was acquainted with its principles, or had perused 
the works of its advocates. 

But to return to Madame Gatti de Gamond. Her work opens 
with a chapter on “ the various systems concerning human destiny.” 
The pagan religion is glanced at; the philosophical sects are con- 
demned, except a slight modicum of praise to Lycurgus, “ as ap- 
parently the legislator who best understood the human mind ;” and 
Christianity is represented as teaching two doctrines alone,—universal 
charity and the immortality of the soul. Those doctrines, we are 
told, men have distorted; no one has taught them aright until 
Fourier arose. Side by side, Paganism, Lycurgism, Christianity, 
Benthamism, Republicanism, St. Simonianism, and Owenism, stand 
in this chapter. True it is, a divine character is allowed to Chris- 
tianity, in that it taught universal charity ; in no other respect does it 
seem to be taken out of the class of system with which it is here 
coupled. The St. Simonians, although not quite right, yet were 
“ more advanced” than any previous sect “ in social doctrines, and 
had understood that man should not despise any gifts of Providence, 
and that it was the duty of society to distribute them to all. 
Owenism, too, was partly right. The world has charged the Pha- 
lansterians with Owenism: read their own account of that arch 
deceiver, and then judge how far the world was wrong. 

** Owen is one of those generous men, who, although among the number 
of the privileged, sympathise with the poor, sigh over the public misery, 
and before condemning the culpable, examine what could have impelled him 
to crime. Owen, seeing under his eyes, on the one side, wealth, and know- 
ledge, and refinement; on the other, misery, ignorance, mendicity, too often 
accompanied by idleness, drunkenness, and theft, thought that vice was not 
the result of the nature of man, but of education, and of the circumstances 
that act on-man, in the midst of which he finds himself from his birth, 
through life, until he leaves this world. He thought that by assuring labour 
to the poor, and giving them a suitable education, all the errors that now 
afflict their class might be eradicated, and that the reign of equality might 
be insensibly established. Enjoying the confidence of his countrymen, and 
—— a large fortune, he, in some measure, attained the realization of 

principles, which, truly, yielded astonishing results. He brought toge- 
ther, under his paternal management at New Lanark, beggars, drunkards, 
men come from prison, and succeeded in accustoming them to labour, and 
changing all this corrupted class into honest, expert, laborious workmen. 
The partisans of the doctrine of Babceuf might think that Owen was going 
completely to realise their system of equality and of community ; but the 
experiment at New Lanark was incomplete, and Mr. Owen has extended 
his views to a higher order of community, embracing agricultural as well as 
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manufacturing industry. How far he may succeed in future experiments 
we cannot say; but many things are wanting to complete his views, as they 
have hitherto been given to the world. The absence of religious unity and 
discipline alone, in our opinion, is and will be constantly a source of failure 
in establishing communities.” 


All, however, has now been set right by the discovery of the theory 
of attraction. We have only to believe that our “ final destinies are 
— to our inborn attractions,” procure a square league of 
and, mass together four hundred families, and be happy, if we can : 
and if we will not be persuaded into it, we must be frightened by a 
superficial view of society and its evils. We must regret the semi- 
barbarism of the middle ages, and sigh over the disappearance of some 
of the virtues of Greece and Rome, and believe that it was only in 
the sixteenth century, and in Greece and Italy alone at that era, 
that art ever ruled and cherished among men the sacred fire of reli- 
gion, of love, and of enthusiasm. We may believe that manners are 
softened, that laws are more humane, but that faith and energy are 
gone from among all men ; that the system of prison discipline is far 
worse than the rack of the Inquisition ; that blind superstition and 
fanaticism have been indeed disarmed, but that with them has departed 
pure faith. To prepare ourselves for Phalansterianism, we must 
believe that 

“ Tn this state of things each individual is forced to scheme for himself, 
to the detriment of others; if a link of association is formed, it consists of 
interests in league against other interests ; rich and poor, great and little— 
all the classes, all the industries, and all the members of each profession 
are in competition; in war, forming hostile coalitions to ruin each other, in 
self-defence. 

“«¢ Every where,’ says Fourier, ‘ we see each class interested in wishing 
ill to the others, and the individual interest in contradiction with the collect- 
ive interest. The lawyer wishes, against his conscience, that discord should 
establish itself in all rich families, and create ‘good law-suits ;’ the physi- 
cian is unconsciously anxious that sickness should be plentiful; the military 
man wishes for a good war which would carry off his comrades, that he may 
procure advancement; the pastor is interested in the death of the rich, 
whose funerals are profitable; the judge unconsciously desires that France 
should continue to furnish annually fifty-five thousand seven hundred 
crimes; the monopolist desires to profit by good famines, which would 
double or triple the price of bread; the wine-merchant likewise is con- 
strained to wish for ‘ good hailstorms’ for the vine-crops, and ‘ good frosts’ 
for the buds; the architect, the mason, the carpenter desire, no doubt un- 
ee a good fire, which should consume an hundred houses, to forward 
their trade.’” 


But the remedy is at hand for all these and countless more evils. 
Industry as now exercised is repulsive; we must make it attractive, 
and to do so, it must flow from a mode of association in which all 
interests agree and harmonise, instead of injuring each other; then 
only will man be in accordance with himself, with the universe, and 
with God. The following is Fourier’s introductory argument :— 


“ The law of attraction governs the whole universe, the plant, the insect, 
and the stars, accom»lishing their revolutions. The ani obey a Divine 
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law, revealed by instinct, by attraction; all nature groups itself, associates 
in an harmonious concert, and accomplishes its destiny attractively. Man 
alone, ignorant of this Divine law, still struggles with his instincts, his 
desires, his passions, and attractions. In the midst of universal association 
and the harmony of worlds, human societies are sunk in diseord and anta- 
gonism: their labours are repugnant; their relationships conflictive. At- 
traction, not being obeyed, becomes for man a source of suffering and 
chastisement. His miseries are aggravated by the knowledge of enjoyments 
he does not possess. Like a bee, transported to a barren rock, languishing 
from want of flowers to call forth its industry, man, being out of his destiny, 
is not the less capable of fulfilling it, and suffers in proportion to the dis- 
tance separating him from harmony and unity. 

“ Attraction in the hands of God is like a magic wand, which enables him 
to obtain by love and pleasure, what man can only obtain by violence. It 
transforms the most repugnant functions into pleasure. What can be 
more repugnant than the care of a new-born infant, crying, helpless, and 
unclean? What does God do to transform se repulsive a duty into plea- 
sure? He gives the mother impassioned attraction for these unclean 
offices ; he simply uses his magical prerogative—the impress of attraction. 
Thenceforth repugnant functions disappear, and are changed into pleasures. 

“We see God confine himself to the simple lever of attraction to direct 
the planets and the stars, creatures immeasurably greater than ourselves ; 
is man then alone excluded from the happiness of being guided to social 
unity by attraction? Why this interruption in the scale of the system of 
the universe? Why does attraction, the divine interpreter of unity in the 
highest and the lowest orders of creation, the law of stars and animals, 
sufficient to conduct them to harmony, not suffice for man, who is a crea- 
ture between the planets and the animals? Where is the unity of the Di- 
vine system, if the law of general harmony, if attraction, is not applicable 
to societies of the human species, as well as to those of stars and animals ; 
if attraction is not applicable to agricultural and manufacturing industry, 
which is the pivot of the social mechanism? 

“ Industry, the torment of the servant and the slave, nevertheless causes 
the delight of various creatures, bees, beavers, wasps, and ants, wholly free 
to prefer a life of idleness; but Ged has provided them with a social me- 
chanism which attracts them to industry, their source of happiness. Why 
should he not have granted us the same privilege? What a difference be- 
tween their industrial condition and ours! A Russian, an Algerine, works 
from fear of the whip and the bastonade; an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
from fear of famine, which threatens their families; the Greeks and Romans, 
whose liberty has been so much vaunted among us, laboured as slaves 
under the fear of punishment, as the negroes do now in our colonial 
possessions. f 

“ Such is the happiness of man in the absence of an attractive law of in- 
dustry ; such is the effect of human laws; it reduces humanity to envy the 
lot of the industrious animals, for whom attraction changes their labours 
into pleasures. What would have been our happiness had God assimilated 
us to these animals, had he impressed on us passional attraction for the 
exercise of all the labour to which we are destined? Our life would be a 
series of delights, whence would arise immense riches; while in ignorant 
subversion of attractive industry, we are nothing but a society of galley- 
slaves, of whom some few escape from drudgery and maintain themselves 
in idleness, These are hateful to the mass, which tends, like them, to 
emancipate itself from labour: from thence arise revolutionary ferments, 
agitators, who promise the people leisure, wealth, and happiness, and who 
by some revulsion, having once obtained this for themselves, enslave the 
multitude anew to maintain themselves in the rank of idlers, or privileged 
directors of the industrious classes, which is a sort of idleness.” 


NO. XXV.—N. 8. x 
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This law of association is, we are told, a continuation of the theory 
of the Newtonian calculation of attraction. Its means of action are, 
first, the division of all men into corporations or phalanges, of fifteen 
to eighteen hundred persons, by which agricultural, domestic and 
manufacturing industry are to be developed; profits distributed 
according to the industrial powers, capital, labour, and skill; and 
labour rendered attractive by the formation of labourers into groups 
and series, relieving each other every two or three hours, and em- 
bracing a variety of tasks by means of this division of labour, which 
alone, Fourier maintains, renders occupation easy. Corporativeness, 
or social unity, is the pivot of the system; attractive industry the 
motive power. ‘The machine to be moved is a Phalanx. There are 
many phalanxes, but one of complete harmony must consist of a con- 
gregation of from four hundred persons to four hundred families. It 
is wonderful how much depends on numbers, and how accurately our 
philosopher can draw the line of ae concord and discord. It 
all depends.on a mathematical calculation, a sum without an error in 
it, and the result is the two magical numbers, 400 and 1800, the limits 
of the domain of concord. A human parallelogram, whose sides are 
in the ratio of four to eighteen; an estate of humanity, bounded on 
the east and west by four hundred souls, and on the north and south 
by eighteen hundred of a like kind. The mystical numbers of 
Pythagoras were as dust to the calculations of Fourier. Well, let us 
take a full-grown phalanx, situated on an estate nine miles square,— 
numbers again,— 

“ Thrice to thine and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again to make up nine. 
Peace,—the charm’s wound up.” 
Even so; and four hundred families, rich and poor, little and larges 
fat and thin, clever and stupid, good and bad, are all lodged in one 
huge building, the material Phalanx. Each person or each family is 
to contribute so much capital, either in money, skill, or labour. 
To the lowest class, who contribute labour alone, the Phalanx will 
advance the minimum common necessaries of life ;—to the other 
two classes, the skillists and capitalists, proportionately to their con- 
tributions to the society. Every one may raise himself out of the 
minimum, or suffer himself to fall into a lower class: at the year's 
end the entire produce of the estate will be taken by the corporation, 
who will first deduct the expenses of supporting the phalansterians and 
working the colony, including the advances to the three classes, and 
then divide the surplus into twelfths. Five of which are to be divided 
per capita among the simple labourers, whilst four others are to be 
shared among the capitalists who hold the 1728 shares, into which 
the concern’s capital is divided ; and the remaining three twelfths are 
to satisfy the skillists for their practical and theoretical knowledge. 
Such is the theory: now for the building. We give it in Fourier’s 
words :— 

“The centre should be devoted to peaceful functions, to dining rooms, 
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exchange, council rooms, libraries, studies, &c. In this centre are placed 
the temple, the tour d’ordre, the telegraph, the observatory, the win- 
ter court, ornamented with evergreens, and placed behind the court of 
parade. 

“ One of the wings must contain all the noisy trades, as carpentery, 
smith-work, and hammering; it must likewise contain all the industrial 
assemblies of children, who are generally very noisy. 

“ The other wing must contain the caravansery hotel with its ball-rooms, 
and chambers for intercourse with strangers, that they may not encumber 
the domestic relationship of the Phalanx. 

“The Phalanstery, besides its individual apartments, should contain 
many public rooms, called seristeries, er places of industrial and corporate 
accommodation. 

“There should be set apart, near the dining-rooms, chambers for the 
different groups who wish to separate themselves from the common tables. 

“‘ For every occupation small rooms are contrived close to the ‘ seriste- 
ries,’ or large rooms for the convenience of smaller companies. 

“ The stables and store-rooms should be placed, if possible, opposite the 
mansion. The interval between the palace and the industrial buildings 
would serve as a court of honour, or general evolution. 

“Behind the centre of the palace, the lateral fronts of the two wings 
ought to be prolonged, to contrive and enclose a great winter eourt, form- 
ing a garden and promenade, planted with evergreens; this promenade can 
be placed only in a closed court, and is not to be open to the fields. 

“ Not to give to the palace too extended a front, with developments and 
prolongations which would retard the communications, it will be convenient 
to double the body of buildings in the wings and centre, and leave in the 
interval of the contiguous parallel bodies a vacant space of from thirty to 
forty feet, at least, which would form elongated courts, traversed by corri- 
dors on columns, level with the first story, with closed glass windows, and 
heated or ventilated, according to the season. 

‘“‘ The street-galleries of a Phalanx do not receive light from both sides, 
they form part of the body of the dwellings; each body has a double suite 
of chambers, of which one suite looks out on the fields, and the other into 
the gallery. Zhe church on one side and the theatre on the other, complete the 
centre of Phalansterian unity.’* 


Supposing all the eighteen hundred Phalansterians to be Geody- 
two-Shoes of the very first water; supposing concord vice discord ; 
supposing contentment vice discontentment ; supposing that every one 
is contented with the position in which the Phalanx has placed him ; in 
fine, suppose human nature not human, but phalansterian nature, and 
the Phalanx practicable, and then no one can deny the immense 
temporal benefit that will accrue to the members of the harmonious 
corporation. 


The jolly sons of harmony 
a-meeting at the Phalanx. 


Doubtless under these suppositions five kitchens are cheaper than four 
hundred. One vast store-room with its various compartments for 
every kind of produce, is undoubtedly an improvement on four 
hundred small barns, with a higgledy-piggledy conglomerate within 
its walls; of a truth, the Phalanx having got its estate, can choose 
the most suitable localities for various produce, or the most favour- 





* We have placed this in italics, for the especial benefit of the Curate of Horbling. 
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able spots for its many buildings, which the small farmer cannot. 
And though the massing together of these four hundred families 
may reduce the demand for enclosures and barricades, for suits, 
title-deeds, and litigation, and destroy the trade of thieves, shutters, 
dogs, and ditches; what matters it to the Phalansterians how seon 
non-phalangian carpenters, lawyers, ditches and dogs disappear 
from this renovated world. You have no right to work either for 
yourself or by yourself, says M. Fourier: like a convict, you must 
work in a gang, and for the benefit of government. 

Nay, says our philosopher, but look at the increase of pleasure 
I offer you by this gang-working : remember, my industry is to be 
attractive. Industry is natural to man and animals—always except- 
ing cats, we presume; it is monotony that makes it repulsive; ergo, 
change will make it attractive. Why does not the clerk enjoy the 
addition and subtraction of columns of figures? because he is at it all 
day, and also, we may add, because his pay is small. Why does not 
the seamstress enjoy shirt-making? because it lasts for ten mortal 
hours every day, says our philosopher: and also, say we, because she 
only gets one penny halfpenny per shirt, and, work herself to death, 
can not gain more than fourpence halfpenny a-day. Doubtless, pin- 
sharpening, or cotton-piecing, or composing, or pleading, is very 
monotonous. Hrgo, changey for changey, says Fourier; take an 
hour in the morning—we beg pardon, two hours is an harmonic 
spell at work—well, two hours after breakfast at turnip-hoeing ; then 
take another harmonic spell at drawing pleas, or teaching French, or 
sticking on pins’ heads, or painting, or teaching theology on the 
pantological system, or hedging, or ditching, or cooking, or all and 
each of these, one after the other, and then see how the work will be 
done. “Be all things by starts, and nothing long,” and, like the 
Margites of Homer, you may by some lucky chance, know every 
thing, but nothing well. 

In two ways, in especial, the benefits of attractive industry are to 
be developed ; the one is religion, the other domestic servitude. In 
harmony, we are assured the household service will be performed by 
groups and series; domestic corporations of men, women and chil- 
dren, will apply themselves to these duties spontaneously. How fear- 
fully ignorant was our father’s cook when she pinned the dishcloth to 
our jacket in return for the anxiety we displayed in watching the 
roasting of a leg of mutton: poor victim to false society, she little 
knew that she was endeavouring to stifle by derision the principle of 
attractive industry in our puerile heart. Good neighbours all, would 
you conceive such a paradise of a servants’ hall, housekeeper’s room, 
kitchen, butler’s pantry, larder, and scullery as the following :— 


“ In harmony, domestic industry will be ennobled by the fact, that none 
are attached to an individual, that all are attached to the Phalanx. Domes- 
ticity, in this sense, is but a reciprocal exchange of services. The various 
cares of the interior attract intrinsically, when free from degradation ; and 
this attraction is again enforced by the zeal and devotedness of domestic 
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corporations to the Phalanx. A certain pleasure will be felt, in the general 
service of the Phalanx, in attending more particularly to the wants of those 
whom we esteem and love. Numbers will engage in the groups and series 
of domestic service through aptitude aud vocation, through zeal for the 
common good, through attachment for individuals. 

“ The groups and series are so interwoven, that almost all the members 
of the Phalanx participate in some of the labours of domesticity, &c. ; and 
where spontaneous attraction is deficient, the sacred legion of boys and 
girls, the devoted corporation, will set all to rights with ardour and alacrity. 
There is, therefore, reciprocity of services. Domestic cares in this order of 
things will become the most powerful links of affection, and esteem, and 
gratitude. Every one is served with zeal, ardour, and devotedness ; there 
is no occasion to command—all desires are foreseen; those who serve are 
apt and zealous friends, who will be served on another occasion with equal 
zeal and aptitude. It is the realization of the evangelical command—that 
society should form but one family, and that all men should be brothers.” 


We once knew a fellow-collegian who declared he would not marry 
until steam servants were invented : poor fellow, if he sees this extract, 
his hesitation is gone. Fourier beats the high pressure footman by 
many a mile. 

The change to be wrought on religion is wondrous; as the world 
changes under the system of attraction, it is to become a scene of 
happiness, rejoicing, and perpetual activity. ‘Truth and innocent 
simplicity are to reign in every heart, and God is to be adored in love ; 
whilst religion is first, we presume, to be made a “ mockery of truth, 
a cloud of fear and darkness, overshadowing men’s mind, and shutting 
out the soul from the pure light of heaven,” in order that Phalan- 
sterianism, when perfected, may no longer permit her to be that 
mockery of truth, that cloud of fear and thick darkness, that obstruc- 
tion to the pure light of heaven, as she is denominated by our new 
philosophers, whose errors the Curate of Horbling, alas! not alone 
among our brethren, dares not only to cherish in his own bosom, but 
to advocate in the temple of God. 

We have now arrived at what is styled at once the basis and apex 
of the system of Fourier, unitary education, which is at once to do 
away with all the present obstacles to education, and to be so simple 
a thing in harmony, that children cannot help being “ brought up well 
without constraint, and educated by the natural development of their 
respective faculties in choirs and corporations of attractive industry, 
art, and science, under the incessant influence of moral and religious 
discipline and joyous freedom of vocation.” So far as morality 
can be taught apart from doctrine, we do not mean to deny that 
moral education is one part of the scheme of phalansterianism—the 
syncretism of the modern system of education ; of what nature the 
religious discipline must be intended to be, we have already had some 
glimpses as we passed on in our discoveries: doubtless we shall dis- 
cover more as we progress through the chapter on Education. 

After every kind of education now in being has been duly exposed 
and cried down, our philosopher's new system is set out at length. 
No one can accuse him of not beginning early enough—from the 
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cradle the new scheme is to commence. First, a great nursery in 
three departments for the infants of the entire phalanstery—rather 
noisy at times. We beg pardon, the children are in harmony; this 
is the true singing for the million. No swaddling-clothes and furs, 
but rooms of even temperature, hot water stoves, and spontaneous 
nurses. And now comes the grand invention,—the pivot of infantine 
harmony : “ the cradles are moved by machinery, twenty at a time.” 
Ohe jam satis, Madame Gammon—a mere slip of the’ pen. We 
have not time to alter it now. But let the lady give her own view 
of this education scheme. 


“To vary the positions of the child, a cradle alone would not be suffi- 
cient ; elastic mats will be employed. They are placed breast high; their 
supports form cavities, where each infant can, lodge without incommoding 
its neighbours. Nets of cord and silk, placed from distance to distance, 
will guard the infant, without depriving it of motion, or preventing it from 
seeing and approaching the neighbouring infant, separated only by a net. 
Other arrangements are provided, so that they may all occupy themselves, 
amuse themselves, play, and at the same time extend, develop and exercise 
their limbs, and try their strength. 

“‘ Each of the chambers is served. day and night by several groups of 
nurses of all ages; for the care of children pleases women at all periods of 
life. The greater part of the young girls, women, and matrons of the Pha- 
lanx, will voluntarily enrol themselves in the groups of nurses ; the infants, 
who will be classed in the different rooms as their dispositions, more or less 
mild or clamorous, mischievous or violent, require nurses of different cha- 
racters. The nurses will choose the groups for which they feel an aptitude. 
The more patient and easy-tempered will enrol themselves in the group of 
service for noisy and impatient children ; the less patient will enrol them- 
selves in the group of little angels. Each group will be again divided into 
smaller groups, forming a new choice for the nurses: one division is ap- 
pointed to give nourishment; another attends- to cleanliness; another 
watches constantly. 

“ The wet-nurses will form distinct groups; these are the mothers, who 
come at appointed hours, each to nourish her own infant. If one of the 
mothers is unwell, or deficient in milk, another who has a superabundance 
will assist her ; it is a duty she performs:towards the Phalanx, charged with 
the care of all the infants ; it is a mark of affection she gives to the mother; 
it is a bond of unity among the sex. 

“ If a mother falls ill, all the series of nurses will offer to replace her im- 
mediately. Each mother who wishes to prolong the cares given to her own 
infant, will enrol herself in the series of nurses, and will choose the groups 
which suit her: she gives her suckling particular attention, according to her 
own good pleasure. The infant belongs to the mother first, and to the 
Phalanx next. She joins the general group only because she sees she can- 
not give her infant near such constant and assiduous cares as it would find 
in the nursery, where groups of nurses, ardently attached to the children, 
relieve each other, day and night, without interruption. The mothers who 
wish to suckle their infants, without attending to the common duties of the 
nursery, will not enrol themselves in any group of the nursery corporation 
but the one, and be free to attend to other labours of their choice. The 
young mother, thus disposed, may content herself with seeing and em- 

racing her infant, and witness the cares bestowed on it by others; nor is 
she required to participate in its maintenance. The Phalanx ensures to all 
its members, from the day of their birth, the minimum of subsistence, care, 
and comfort. 

“As soon as the children have some gleams of intelligence, and are 
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capable of some address, from three to four years of age, new corporations, 
devoted to the guardianship and guidance of children, have the care of con- 
ducting them in the different workshops of the Phalanstery, and in the 
gardens, orchards, fields, kitchen-gardens, stables, cow-houses, and poultry- 
yards, where they have constantly under their eyes the labours of organized 
groups and series. The superintendents will consist chiefly of old men and 
matrons, for old age sympathizes most with childhood. The various apti- 
tudes and talents of these young children will be allowed freely to dawn, 
grow, and develop themselves: their instinct of imitation is such, that to 
attract them to industry, it would be sufficient to allow them the use of 
miniature tools of gardening and general industry ; they will immediately 
make use of them ardently and passionately, as they are instructed. They 
will not seek to break-and destroy ; but, stimulated by the example of children 
a little older than themselves, already useful workers, who enjoy certain 
privileges, such as larger and more substantial instruments, agreeable uni- 
forms, a regular organization in groups and series, the little children will 
strive to put all the address of which they are susceptible into their minia- 
ture labours. A certain pride innate in children will likewise be taken 
advantage of, a feeling which makes them aspire to participate in the labours 
of those a little older, to render themselves useful, to be of importance ; 
this will be turned to account from the earliest infancy upwards. In the 
gardens they will grub up noxious weeds ; in the kitchen they will turn lit- 
tle spits, shell peas, wash the vegetables, sort the fruit, wash the plates, &c. 
From the moment that they become useful, they will be formed into choirs 
and corporations, groups and series, regularly disciplined in all their studies 
and their occupations. In each group are established different degrees of 
capacity, which is a means of emulation contained within the group itself, 
without reckoning the rivalries between contiguous groups. A means still 
more powerful, is the successive passage of childhood in different phases, 
corresponding to different ages. In proportion as he acquires vigour and 
intelligence, the child passes successively through different choirs and com- 
panies of youth, all of which enjoy the prerogatives and privileges conform- 
able to their employments, which are successively more difficult and more 
elevated, so that each child has before him a group more advanced in 
strength and skill, inte which he cannot enter, without perfecting himself, 
and passing the examinations necessary to prepare him for the labours and 
the studies of the group above.” 


Plenty of provision this for the social and material education, 
excepting in one very material point! How is it to be ensured that 
all these young Phalansterian angels may not with genuine perverse- 
ness become attached to one occupation—perhaps to that of doing 
nothing? As for their religious education, in that as well as the 
social and material, independence seems the foundation, the principle— 
pick it up where and as you can. They are to see God in his works ; 
to feel him in themselves; to recognise his presence in the social 
harmony of the Phalanx. Of course creeds are quite out of the 
question ; it is these that have brought fear and darkness over man’s 
soul, and shut him out from heaven. As for setting apart a body of 
men as teachers of religion—cannot be dreamt of—monstrous—con- 
trary to attraction. What! when a man is allowed to be painter, 
servant, professor of music, ditcher, and cook, consecutively, shall 
one man be bound to be a teacher of religion for more than two 
hours ? Fit it in between the cooking and the dancing lesson ; take a 
two hours’ turn at it in the barn, the cellar, the cow-house, the garden, 
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the stable, the poultry-yard, or any other of the perpetual scenes and 
texts of Phalansterian instruction. But mark another benefit to arise © 
from stocking the world with Phalansterian colonies—unlimited tra- 
velling, cheap and instructive. Each individual will travel as his 
nature prompts him, with a view to pleasure, from want of motion, or for 
instruction and utility. The next great benefit is the formation of 
mighty armies, not of warriors, but of workers; not of subversive, 
but of constructive glory ; to create, instead of to destroy ; to spread 
themselves over the world as candidates for work, ready to construct, 
in one campaign, a canal through the isthmus of Suez, a rail-road 
through the desert of Sahara, or a tunnel through the Alps or Apen- 
nines. But hear the teacher— 


“In harmony, a maguificent career opens itself for all active dispositions ; 
it is at onee the aim, the recompense, and the completion of the first edu- 
cation. This career is that of the industrial armies, which, in numbers of 
many hundred thousand men, will spread themselves over the whole world, 
to cultivate and fertilize the earth, to embellish and make it fit for human 
beings to inhabit. These armies will be sacred legions, conquering the 
physical obstructions of the globe, and cleansing it from all impurities. The 
substitution of industrial armies for the present armies of destruction is one 
of the most sublime conceptions of Fourier, and one which opens the 
ont og for the imagination with regard to the material prospects of 
the globe. 

“‘ Industrial armies spring naturally from the system of unity. That 
which would be quite impossible in the present state of national hostility, 
namely, the levy of a million of athletic industrials, drawn from fifty em- 
pires, each furnishing twenty thousand men, will be easily effected wuen 
all countries, organized in unitary series of Phalanxes, and living in har- 
mony, shall have for their first care the progressive cultivation and em- 
bellishment of the whole globe. 

“If we divest ourselves of the prejudice of false perfectibility, and cast 
an impartial glance over the globe, we are immediately struck with astonish- 
ment in seeing that, after se many ages, some thousand years of man’s 
existence, it is yet a wilderness, a desert! but we soon discover the real 
cause of this calamity in our destructive armies, who have permanently 
steeped the earth in human blood, and ravaged it incessantly; destroying 
man’s creations as fast as they arose, and opposing their destructive furies 
to the industrial genius of humanity. ow is it that philanthropists, on 
seeing these disastrous struggles, have not proposed to themselves the union 
of five hundred thousand men, engaged in general constructive labours ra- 
ther than destructive energy? In contemplating the magnificent results 
which would arise from substituting industrial for destructive armies, they 
would have discovered the principles of unity which could alone maintain 
them, and they would also loon edhe the true social state, the destiny 
of man.” 


Why industrial armies were not thought of before was because, 
mad as many philosophers have been, and devoted to impracticabi- 
ities, they had too much regard for their systems to hazard them by 
such an acme of nonsense. ‘The primary requisite for the develop- 
ment of this theory seems a state of perfection; or, as Mr. Doherty 
would call it, Edenism. In order to prevent evil — arising and 


being matured in the independent youths of the Phalanx, they are to 
live in an atmosphere of perfection. The example of others is to be 
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their guide, and the absence of everything imperfect, the means of 
preventing the introduction even of the thought of vice. Ergo, the 
independent elders of the Phalanx must be themselves perfect, in 
order to ensure the perfect education of the juniors by example. 
But as, according to M. Fourier, there is no scheme of education by 
which perfection such as a Phalansterian must enjoy, except by the 
means of a Phalansterian, the independent exemplars—the exempla 
majora—of the Phalanx must themselves have been nursed in machine- 
rocked cradles, warm rooms, and educated on the Phalansterian 
scheme. Ergo, we have got into as pretty a vicious circle of argu- 
ment as ever philosopher conceived. 

The new philosophers are very eager in accusing the Socialists as 
having no religion, and in claiming for themselves the title of Chris- 
tian philosophers. Will any one of their defenders, from Mr.Doherty, 
their pontifex maximus, to the curate of Horbling, tell us what their 
religious belief really and truly is. We are unwilling to disbelieve 
their assertions, as their notions are quite ridiculous enough not to 
require being stamped as unchristian; but to us—and we will be 
judged by our friends—to us they do seem to be nothing better 
than deists. 

Mr. Doherty aforesaid has, in his biography of Fourier, set out 
the eight “ serious objections,” which the world has advanced against 
his master’s discoveries. The objections are of the world, worldly. 


“1. Such pretended discoveries concerning the perfection of social insti- 
tutions are mere arbitrary combinations, incompatible with human nature. 
“2. The science of society would have been discovered long ago, if it 
existed in principle. 
“3. Such ideal perfection never has been, and therefore never can be, 
realized on earth. 
“4, All theoretical systems are impracticable: the improvement of 
society must be the work of time in gradually reforming political institutions, 
“5. The condition of the poor must always depend on the state of 
. trade, and be subject to its fluctuations. 
“6. The political economists have described all the secret springs of 
production and economy. 
“7, Commercial intercourse affords the most effectual means of gene- 
ralising civilization among barbarous nations. 
“8, Malthus has proved, that all systems of improvement in society are 
rendered inadequate by the principles of population.” 


These eight pins of objection, of course, Mr. Doherty knocks over 
with ease and self-satisfaction; he might have saved himself the 
trouble with the last, as Mr. Alison had long ago done his work for 
him. But to the O'Doherty, argument is as easy as Phalansterianism. 
And then, look at his vocabulary. Who can stand against such 
words as “edenism,” “savageism,” “competitive civilization,” 
“ solidarity,” “ simple association and contrasted association” ? Who 
can match one who knows the exact note in the diatonic scale of 
the family affeetion of an orphan, or of a parent that has lost a child; 
or who can prove that “ the family affection between parents and 
children, where the same father has legitimate children by his wife, 
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and illegitimate by his concubine”—oh, fie, for an attractive industry 
man !—“ is the dissonance of the first and second notes of the musical 
scale ?” As to the practicability of the scheme, we have now, after 
one failure, some years ago, a full-grown Phalanx in actual operation 
near Dijon. With some account of this material argument we will 
conclude our paper. 

In the year 1841 Mr. Young purchased an estate of thirteen hun- 
dred acres, situated in the canton Nuits, about twelve miles from 
Dijon. On the estate was the old abbey of Citeaux, built about the 
end of the last century, with its orangeries, private theatre, monks’ 
dormitory, and large out-buildings for farming purposes, including 
everything of stock and moveables. About 65,000/. was given for 
the property. On these lands, and in this chateau, Mr. Young has 
located a joint-stock company, or cooperative society, for working the 
estate of Citeaux, in whom the moveable property of the estate is 
vested ; whilst another joint-stock company are proprietors of the 
estate itself, Mr. Young, of course, is head of the mob, called the 
responsible director, and is assisted by ‘“‘associes commanditaires,” signs 
for the society, and has three hundred shares out of the thousand, 
into which the million francs working capital is divided. By article 10, 
** Shareholders may either take part in the active industrial pursuits 
of the establishment, or not, as they please, and may transfer their 
shares as in other joint-stock companies. Once every year all the 
shareholders will meet to hear the directors’ report, whilst the ‘‘ com- 
mission de surveillance” will meet more often to inspect accounts and 
suggest improvements or alterations ; the general body of shareholders 
elect the members of the “commission de surveillance,” who again 
elect the directors. In number nine, they sit for three years, three 
retiring every year, but capable of re-election. So much for the 
** sociétaires externes.” The “‘ sociétaires internes,” or cooperative 
members, the pure Phalansterians, come next. Let them state their 
own rules themselves. 


“ SOCIETAIRES INTERNES —COOPERATIVE MEMBERS. 

“ Art. 24.—All persons employed in the active business of the establish- 
ment, manufacturing, commercial, agricultural, domestic, educational, admi- 
nistrative, or otherwise, will be interested in the general advantages of the 
society, by participating in the dividends awarded to labour, independently 
of capital, and without possessing any property in shares as hereinafter ex- 
plained. Such members to be classed under the head of ‘ Sociétaires In- 
ternes,’ or cooperative members. 

“ Art. 25.—The cooperative members, who possess at least one coupon 
of a share (value 4/.,) will be entitled to elect a committee of three mem- 
bers from amongst themselves, who will have the right of inspecting, at all 
times, the general accounts of the society, and to give their advice collect- 
ively and consultatively to the director, with regard to the actual proceed- 
ings of the society, and the best mode of conducting particular operations 
practically. This committee will be elected by a majority of voters, and 
each coupon will give a right to one vote. The committee thus elected 
forming a cooperative council, designated the ‘ Conseil de Capital’ (Council 
of Capital.) 

“ Art. 26.—All the cooperative members of the society, having attained 
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the age of 21 years, whether they possess coupons of shares or not, will 
have the right of electing a committee of three persons, to be named the 
‘Council of Industry’ (Conseil du Travail.) Each person will be entitled 
to one vote, and this committee will be elected by the simple majority of 
votes. 

“ The functions of this committee will consist in preparing regulations for 
the practical operations of industry and the daily distribution of labour, the 
fixing of salaries, &c. &c., subject to the approval of the directors. 

“ Art. 27.—The members of the Council of Capital will unite with those 
of the Council of Industry to form a collective council, to advise the director 
when he requires their assistance to decide upon internal regulations. In 
such cases, the united councils will elect a president from their own body, 
who will have a casting vote in case of equally divided votes. 

‘«The members of these councils will be elected for one year, one-third of 
whom will retire every four months, and be replaced by new elections. 
During the first year the retiring members will be designated by drawing 
lots; and afterwards, the completion of the year's service will entitle mem- 
bers to retire. 

“ Art. 28.—Cooperative members are entitled to an advance of food, 
clothing, and accommodation for one year, equal to the estimated minimuin 
value of their labour for that period, which will be regulated by the general 
state of industry, and fixed by the director consistently with the wants cf 
the member and the interests of the society. 

“This minimum includes food, washing, and lodging, the education of 
children, with medical and necessary care in case of illness. 

“ This advance of a minimum will not in any case involve a debt or obli- 
gation from the person who receives it, as it will not be made to any person 
whose services are not deemed equal in value, except in cases of illness, 
orphans, or very young children. 

“ Art. 29.—Every labourer on the establishment, whether a hired ser- 
vant or cooperative member of the society, will be under the authority of 
the director, and liable to be dismissed for improper conduct. 

“No person will be admitted as a cooperative member, interested in the 
general dividends of this society, without having previously adhered to 
these rules and regulations. 

“ Art. 30.—The cooperative member who may be discharged for impro- 
per conduct in the course of the year, will not be entitled to any share of 
the general dividend at the end of the year; the minimum advanced being 
deemed equal to the services performed by such persons, who would have 
no claim upon the society under any pretext whatever.”’ 


What! improper conduct in a state of perfection ? 


** GENERAL DIVIDENDS. 


“ Art. 34 —The necessary expenses of the establishment will be deducted 
from the total produce before the amount of dividend be fixed en the net 
amount of profit. These necessary expenses comprise: 1st.—All that is 
required to secure the minimum of comfort to the cooperative members, as 
stated in Art.28. 2d.—The minimum of interest guaranteed to the pro- 
prietors of the estate. 3d.—All taxes and imposts legally due to the go- 
vernment of the country. 4th.— All expenses of repair in the general 
wear and tear of the establishment. 

“ Art. 35.—In addition to the general expenses enumerated in the pre- 
ceding article, the director and the “ commission de surveillance,” when the 
general inventory has been completed at the end of the year, will deter- 
mine conjointly upon the amount of reserve required to guard against un- 
favourable harvests and other contingencies, such as the depreciation of 
value in machinery or other property, and this reserve fund will also be de- 
ducted from the general product, before the amount of dividend be fixed.. 
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“ Art. 36.—The minimum of interest secured to Mr. Young or his re- 
presentatives for capital is fixed at forty-three thousand five hundred francs 
per annum, being dues per cent. on the sum paid for the estate. 

“ Art. 37.—After deducting from the general product of the estate during 
the year, the various expenses enumerated in the two preceding articles, 
the remainder will be net profit, from which net profit a sum, equal to three 
per cent., will be set apart for the interest of capital invested in the shares 
of the industrial society, to be paid to the shareholders for interest due on 
their shares from the date of payment, and for arrears of interest due, if 
such a case occur, from difficulties of preceding years. 

“ After deducting all these dues from the general produce of the esta- 
blishment, the surplus will be set apart for dividends, in the general propor- 
tion of one-third to capital (the passive source of production,) and two- 
thirds to labour and skill (the active source of production.) 

“ Art. 38.—The dividend awarded to po will be distributed in pro- 
portion to the sums invested by each person in the fixed property of the 
estate, and in the floating or industrial capital; but the proprietor of the 
estate cannot, in any case, receive a dividend exceeding eight per eent. on 
the fifty-eight thousand pounds of purchase-money, inclusive of the mini- 
mum of three per cent. All sums exceeding eight per cent. of dividend to 
general capital will be exelusively devoted to industrial capital. 

“ Art. 39.—The two-thirds of general dividend awarded to labour and 
skill, in addition to the minimum secured in the preceding articles, will be 
divided amongst the cooperative members, according to the principles of 
regulation mentioned in Art. 26, namely, each person respectively, accord- 
ing to the relative value of their labour and minimum. 

“ Art. 40.—The desire of Mr. Arthur Young, the present proprietor of 
the estate of Citeaux, being that those persons who are interested in the 
floating or industrial capital should also be interested in the fixed capital or 
property, legal arrangements have been made that persons who invest 
money in shares of industrial capital may have the-right of investing an 
equal sum in shares of the fixed capital, but not where such sums are less 
than two thousand five hundred francs, or one hundred pounds sterling, 
sang one-fourth of a full share, ten thousand francs, or four hundred 
pounds. 

“ To secure this very desirable unity of interests, Mr. Arthur Young will 
reserve a number of shares in the fixed property, equal to the amount of 
the floating capital, fixed in Art. 3, at one million (forty thousand pounds,) 
and will only dispose of such shares to other parties, in the event of their 
not being cubsastbad by persons interested in the acting capital. 

“ Art. 41.—If at any time it should be found, from a general inventory, 
that the society for working the estate had lost one-half of the capital in- 
vested, a dissolution of the seciety might immediately take place, before 
the expiration of the time mentioned in Art. 2; and the minimum of interest 
secured (in Art. 36) to the capital invested in the fixed property, would 
cease to be due.* 

“ Art. 42.—In case of such results, the improvements realised upon the 
estate would be estimated by authorised appraisers, and one-third of the 
value of such improvements would be reserved to the proprietor, who 
would pay over the amount of the other two-thirds to the industrial 
society. 

‘If the proprietor of the estate preferred selling it by auction to accept- 
ing the valuation of improvements by appraisers, he would be at liberty to 
do so, and the value of improvements would then be equal to the sum 
realised over and above the fifty-eigh. thousand pounds paid for the estate 
by Mr. Arthur Young. 





* The society has taken a lease of existence for ninety-nine years. 
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“ Art. 43.—The dissolution mentioned in the preceding articles could only 
be effected by an absolute majority of individual voters, representing, at 
least, two-thirds of the capital invested in the industrial society.” 


Such is the primary phalanx at Citeaux. ‘It is twelve months,” 
say they, “ since this establishment was organized, and every thing 
progresses in it better and more rapidly than was anticipated by the 
most sanguine of its projectors. ‘The labourers live well, and are 
interested in its success by the hope of a good profit at the end of 
the year, in addition to their regular salary.” The work we quote 
from has not been in print more than a month; the year of the asso- 
ciation (it began in September, 1841) is concluded—we should like 
to have known with what results. Has Mr. Young as yet discovered 
the similarity between Fourierism and Owenism, by finding that it 
is all owing, and no paying ? 

A letter with which the curate of Horbling has favoured the Times 
newspaper, requires us to say a few more words on this subject. It 
seems that others have considered it their duty to warn people of 
the tendency of these doctrines of Fourier, and in doing so have 
charged our curate with advocating Socialism. This is his answer : 


“The industrial system of the late Charles Fourier, is the only portion of 
his theory that I have recommended; and this I have done, not in the 
sermon itself, but in the appendix, a reference to which will show in a 
moment how unlike that system is to communism, or the views of Owen. 

“ Whatever may be the speculative and erroneous views of Fourier upon 
other matters, Z have nothing to do with them; [1npeep?] the public are 
qualified to deal with them, and to decide upon their merits or demerits. 
My aim has been, and is nothing more, than to direct attention to a matter 
which I hope I may live to see taken up by the Church, viz. association 
upon christian principles, for which purpose the system I have indicated 
seems better adapted than anything I have hitherto met with.” 

So, when the spiritual instructor of a parish deems it his duty to 
recommend a portion of a philosopher’s scheme for the adoption of 
his flock, it is not this pastor's duty to warn his flock of the erroneous 
views this philosopher held on points of most vital interest to their 
souls. It is not his duty to denounce the covert deism, the hardly 
concealed disbelief in the Scriptures, otherwise than as traditions, 
little more credible than heathen fables of old. Oh, no! He has 
nothing to do with his new protegé’s erroneous opinions on other 
points, however vital. Nay, more, if the curate is right, he is to 
recommend to his readers a careful and dispassionate study of the 
books in which what he approves of is welded together with these 
erroneous opinions, without one word of warning. As far as we can 
judge, the errors of Fourier on vital points cannot be disjoined from 
his industrial theory, the groundwork of which is a vital error. But, 
admitting that this rejunction could be effected, and that our curate 
is not bound to warn his readers of the pitfall, how far is he justified 
in openly sanctioning the Phalansterians as a class, in giving a holy 
sanction to the entire theory and the books in which it is advocated, 
by adopting their publisher, heralding the titles of their writings, and 
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recommending their destructive works; not extracts from them, not 
portions of them; their entire works, as they are printed on the 
wrapper of his sermon—the works from whieh our extracts have been 
made? It is not every one can decide—nay, perhaps Mr. Larken 
himself may be puzzled in determining—how far he goes with the 
Phalansterians. It is enough for the sect and fur the world that he 
gives the theory his countenance, without a warning, without a dis- 
claimer. He is answerable by his sermon for every error advocated 
by the sect he thus partially (as he tells us) patronises. 


It may appear, at first sight, to some of our readers that we have 
been writing in a tone of needless alarm ;—that, on our own showing, 
Fourierism is a thing too absurd to be dreaded ; that the mere diffi- 
culties interposed by the whole frame-work of society in the way of 
establishing a Phalanx, are such as may set every man’s mind at ease 
on the subject of his living to see any thing of the sort. To this 
we reply, that it is not Fourierism per se that we in any way fear. 
We no more expect to see a Phalanx than our imaginary objectors. 
But what we do think ought to be regarded with seriousness, even 
with awe, is the present multiplication of schemes for uniting men 
otherwise than by God’s grace, and in the bonds of His holy 
Church. To avert the evils of mortality, and to scale the heavens 
by structures of our own erection, has been the dream of man’s 
heart, at intervals, from the presumptuous attempt on Shinar, down 
to the present time. And surely one day it is to be made on a 
fearful scale ; and will tempt men by presenting every human appear- 
ance of success. One day the restraints of society, and law, and 
government—that “ which now letteth,” must be taken away, to make 
room for the full and the last revelation of the rebellion that is in 
man’s heart. ‘The mystery of iniquity would seem to be working 
now in many shapes: schemes of union through education, falsely so 
called; through a common vow of temperance, having no respect to 
that taken in Baptism, are but its least appalling forms. Then we 
have seen St. Simonism, Socialism, Mormonism, and Fouricrism. 
None of these, perhaps, are ever to come up to the full mark, or 
develop the entire outline and image of Antichrist; but do they 
not sound in the ear of Faith like prelusive mutterings—the first 
fitful gusts of the coming tempest ? Whether that tempest be near 
or distant, according to human computation, matters little: on any 
supposition, those who would pass.unhurt through ‘the trial that is 
to come on all the earth,” should give heed to the signs of the times. 
On any supposition, the multiplication of such schemes as we have 
been considering, is one of the most awful and significant of those 
signs. 

And one other consideration strikes us as important. Every plan 
of social regeneration and union, except the Divine one, must, from 
the very nature of the case, be infidel in its principle ; and infidel 
such have, for the most part, avowed themselves to be; but of late 
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they have presented us with a ghastly phantom of religion. This, 
surely, is markworthy. Infidel they remain ; but with the full horror 
of infidelity hid beneath a tempting veil. And is not this what, 
taking the prophetic word in its simplest acceptation, we may expect 
the final Antichrist to be—sitting in the temple of God, and show- 
ing himself that he is God. 

There is but one course for the appointed watchmen, when they 
observe portents like these: to proclaim the grace of God as the 
one remedy for the evils perceptible alike in individuals and in 
society, and the Church of God as the one only plan of union on 
which a blessing can be expected, and in which the natural selfish- 
ness and separation of fallen men can be done away with. So may 
they hope at once to prevent the earnest struggler against that 
selfishness and separation, with the blessedness which he might be led 
vainly to seek for in some godless scheme, and to arm Christians 
with a power of instinctively detecting whatever plans of melioration 
come not from above, and must, at all hazards, be cast aside. 
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Tue taste for collections of hymns for public worship appears 

now so extensively spread in this country, that, whether we 

approve it or disapprove it, it seems vain to think of changing 
it. In country places, and here and there a town congregation, 
the old and new versions of Psalms linger on, with such addi- 
tions as the managers of the University Press have thought 
proper to add to them; but in many parts of the kingdom even 
the villages are invaded, and one pastor after another follows 
his own taste, or obeys that of his people, by introducing some 
collection of hymns, as judgment or caprice may suggest. The 
matter, therefore, assumes an interest which may justify us in 
bestowing a little time and attention in considering its various 
bearings. 

In briefly discussing this subject, then, it may be as well first 
to recollect what was the state of things before the Reformation. 
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It will be remembered, that in the old breviaries, which con- 
tained the service for the various hours of the day, the musical 
service, as distinguished from the more monotonous chant in 
which the prayers were recited, (now designated in our rubrics 
by the term “ saying,” as distinguished both from mere “reading” 
on the one hand, and “singing” on the other,) comprised chanted 
psalms and versicles, anthems, and hymns; and in the missals, 
or service-books for (what ought to have been) the Holy Com- 
munion, of longer anthems, the creed, and a peculiar Lind of 
hymn called a prose. At the time of the Reformation, the Psalms, 
versicles, anthems and creed, not being in metre, were put into 
English without difficulty; but with regard to the hymns 
the case was different. ‘To translate them required some rea- 
diness at rhythmical composition, and, to do it well, something 
of the spirit of poetry; and as at that period even our English 
secular poetry was much behind the prose, there probably 
existed no means of procuring any such translation of the 
ancient hymns as would have had any chance of becoming 
popular. Cranmer, we know, tried his hand, but his success 
was not such as to encourage either him or any of his friends 
to extend the experiment. 

There might have been other causes. The metre of the 
Latin hymns is different from our own, many being strictly 
classical. ‘The tunes, therefore, of the old hymns could not be 
taken for the translations; and to compose English verses in 
the Latin metres would have been contrary to the genius of the 
language, and have ensured failure. Furthermore, although the 
great body of the Latin hymns were admirable in subject, in sys- 
tem, in tone and spirit, yet the most popular were objectionable, 
as being invocations of the Virgin; and it was therefore, per- 
haps, thought better to let them alk drop, than to risk perpetu- 
ating those which were unscriptural, by showing any person 
the way to putting them into the vernacular tongue. atever 
were the causes, the hymns were allowed to fall into desuetude, 
and nothing remained to the English Church of the most popu- 
lar style of its devotional minstrelsy. 

But it was not to be expected that metrical singing should be 
laid aside; and accordingly, first in private houses, then as it 
were by stealth in oath churches, and afterwards by royal 
permission, a custom brought from abroad of singing portions of 
the Psalms in metre, came, in default of the hymns, to prevail 
in our churches to a great extent.* But the royal autho- 





* To this it must be added, that the Ultra-protestant, or Puritan spirit, both on 
the continent and in our own country, was, from the first, opposed to the ancient 
mode of chanting the psalter ; and this, as-is well known, came to its height at the 
fearful outbreak of the great rebellion. In the later English Church, chanting, as 
a part of congregational worship, has certainly, for the most part, been little prac- 
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rity in this case (whatever be its value) is but permissive. In 
the rubric there is of course no countenance for the practice. A 
clergyman may therefore exercise his own judgment in the 
matter, whether, or to what extent, he will use these versions 
of Psalms; but if metrical versions are used at all, (though, we 
confess, we are not among those who desire their continuance in 
our churches, ) the Old and New Versions seem to possess claims 
upon churchmen which no other compositions in present use 
have; and we know not how it may be with other persons, but, 
for ourselves, we still prefer portions of them to any similar com- 
positions we have ever met with. The last, and perhaps the best 
of them, Mr. Keble’s, appears to us to labour under insuperable 
objections. To say nothing of the frequent divisions of the 
sense in the middle of a line, and (what appears to plain 
people)affected poetical language, he has made arbitrary divisions 
of the Psalms, and precluded those who may use his version 
from making any other division, or from making their own 
selection of verses, by translating different portions of the same 
Psalm in different metres; and that alone is a complete bar to 
its general adoption. Still it must be confessed that individual 
psalms, and portions of psalms, have been translated, both by 
him and by other persons, with a flow of poetical feeling, a force 
of expression, and smoothness of rhythm, which leaves nothing 
to desire in such compositions. 

The metrical Psalms are now made to occupy a place in our ser- 
vice which was never contemplated in the ancient ritual. They 
come “ before and after morning and evening prayer, and before 
and after sermons;” 7. e. they form (properly speaking) no part 
of the public devotion, but either introduce it and prepare for it, 





tised. In cathedrals it has been made an exhibition by a few practised singers; in 
parochial churches it has been almost wholly unknown, owing to the substitution 
of metrical versions, and a kind of feeling, at the same time, that the chanting of the 
prose Psalter is attended with much greater difficulty. The notion thatchanting is diffi- 
cult, has no foundation, however, in fact. Of course, time is required to accustom our 
people to what has been so long in abeyance; still they may be taught; and as con- 
trasted with metrical psalmody, let a whole congregation but join with heart and 
voice, and it will be found that chanting is infinitely the more devotional and impres- 
sive of the two kinds of worship, while, again, the spirit of the Psalms, as we must 
never forget, is much more effectually preserved. On this head, it is hardly possible 
to add anything to the force of Hooker’s glowing language in that never-to-be-for- 
gotten passage of his 5th Book, ch. xxxviil.-ix. 

Mr. Keble has an unfortunate passage in the preface to his Metrical Psalter, which 
we hope in a future edition to see expunged. ‘* The custom,” he says, “‘ of singing 
the psalms rather than chanting them, has prevailed among us so long, and so 
universally, that there is small hope at present ef changing it; and, as long as it lasts, 
and is sanctioned by authority, such efforts as the present are admissible.” But if the 
chanting of the Psalter be the true, ancient, and really authorized congregational 
psalmody, which Mr. Keble surely would admit, then let us neither discourage nor 
look doubtfuily upon its revival; and let us beware lest, by multiplying metrical 
versions, and metrical tunes, we only hold out temptations to the prolongation of an 
uncatholic custom. We do not so act in our attempts to revive other ancient prac- 
tices of the Church. 


NO. XXV.——N. S. G 
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or fill up the interval between one service and another—for 
instance, between morning prayer and the communion service. 
After sermons they are not commonly used; and before morning 
and evening prayer their use is less frequent than it was. There 
is another portion of the service in which custom has introduced 
the Psalms in some college chapels, cathedrals, and parish churches, 
é. e. after the third collect of morning and evening prayer. Here, 
of course, they come in place of the anthem; and, as it is in- 
tended by the Church that there should be singing at this part 
of the service, it seems proper enough that metrical portions of the 
Psalms should be used in cases where the anthem, in its usual 
form, cannot, for want of a competent choir, be performed.* 
We now come to hymns. We have said, that the ancient 
Latin hymns were thrown away (not perhaps intentionally) at 
the Reformation. As the mass of the people did not under- 
stand them, and as the most popular were superstitious, it 
might at first be imagined that the Church sustained no great 
loss; but this requires reconsideration. Let it be remembered, 
that the greater portion of these hymns were not only free 
from all taint of superstition, but thoroughly sound and scriptural 
in tone and matter; that there was a warm vein of devotion 
running through most of them; that they were arranged upon 
a system, three for each day in the week, two or three each for 
-all the great days or seasons of the Church, and others again 
suited for various specified occasions; that in this system there 


was a strict application of the thoughts to the time for which 
the hymn was appointed; that they were throughout christian 
and evangelical, embodying all the great doctrines and practical 
principles of the Gospel; and so in this respect distinguished 
from the Psalms,+ that all who understood Latin, 7. ¢ a con- 





* The only restriction placed upon anthems by authority is, “ that they be taken 
out of the word of God.” And as being translations of parts of Holy Scripture, 
(though not in the authorized prose versions,) the metrical Psa!ms, especially the 
Old Version, from its acknowledged faithfulness, may be allowable. It is well 
known that metrical anthems were in use before as well as at the Reformation; and 
several ancient compositions of this kind are still extant in our cathedral books; 
and, of course, the occasional use of detached passages in this way has not the objec- 
tionable effect of superseding the ordinary chanting. 

+ We are desirous of strengthening our own views in some respects, and of sup- 
plying some remarks on the distinct uses and characteristics of Psalms and Hymns 
by the following just and thoughtful extract from the British Critic for July last:— 

“ We would by no means be understood to uphold them [metrical Psalms ] as substi- 
tutes fer Christian Hymns. Psalms, after all, are one thing, Hymns another ; as the 
words of the Apostle may teach us. Metrical Psalms, however, even the most suc- 
cessful, partake of the character of both at once; and, like other attempts at a com- 
promise, miss, rather than combine, the distinctive excellences of the things united. 
Instead of being Hymns, they are rather spoiled Psalms; for who will say, even of 
the best imaginable version, in metre and rhyme, of the Psalms of David, that it is 
not a very insufficient representation of its original? Metre and rhyme must be 
some drawback upon literal accuracy in the hands even of the most skilful ; and if 
any composition must suffer more or less in the transfer from one language, or from 
one form, into another, this is 2 fortiori true of a portion of the inspired Scriptures. 
Now the metrical Psalms are not merely .a translation, but a paraphrase besides. We 
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siderable body of both clergy and laity, had the benefit of 
them in their public devotions previous to the Reformation, and 





are, therefore, for leaving the divine work of the Psalmist, as nearly as possible, in the 
form in which it was originally cast. 
* x * * * * 

“ But there are other than these merely mechanical differences between the Psalms 
and the Ecclesiastical Hymns, which make it important that they should be kept 
apart. Each kind of sacred song has its own purpose; and each should accordingly 
be confined to its own department. The Psalms of David were never, that we can 
make out, designed by the Church for what may be called an outlet of enthusiasm,* 
which is, nevertheless, an object quite within the scope of her provisions, What we 
mean is this: the special subjects of the Evangelical, as distinguished from the Legal 
dispensation ;. the mystery of Divine love in all its manifold and engaging features ; the 
solemn circumstances of the Gospel History ; the graces and achievements of the Saints ; 
or, again, the wonders of creation and the order of the natural world, as viewed by a 
Christian eye; all these are topics calculated to awaken feelings of a very impatient 
force in every religious mind ; feelings which, under the almost overwhelming pres- 
sure of the reserve imposed by a want of sympathy in the world around, are apt to 
grow even clamorous for their appointed satisfaction; and so, where the Church 
does not take them under her guidance, to vent themselves in irregular and irreverent 
ways. This, and nothing worse than this, we take to be the account of a great deal 
of that ardent, but unchastised religious writing, speaking, and preaching, which are 
found on every side. All this is the enthusiastic element of man’s religious nature, 
struggling for freedom under a system, not of equitabie government, but of inconsi- 
derate despotism; struggling for freedom, and issuing in lawlessness. Now this isa 
result which the Church, if she had her way, would never allow. She would pene- 
trate to the souls of men, as one may say, through every pore; there would be no 
amiable or holy feeling (such as those to which we are quite willing to attribute the 
irregularities or extravagances just hinted at) which she would not arrest, absorb, 
and regulate; no principle of action in our regenerated nature which she would not 
consult ; no hue of its versatile forms, of which she would not present to the eye the 
Divine type and matchless counterpart in her own celestial pattern. 

“‘Inasmall way, the removal of the Catholic (metrical) Hymns from our Church Ser- 
vice has operated to our disadvantage in this respect. The Hymns of the Church are 
intended to furnish one, among many other legitimate outlets,.of that spirit of ardent 
and affectionate devotion, which it is so grievous to see wasting itself, under actual 
circumstances, in irregular and erroneous courses. The Psalms alone, as we shall 
attempt to show, do not seem adequate to the special object which we are here suppos- 
ing the Church to have at heart; the direct satisfaction, namely, of the feelings of 





1 “This appears partly from the custom, which came into the Church at a very early 
period, of applying to the Psalms a much less jubilant kind of chant than to the 
Ecclesiastical Hymns. The Donatists (as observed by Bingham, Ant. L. 14) re- 
proached the Catholics with even “ shouting out their Hymns of human composition 
like persons trying to excite the feelings of an audience by exhortations of their own,” 
whereas the divine canticles they sang to “a subdued measure.”’ The account of the 
Donatists was probably an exaggeration; but:the contrast which they observed, and 
which was no doubt in the main true, would seem to point at some such difference of 
principle as has been now observed. Sir John Hawkius says, ‘ Almost from the first 
time when music was introduced into the Service of the Church, it was of two kinds, 
consisting in a gentle inflection of the voice, which they termed plain song, and a more 
artificial and elaborate kind of music adapted to the Hymns and sulemn Offices con- 
tained in the ritual ; and this distinction has been maintained through all succeeding 
ages.’ The figured chants which have come into use in this country since the Re- 
formation, [Revolution ?] are an exception to this remark; but it is getting to be 
more and more felt, that the nearer the chanting of the Psalms approaches to plain 
song, the greater is the security for reverence. The simpler the strain,. the more 
entirely we seem to abandon the thought of giving effect to the Divine words, which 
should be left to speak for themselves. But the Church appears to have looked on 


the Hymns in a somewhat different light, Hymns are for singing, Psalms rather for 
recitation.” 
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lost that benefit then: let all this be considered, and we think 
it will be felt that the removal of them from the service alto- 
gether was a serious loss; and it would have been a much 
more serious loss, if in the Church before the Reformation a 
devotional spirit had been at all prevalent. Unhappily it was 
otherwise; and as the revival of religion took an intellectual 
turn rather than one that reached the affections, or kindled the 
imagination, it was long before the loss was felt as it otherwise 
would have been. 

But it is impossible to destroy the tendencies of human 
nature; whatever man is in earnest about, to that he will devote 
those powers with which his Maker has gifted him. So persons 
of earnest piety, and at the same time gifted with the power of 
versification, or the spirit of poetry, will express their thoughts 
and feelings on religion in rhythmical or poetical language. 
Accordingly we have remaining many efforts more or less suc- 
eessful, some of which are appended to each of the versions, 
Old and New, which have been received in the Church. They 
appear to be at least of equal merit with the versions them- 
selves. The “ Humble Lamentation of a Sinner,” for instance, 
appended to the Old Version, contains verses very good in 
expression, and very touching in feeling; and Bishop Ken’s 
Morning and Evening Hymns, which have become attached to 
the New Version, are at Teast equal to any thing of the kind 
in the language which had then appeared. It is remarkable 
that both versions contain translations in two metres of the 
ancient “ Veni Creator Spiritus.”—One wonders that acquaint- 
ance with that gem of antiquity did not lead the translators to 
search further into the same mine; but, in all probability, they 
did not translate from the Latin, but merely paraphrased the 
English version already existing in the Ordination service. 
Bishop Ken’s hymns came out in the interval between the two 
versions; and we believe that it was late in the last century 
when they were first appended to the New Version. Even 
those hymns, when so appended, do not appear to have made 
their way into parish churches, and there seems, therefore, to 
have been no temptation to search for more. In addition to 
this we may remark, that they seem better adapted for private 
use, and to have been printed for such use among the boys of 





Christian love and thankfulness, as called forth by the exhibition of specially Chris- 
tian subjects. Which is saying no more than that the Psalms do not answer a 
purpose beyond (so to speak) their scope; a sentiment no more inconsistent with 
the profoundest veneration for the Psalms themselves, than it would be a disparage- 
ment of the Decalogue to say, that it does not supersede the Ecclesiastical precepts. 
Of course, the Psalms involve all Christian truth; the question is, whether, in the 
present case, an implied recognition be enough. 

“The Psalms, then, have their use in Divine Service, as the Hymns have theirs; 
and the Hymns are as little fitted to take the place of the Psalms, as the Psalms that 
of the Hymns.”—Pp. 5—7. 
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Winchester School. They probably were suggested by the 
Latin hymns, which remained in use at that school from its 
very foundation; but they are not translations of them. In- 
deed Ken seems to have practised translation very sparingly, at 
least if we may judge by the collection of his poems published 
by Mr. Combe, of Leicester. One Psalm is to be found there; 
and the sonnet “on Judgment” may remind one of Dies ire, 
but nothing more ; it is not even a paraphrase of it. So again, 
the sonnet “ on Redemption” may remind one of the hymns for 
Corpus Christi day, or for Good Friday, in the Parisian Bre- 
viary ; but it is more by its general style than by any connected 
train of thought. 

Contemporary with Ken was Dr. George Hickes. Many of 
his hymns have as much beauty and good taste as simplicity 
and piety; but his being connected with the nonjuring schism 
no doubt prevented them from being generally received amongst 
churchmen, although some of them have been adopted in pub- 
lications of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

We are not intending to give at large the history of hymns 
in the Church; but it is remarkable that successive collections 
of hymns should have been published by persons who were 
either actually dissenters, or, at least, more or less irregular, — 
Watts, Doddridge, John and Charles Wesley, Madan, Romaine, 
Haweis. During a long period, religion in the Church generally 
appears to have taken a cold, rational, common sense, argu- 
mentative, or moral turn—or even much worse than that; and 
most of the zeal and earnestness, or, at least, that which was 
most apparent, was to be found in irregular channels;* and we 
know that there can be little expectation of devotional poetry, 
except where there is a considerable portion of fervour. From 
the circumstance, then, that hymns were most published and 
used in this country by the irregular or fanatical, there arose 
a prejudice a? them altogether; nor was this prejudice 
removed by the fact that those clergymen, in various parts 
of the country, who introduced them into their churches, and 
for that purpose made selections of them, were themselves some- 
what irregular, and, in some cases, acted, in so doing, in direct 
defiance of the authority of their own bishops. 

Things, however, took a turn when some prelates, as the 
present Archbishop of York and the late Bishop of Lincoln, 
sanctioned collections of Psalms and hymns in their respective 
dioceses ; and still more when a collection came out which had 
been actually made and arranged by a deceased prelate, (Bishop 





* In fact it required great firmness of principle, in those days, for a person, cler- 
gyman or layman, to be earnest and fervent, and yet not find himself driven into 
irregularity by the suspicion and discountenance with which zeal was ordinarily 
treated, 
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Heber,) when he sustained the office of a private clergyman. 
From the publication of this collection public feeling began 
to change decidedly. From this period the singing of hymns in 
churches has ceased to be esteemed a spot of the conventicle, and 
the use of them has gone on increasing ever since. No party 
in the Church now refuses them—the only important difference 
being the source from which they are derived. 

And yet to any one who will look carefully over Bishop 
Heber’s collection, it seems wonderful, both that he should 
have made such a collection, (we believe he never authorized the 
publication,) and that it should have taken such hold, even for 
a time, on the public mind. Beyond a few old favourites of 
Addison’s and others, and one or two translations from the 
Breviary, there seems surprisingly little of any great value. 
The metres of several are unusual and fantastical; the poetical 
merit is but slight; and the general tone is more fitted for the 
drawing-room than the plain, manly character of our parish 
churches: so that, if there had not been a silent change going 
on in public feeling, and if the publication had not been graced 
by the name of a bishop, and that bishop Heber, and if it had 
not been suited to the seasons observed by the Church, it seems 
scarcely conceivable that it should have had the powerful effect 
we are disposed to attribute to it. 

Two effects, however, appear to have been produced which 
were not at first contemplated. ‘There are hymns in that col- 
lection expressly appointed for the holy days of the Church, 
and there can be but little doubt that the countenance thus 
given by this popular prelate to the public observance of the 
feasts and fasts of the Church, and the enshrining them in the 
popular feeling, by giving hymns expressly for them, has 
greatly tended to dispose many persons to their revival who 
would otherwise have been averse to them.* The other effect 
is still more unexpected. For three of those oecasions it was 
seen that the bishop had recourse to Drummond ;—and who 
was Drummond? It turned out that he was a gentleman who 
had translated these hymns from the Breviary, in the time of 
Charies the First. It was seen that these hymns exceeded the 





* It seems to be scarcely known, that a collection of original compositions was 
previously published by the Rev. Samuel Rickards, which, although not as a whole 
adapted or intended for public use, contain great beauty and true Church piety, 
and (what they are particularly mentioned for in this place) have special hymns for 
the saints’ days. Their defects are the want of freedom; and, in the case of the 
Sunday hymns, their being merely an expansion of the collect for the day; but 
Mr. R. was so desirous of bringing the holy days into notice, and yet so sensible how 
few persons would sympathize with him, that he intermixed the hymns for those 
days with those for the Sundays, although by that means they must most frequently 
be out of their proper place. In fact, he was one of those persons, in various 
parts of the kingdom, who were preparing men’s minds for the movement which 
has since taken place. 
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rest in point and manly vigour, and greatly rose above the 
ordinary style of their time; then the inquiry came— why not 
go to Drummond for others? The rest, however, did not appear 
of equal merit; they had the point and vigour, but they did not 
run smoothly. But if Drummond translated from the Breviary, 
and some of his translations were so admirable, even still why 
should not the Breviary contain other specimens equally good, 
and why should not some hand be found to render them into 
English verse. 

nd accordingly hands and hearts have both been found. 
Bishop Mant set the example by translating from the Roman 
Breviary. Mr. Newman, in the “ Tracts for the Times,” has 
given a few from the same source ; Mr. Williams followed in the 
British Magazine, and subsequently in a separate volume; and, 
lastly, Mr. Chandler, of Witley. Both these latter gentlemen 
have followed the Parisian Breviary, excepting that Mr. Chandler 
has taken some hymns from the Roman, and a few proses from 
missals, as well as one or two hymns from the old English ser- 
vice-books. Meanwhile, Mr. Dodsworth, in publishing a new 
collection of hymns for his church (No. 3 in our list), has availed 
himself of the translations of Bishop Mant and Mr. Chandler ; 
and the latter has published a selection likewise, in which his 
own translation (a good deal altered, but not at.all improved) has 
furnished the larger portion, the rest being made up of modern 
hymns. Thus the example set by Bishop Heber has been fol- 
lowed much earlier and more largely than any one could have 
calculated upon when his collection was published. 

We will now briefly point out the principles upon which we 
think a collection of hymns for the Church of England ought 
to be formed, and indicate the means we have of acting upon 
those principles. 

The principle upon which a collection of hymns ought to be made, 
is the same upon which our collection of prayers has been formed. 
The basis of our Prayer-book is the old service-book which 
existed before the Reformation. Additions have been made to 
it, both from other liturgical sources and by modern com- 
positions. We therefore conclude, that the basis of a hymn- 
book, ought to be the hymns which were in use in the Church 
of England before the Reformation; and that we may lawfully 
add to that store from the hymns in use in foreign churches, 
and from compositions of more recent date. 

We do not know what can with any justice be objected to 
these principles. They have the great advantage of having been 
sanctioned and acted on already, not only in our Church, but 
also by the body of the Church; and no other principles have 
that advantage. The only other principle we know, which has 
been acted upon in the Church, in regard to hymns, with any 
thing like unanimity, is that of every clergyman selecting, from 
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any and every quarter, such hymns as approved themselves to 
his own taste and judgment, or that of his own congregation. 
We do not expect that any churchman will defend such a 
principle, unless for want of a better. It is essentially opposed 
to the —— upon which the Church of England generaily 
acts. ‘The only valid objections we can imagine any person 
making are, that there are no ancient hymns (or at least but 
few) which are not superstitious or worthless, and that we have 
no means of putting them into English verse, suitable to the 
tunes in common use. They are both utterly baseless; for the 
ancient hymns which are perfectly scriptural are numerous 
and of high value; and, as we have already intimated, they 
have been translated by persons of acknowledged poetical 
talent, and most of them in such metres as suit our congrega- 
tional tunes.* 

The ancient hymns in use in the Church of England before 
the Reformation, are, for the most part, the same as those in 
the Roman Breviary at the same period. The latter have since 
that period undergone revision, with the view of removing the 
baldness and incorrect metre of the old verses. They are 
certainly more correct than those which our forefathers used, 
and in some respects fuller of thought; but some of them cor- 
rection has rendered more frigid. The difference, however, to 
a translator would be very trifling, because it would be impos- 
sible to keep strictly to the exact expressions, or even thoughts 
of the old hymns. Some latitude must be allowed. Our old 
national collection is richer than the Roman in hymns, for the 
various christian seasons, to be used at Compline, or the last 
evening service. It has likewise two beautiful hymns for the 
day of the dedication of a Church, which we have not met with 
in the Roman Breviary. Mr. Newman has published a collec- 
tion of Latin hymns from the Roman and other Breviaries; 
and at the end may be found those of the Church of England 
which are essentially different from the Roman. The rest may 
be taken for granted to have been substantially the same. 

These, then, should form the basis of any collection of hymns 
for general use in our churches. They furnish three separate 
hymns for each day of one week; one each for the first, third, 
sixth, and ninth hours, and for the last service of the day ; three 
each for Advent, for the Christmas season, for Epiphany 
season, for Lent, for the Sundays after Easter, for the day of 
an Apostle, and for the day of an Evangelist ; and two each for 
Passion Week, Ascension Day, Whitsunday, Trinity Sunday, 





* Of these tunes there is, as is well known, a considerable variety extant ; and in 
that ancient and solemn style which would admirably suit such a Collection of Hymns 
as is here supposed. Some fine ones will be found in the Volume of Sacred Music, 
by Tallis and others, which we noticed in our August number; and more may be 
found in the old works of D'Este, Ravenscroft, &c. 
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Michaelmas day, All Saints’ day, the day of a Martyr, Lady 
day, and the day of the Dedication of a Church. All these 
are almost entirely free from objectionable matter. It will 
be seen that, by this arrangement, the same hymns are ex- 
pected to serve for all the Sundays in each season,—and, 
excepting where a holy day comes in, for all Sundays, from 
Trinity Sunday to Advent; and, moreover, that there are hymns 
provided for hours of the day at which we have no public 
worship. Upon this we have two remarks to make ; first, that 
if it should be thought undesirable to have the same hymn in 
use for so long a period, we can point out sources from which 
the deficiency can be supplied; and secondly, that we think 
that the hymns should not be appropriated to a different part of 
the day from that for which they are written. ‘That was one 
mistake made at the Reformation in regard to the prayers. 
The division of the hours of prayer had been practically for- 
gotten in most churches before the Reformation, and the services 
of the day were reduced to three; and our reformers (instead 
of casting back their eye to the system and theory of the Church 
services, and thinking it possible that the ancient devotional 
habits might one day be revived, and so leaving alone altogether 
the portions of them which did not suit the hours at which 
divine service was then held) took the services as they then 
existed in practice, viz., many separate services read continuously 
one after the other, and from each of these formed a new 
service. The result is, that now,—when we want a separate 
evening service, we have not the old Latin Compline to draw 
from, as we ought to have had; and the probability therefore is, 
that if we do have an evening service drawn up by authority, 
it will not be so good as those we now have. Now, if we avoid 
this error in regard to the hymns, and only take (for the present) 
such as suit the hours of the day in which we at this day as- 
semble for worship,—then, if at any future period, either in 
collegiate societies, or in private families, a greater frequency of 
devotional exercises should be observed, the proper hymns will 
remain to be incorporated with these services. 

We have said that the Roman hymns were, for the most 
part, those of the ancient English Church, and that they conse- 
quently should form the basis of the English hymn-book. But 
the Gallican hymns are, for the most part, quite distinct 
from them, and as a whole, of a higher and deeper character ; 
nor can there be any reason why, upon sufficient ground, we 
should not draw from their stores; the more especially, as it 
has so happened, that more translations have been made from 
them into our language, than from the Roman. And surely 
the German and the Spanish service-books must have hymns 
of their own, with which our collection might be enriched. 

The portions of the services of the Greek Church which most 
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nearly answer to our hymns, viz., those which are so constructed 
that many of them may be sung to the same tune, are so different 
in genius and structure from the Western hymns, that we 
apprehend little or nothing can be borrowed from them. They 
contain lofty thoughts, and occasionally poetical language, but 
they have nothing akin to our stanza, and they appear to us to 
be altogether wanting in feeling and sentiment. 

But these collections will all be found deficient in two points, 
at least according to our ideas. They have no variety of it 
between Trinity Sunday and Advent, to say nothing of shorter 
periods in the winter and spring; nor have they any variety 
(or at least very slight) for the various Saints’ days. And here 
more modern collections would come in. Bishop Mant has 
laid a foundation of hymns for the unoccupied periods, in a col- 
lection of metrical meditations on the various privileges we have, 
and duties we are bound to, as members of the Church; and he 
has likewise supplied a nucleus for hymns for the Saints’ days, 
in the hymns attached to his sermons for those days. 

Bishop Heber has likewise furnished a few, which might 
perhaps, bear examination. Keble’s Christian Year will furnish 
some, and would have furnished more, if it had been less obscure, 
and written in more common measures. Rickards would like- 
wise have been of more service, if he had composed more in the 
ordinary metres. But it cannot be expected that one or two 
persons should be able to furnish the whole of these compositions. 
Others, no doubt, exist, or would exist, if it was found that they 
were wanted. 

And now a word or two on the immense mass of hymns 
which are already collected, and are more or less in use. The 
greater portion of these are so deficient in good taste, in chris- 
tian sobriety, or in manly piety, (and, often we may add, so incor- 
rect in point of theology,) that they give many persons a disgust 
at the very thought of hymns. To prove this, we have only 
to instance the two collections which stand last in our list. 
Many, again, are suitable for private use, but not for public. 
But some, no doubt, might be selected which might be very 
suitable for use in the Church. 

And here it will be asked, will you make any use of those 
which have been written by persons who have been the pro- 
moters or followers of schisms? We shall not answer this by 
the vulgar declamation on the illiberality of setting aside the 
compositions of persons of such piety and poetical taste as 
Wesley, Doddridge, Montgomery, &c. We conceive the ob- 
jection that these eminent persons were more or less schismatical 
to be valid, so far as it goes; é.¢. that it might be wrong to 
appear to show indifference to schism, by using the compositions 
of schismatics. But we do not hesitate to reckon Tertullian 
amongst the Fathers of the Church, although he died in heresy 
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and schism, and his very writings are tinctured by it. And 
so, if it should seem fit to choose hymns from schismatical 
sources, as expressing the true christian mind, we, for our 
own parts, should feel not the slightest repugnance to using 
them, on the ground of their origin. Much as schism itself 
is to be blamed,—still we must own that true feelings of 
devotion are granted by our gracious Father to those who 
(ignorantly, we may trust) are guilty of it; and when such 
feelings are expressed in suitable language, why may not 
the Church appropriate them to herself, and make them useful 
to her children? Are they not her Lord’s gift, upon whom- 
soever bestowed? Is it not the grace communicated (how 
ever indirectly) through her, by virtue of which those who are 
separate from her, live in the sight of God? But until such 
compositions are (in a manner) purged of their schism by the 
authority of our prelates, or, at least, unless the Bishop of the 
diocese in which they are proposed to be used, should give 
them his express sanction, we should have great doubt of the 
propriety of any clergyman’s appropriating them simply upon 
his own judgment.* 

Undesirable as is the present state of things, it is as well, 
perhaps, that no restriction should be placed upon the attempts 
which, from time to time, are made by various clergymen to 
produce collections of hymns for congregational use. All this 
will tend to bring in, sooner or later, the accomplishment of our 
wishes. Another and another attempt will still be made, until 
a selection is formed upon such principles as can approve them- 
selves to the judgment of mabedeed churchmen, and then 
we trust convocation will have been once more permitted to sit 
for despatch of business, and will authorise one standard book 
of hymns for all our congregations. If another hand should be 
disposed to attempt such a selection, we think we have indicated 
the principles on which it ought to go, and have shown that 
means exist for carrying out those principles. 

We will only add, that until this is done we have little hope 
that the Psalter will be sung in its proper and authorized form, 
as it has ever been used in the Church, or that the musical part 
of the English ritual generally will assume its right position. 
But when it is brought about, there seems little doubt that such 





* The Hymns, “‘ Hark! the Herald Angels,” “Jesus Christ is risen to-day,” 
by CharlesWesley. ‘My God, and is thy table spread?” by Doddridge. “‘ Where 
high the heavenly temple stands,” by the Presbyterian Logan, are to be found in 
almost every collection. Mr. Dodsworth, we perceive, has borrowed largely from the 
collection of hymns and paraphrases by Logan and others, authorized by the Scottish 
Kirk. No less than seventeen of these will be found among the hymns in his 
volume—many of them certainly very beautiful. Mr. D. has likewise, we can see, 
drawn to some extent upon the collections of Watts, Doddridge, Madan, and the 
Olney, though it is proper to add that these hymns occur, for the most part, in the 
appendix, entitled, “‘ Hymns chiefly for private use.” 
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will be the result. Considering the progress which vocal music 
is making, and the reviving taste for a better and more solid 
class of compositions, in sacred no less than in secular music, 
there is every reason to believe that the chanting of the Psalter 
by the whole assembled congregation, priest, and people, will, in 
the course of a few years, be a matter of easy attainment. There 
will then be the chanting of the psalms, canticles, and responses, 
by the people; the anthem sung by the choir,—and the metrical 
hymns, such as we have suggested, completing the whole. 


The Missionary Crisis in the Church of England. The Substance 
of two Addresses, delivered severally at Liverpool and at Leeds, in 
May and June,1842, to the Friends of the Church Missionary 
Society, preparatory to the Annual Meetings of the local Associa- 
tions. By the Rev. Avexanver R.C. Datias, A.M., Rector 
of Wonston, Hants. With a Documentary Appendiz. London: 
Nisbet. 

A Letter addressed to the Reverend the Presbyters and Deacons of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, residing in the Arch- 
deaconry and Diocese of Madras. By W. T. Humpnrey, 
Presbyter, a Missionary of the Church Missionary Society, at 
Myaveram, printed for circulation among the Reverend the Clergy 
of the said Church, and the private friends of the Author. Madras. 


THERE are two verses in the Holy Gospel according to St. Matthew, 
which contain within themselves, or involve in their practical appli- 
cation, almost all that can well be thought, or discoursed of, or acted 
upon, by the Church of Christ, in her missionary character. ‘“ Go 
ye,” said our blessed Lord to his apostles, when he was just about 
to be taken from them into heaven—“ go ye, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost : teaching them to observe all things, whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.”* 

Some important doctrines we think we see in these sacred words, 
and those, too, doctrines which nearly touch the theory and practice of 
missions, which those who are the most loud in the support of all 
kinds of missionary labours, and Missionary Societies, will not readily 
admit; but we will not, therefore, deny their first inference, that the 
Church is—and must be, to fulfil the ends of its institution—a mis- 
sionary body. We will not accuse them of overstraining this great. 
truth, or the divine sanction which it receives from the words of our 
Lord just rehearsed. On the contrary, we do and will declare, most 
unequivocally, that the doctrine cannot be too strongly expressed, or 





* Matt, xxviii. 19, 20. 
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too forcibly inculeated, nor made to hang too unreservedly on our 
Lord’s express command. 

But while we maintain that the Church of Christ is, and must be, 
missionary in its character, in its objects, and in its exertions, we yet 
reserve to ourselves full right to doubt whether all missionary societies 
are acting upon the divine rule in this matter. We reserve to our- 
selves full right to look beyond professions to principle; and to 
decide, if need be, that even the self-assumption of the title “Church” 
does not unequivocally determine that the society which assumes it is 
wholly regulated in its laws and actions by the command of our 
blessed Lord to theChurch: and still more do we reserve to ourselves 
full right to expose the absurdities of individual emissaries of any 
society whatever, without being accounted enemies to truly Christian 
Missions. Nay, we trust to acquit ourselves rather as humble 
servants of the Church, in the true exercise of her missionary office, 
by exposing those absurdities and bad practices, wherever they may 
be found, which tend to bring into disrepute the work committed to 
her by her Divine Head. 

Mr. Dallas’s Missionary Crisis of the Church of England demands 
our attention with this view; for, certainly, if the principles which 
are there assumed were true, there could never be any obedience at 
all to the divine law, by which the Church is appointed to evangelize 
the world: and as certainly, if every attempt to support missionary 
societies were pervaded by the like spirit, the bitterness of party at 
home would quite destroy all hope of propagating a religion of har- 
mony and love abroad. And, first, for his principles ;—let us see 
what is the foundation, according to Mr. Dallas, of all missionary 
exertions in the Church of England. 


“ The Church,” says he, “ is a ‘ congregation of faithful men,’ each of whom, 
in his character of Christian, is charged with certain duties. It is not (as some 
have appeared to suppose) a corporate body, having a conventional existence and 
personification, with privileges and duties of which the individual members in 
separation are incapable, Any number, therefore, of individual Christians 
are at full liberty to devise lawful plans by which to accomplish that which is 
the duty of each.” —P. 2. 


From these novel principles, Mr. Dallas deduces the charter of 
missionary societies. Surely, from such premises, he ought to deduce 
that there can be no such thing as any society at all for any religious 
purposes; if, indeed, any conclusion at all can follow from such 
premises. For the second of his propositions, in which he denies 
to the Church personality and a corporate existence, absolutely nul- 
lifies the other two; and these, again, are either nonsense, or 
inconsistent the one with the other: for when it is said that each 
individual is charged with certain duties, it is either meant, or ought 
to be meant, that each individual has his peculiar and distinctive 
duties ; whereas, when mention is made of the duties of each, it is 
either implied that all have the same duties, or it is nothing at all to 
the purpose. Now we do not stop to prove that the Church is 
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“a corporate body,* with privileges and duties of which the indivi- 
dual members are incapable,” because we do not believe that any one 
but Mr. Dallas (except, perhaps, a few very ultra-Independents) ever 
entertained a thought to the contrary,—all persons who hold that 
there is a church at all, holding it to be just that which Mr. Dallas 
denies it to be; but this we do say, that, if she were not such a body, 
even the Church herself could not engage in missionary labours ; and 
that, @ fortiori, no self-formed society within the Church, (which, 
at the most can have no greater powers and privileges than the 
Church,) must be utterly incapable of any such exertions. It 
results from the very fact that the Church is a corporate body, with 
corporate privileges and duties, that each Christian “ is — with 
certain duties,” in the distributive sense of those words. e repeat 
it, that if it were not distinctively the duty of some to send, and of 
others to go—of some to teach, and of others to hear,—that if it were 
not the privilege of some to rule, and of others to obey—of some to 
minister, and of others to be ministered to, there would be no mission 
at all; and that it is just that divine constitution of the Church, 
which gives to her, in her corporate, collective, mystical character, both 
duties and privileges of which no individual is or can be capable, which 
makes the Ghurel the great missionary society of the world. Or, to 
say the same in words which noChristian will gainsay directly, though 
many unconsciously reason as if they were not true,—‘ The body is 
not one member, but many. If the foot shall say, Because I am not 
the hand, I am not of the body; is it therefore not of the body? 
And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, I am not of the 
body; is it therefore not of the body? Ifthe whole body were an 
eye, where were the hearing? If the whole were hearing, where were 
the smelling? But now hath God set the members every one of 
them in the body, as it hath pleased him. And if they were all one 
member, where were the body? But now are they many members, 
yet but one body. And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of thee: nor again the head tothe feet, I have no need of you.” 
And again, (but we should have to transcribe the whole chapter,t 
to place the argument in its full light ;)—‘* Now ye are the body of 
Christ, and members in particular. And God hath set some in the 
church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that 
miracles, then gifts of teaching, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues,” &c. 

In real truth, when Mr. Dallas enounced his great principle, he 
was not thinking how it would subserve the missionary work of the 
Church in general, or even of missionary societies in their several fields 





* We omit the words, “ having a conventional existence and personification,” 
because we believe they are the representations of no ideas in the author's mind, 
and are introduced only for their sound... He is dealing with those who think highly 
of the Church ; and they would be the last to hold its existence and personality merely 
“ conventional.” 

t+ 1Cor. xii. 
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of labour ; but he was thinking how it would tend to account for the 
want of missionary fervour, which he fancies he discovers in good Church- 
men ; and how it would serve a polemical purpose against “ the 
Tractarian heresy.” He is so fearful of “ the infusion of a refined 
idolatry, through a personification of ‘ Mother Church,’ in the place 
of the grosser abomination of image worship,” that he must deny to 
the Church a corporate existence, notwithstanding St. Paul’s assertion 
that “ there is one body ;°*—that he must deny it an impersonation, 
notwithstanding the figure which pervades the Sacred Scriptures, 
perhaps more than any other, whereby the Church is called the Bride 
of Christ ;—that he must sneer at “ Mother Church,” though St. 
Paul saith, “ Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother 
of us all.”+ But let us again hear Mr. Dallas himself. 


“ The leaven of the principles set forth by the authors of the ‘ Tracts for 
the Times’ has spread its influence with alarming rapidity over a large portion 
of the Church. It has not, however, reached the counsels of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. ‘The executive of that body has, through God’s mercy, been 
preserved even from the suspicion of favouring the new opinions, or of helping 
them on, through that treacherous indifference, which, by heedlessly admitting 
the approaches of the enemy unobserved, betrays the post which should have 
been defended with watchfulness. It is the reality of conversion to Christ which 
the Church Missionary Society has in view, not the infusion of a refined idolatry, 
through a personification of ‘ Mother Church,’ in the place of the grosser 
abomination of image worship. And in carrying out this design, the Lord has 
raised up faithful men, who, under the direction of his own Spirit, have been 
unobtrusively watchful against the admission of Tractarian influence. From 
the very formation of the Society in 1800, its path has always been charac- 
terized by a godly jealousy for the simplicity of evangelical truth, and for a 
distinct protest against all the forms and degrees of that principle of merely 
external religion, in combination with unscriptural doctrine, which, since the 
year 1833, have been condensed into Tractarianism. This is an unpardonable 
offence in the minds of Tractarians, and it may be feared, that the constant 
opposition which has been manifested by those who now approve of the Tracts 
for the Times, may be traced to the feeling engendered by this offence, however 
little the opposers may be aware of the root of their own motives.”—Pp. 16, 17. 


In another passage, Mr. Dallas fairly confesses that the Church 
Missionary Society has been all along the organ of a party in the 
Church, and acted altogether on mere party or sectarian principles. 


“‘ The history of the Church Missionary Society, from its very formation, 
testifies that it has ever been carried on under the direction of one ruling prin- 
oe in all its active agents; and that it has united for its object the great mass 
of those members of the Church of England who openly and boldly profess to 
be actuated by the same principle. That principle is the pre-eminence of spiri- 
tuality as the real life of a religious professor—the distinctive separation of 
spiritual Christians from the walk of worldly though orthodox professors ;—in 
a word, the principle of evangelical piety as contradistinguished from merely 
formal professi tial Christianity, as opposed to what has been termed 
‘ Sacramental religion.’ It is at once the strength of the Church Missionary 
Society, and the comfort and boast of its friends, that it is characteristically 
evangelical, as well as correctly ecclesiastical. This is its glory; and if it were 
to lose that character, the hour that saw this Ichabod stamped upon it would 








* Eph. iv. 4. + Gal. iv. 26. 
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empty its treasury, and leave it but a name in the past history of the Church of 
Christ. Now, upon examining the opinions of the opposers of the Church 
Missionary Society, we find among them considerable differences in doctrines; 
and various degrees of feeling upon each. But upon one point they are all 
agreed : that point is a repugnance to the principles and profession of what is 
termed, in the present day, ‘ evangelical religion.’ This repugnance is ex- 
pressed in different manners, according to differences of character. It may be 
seen in some, as the deep-rooted hatred boldly blurted out; in others, as the 
bitter scorn sarcastically put forth; again, as the grave admonition of some, 
or the merry mockery of others ;—the quiet warning—the decisive shunning— 
the exclusive dealing—the excluding of the poor from temporal advantages. 
In whatever form or shade of difference, a repugnance to ‘ evangelical religion’ 
is somehow or other to be discovered in every active opponent of the Church 
Missionary Society; it may claim the ‘semper ubique ab omnibus’ impress of 
catholicity amongst them.” 


Of course, we do not stop to refute, or even to deny, the charges 
of Mr. Dallas ;—there is nothing in the moral or intellectual weight 
of his pamphlet which makes it necessary ;—but we do indignantly 
accuse Shim of scattering firebrands in the Church, under cover of 
undertaking a holy cause; and we do this the more, because we 
believe that this has been too much the effect of the operations of 
the Church Missionary Society, (whose agent he is,) both at home 
and abroad. A short time past, some alterations in the rules of the 
Society gave good hope that there might be even a possibility of 
uniting with it, without breach of principle. Mr. Dallas teaches us 
that this hope has not been realized ; but surely the Society cannot 
be ignorant that it is, in part at least, owing to the intemperate 
attacks of such men as Mr. Dallas on Church principles, whenever they 
can find an opportunity. Here, for instance, is an irenicum :— 


“ Very few subscribers have been added to the list by the recent alteration, 
though it removed the shadow of an excuse under which so many have been wont 
to withhold their assistance, but it is not to be wondered at, that those who 
openly adhere to the system of the Tracts for the Times, should continue an 
active opposition; maintaining, in some mystified manner, that, in spite of the 
archbishops and bishops, the Church Missionary Society is not a Church Society. 
The notion which these persons entertain of the Church is so very different from 
that suggested by the 19th Article, that assuming their own definition, they can 
easily unchurch every thing rightly connected with the Church of England. 
In the point of view from which they see the Church, it would be much to be 
deplored if they could acknowledge the just claims of the Church Missionary 
Society. If we may take the received symbol of the moon to represent the 
Chureh, receiving her light from the Sun of Righteousness in heaven, and con- 
veying it to the world during the night of his absence, we may assert that the 
Church Missionary Society receives the blessed beams from her at that part of 
her orbit from whence they are reflected to the earth at the full; and is enlight- 
ened by them to walk in the dark places of the earth, finding out God’s elect 
amongst the heathen. ‘The Tractarians see this same moon also, but it is from 
a different part of her orbit: they gaze upon her with a telescopic eye, at that 
point in which she obscures the rays of the Sun of Righteousness, instead of 
reflecting them. By their system, the Church is made to stand between us and 
Christ. With some, the eclipse may be partial; with some, central and annu- 
lar; with some, total: but, with all who hold this system, the notion of the 
Church obscures the light of the Spirit by the opaque forms of external observ- 
ances, which, in their true use and right position, were meant to be the medium 
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of conveying, and not of obstructing, the glorious light of saving spriritual 
truth.” —Pp. 53, 54. 


But the reader thinks that we have had too much of Mr. Dallas; 
and so should we, but that he represents a class of men who are so pro- 
minent in the proceedings of the Church Missionary Society, that we 
are bold to say that Society can never prosper until they are driven from 
its proceedings, either by the authority of the Society itself, or by 
the loud complaint of those without. We have two or three very 
grave charges to make against the Church Missionary Society, and this 
is the first, (although, serious as it is, not, perhaps, the most serious :) 
—that, throughout the kingdom, more harm is done, more division 
effected, a greater breach made in the peace of parishes, and even 
of dioceses, by the meetings of the friends of the Church Missionary 
Society, and by the speeches of their agents, than all the time inter- 
vening between the meetings can heal. And we may appeal to those 
who attend such meetings, whether it is not in the places where it is 
supposed that the shaft against “ Puseyism” will strike an ecclesias- 
tical superior, and one who is placed in charge over those who are 
addressed, that it is most recklessly hurled. Mr. Dallas’s advertise- 
ment to his “Crisis” will throw a little light on this point, especially 
when viewed in connexion with what was recorded of his speech at 
Leeds. He tells us that, having delivered speeches, of which the 
substance was the same at Liverpool and at Leeds, some “ circum- 
stances seemed to him to render it advisable that the detail of the 
subject should be carried out with more particularity at Leeds.” 
Now, the “ Crisis,” with all its attacks upon Church principles, is, in 
substance, the speeches delivered at this meeting. If we ask Mr. Dallas 
whether the vicar of Leeds was not the innocent cause of all the 
additional matter about Puseyism, and remind him of the just indig- 
nation which his grossly personal attacks excited at the time, and of 
his most weak attempt to justify himself, in a pamphlet pretty exten- 
sively circulated by him soon after the meeting, perhaps he may be 
ashamed to deny tlie charge, and equally ashamed to admit it. 

We are well aware that, after the most gross attacks, in which 
every thing short of the name of the object of attack is mentioned, 
it is not uncommon to hear a disclaimer of all intentions to be 
personal. But of all people in the world, your hackneyed speakers 
at such meetings must know the sound of personal feeling, when it is 
stimulated into applause by a pungent period. And do they stop, 
when they find that what they accidentally let fall, is doing mischief? 
Do they check the rising sectarianism, and allay the bitterness of 
unlawful reprobation of authorities? Surely none will for an instant 
accuse them of such weakness. 

Well, then, we presumé that one who adheres, through evil report 
and good report, to Church principles, is not really expected to 
appear either on platforms, or among the noisy applauders, while such 
things are said against him ; especially when not the person only, but 
the office, through him, is attacked. And yet, if we may believe 

NO. XXV.—N. S, I 
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Mr. Dallas, i¢ is nothing but a hatred of evangelical religion, that 
keeps consistent Churchmen from joining the Society! 

It is true, indeed, that the Society can hardly be said to be account- 
able for every harsh speech that its friends, or even its emissaries, may 
utter ; although such injudicious advocates are accountable, morally, 
and ought to be practically, to the Society and to the Church, for 
the evils which ensue from such displays of party feeling. But what 
do we find where this Society is mistress? What do we find, for 
instance, in the Society’s Missionary College, at Islington? Is the 
Church or the individual most exalted there? and does the system 
really tend to the promotion of a form of religious feeling, which can 
be called wholesome? Of the extempore prayers and expositions 
of the Principal we say little ; because there may be some guarantee 
in his experience and qualifications of soberness at the least ; and 
yet, surely, it is not the way to direct a set of young men to grave 
and reverential habits, to let them see constantly that the prayers of 
the Church are postponed to extempore unauthorised addresses to 
the Almighty. But what shall we think of the way in which the 
pupils themselves are encouraged to acquire habits of extempore 
prayer, as if prayer were an accomplishment, and not a solemn service; 
a display of acquired powers, and not a present sacrifice to God ; as 
if a capacity to address the throne of grace without premeditation, 
were a part of the furniture of a missionary mind? What, we ask, 
shall we think of the prayer meetings of the students in the library, 
at which the tutors are not present, and when the students take the 
chair by turns; of the chairman’s lecture and extempore prayer ; of 
the prayers which follow, (all extempore,) from other students, at the 
chairman’s call? Will the reader be surprised to hear, that even 
personal piques have been known to give a colour to prayers thus 
offered? And will any, officially connected with the Society, tell us 
what would be the consequence, if a student should venture on a 
lecture in which the Church Catechism and the third chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel should be made to teach the same doctrine? 
Would a student be expelled, or only receive some lighter chastise- 
ment, who should venture to put together the words of our blessed 
Lord, ‘* Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God,” and those of the Church, in which 
she thus describes the inward and spiritual grace of baptism :—‘‘ A 
death unto sin and a new birth unto righteousness: for being by 
nature born in sin, and the children of wrath, we are thereby made 
the children of grace :”—what, we ask, would be the punishment 
within Islington academy, for a firmly avowed conviction, that our 
blessed Lord and the Church are here teaching the same truth; viz. 
the doctrine of regeneration in holy baptism ? 

But we pass to other matters. 

Mr. Dallas has laboured, in his Appendix, to remove from the 
Church Missionary Society the odium of having continually, from its 
neglect of ecclesiastical order, proved a trouble and a hindrance, 
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rather than an assistance, to the bishops of the diocese in which its 
missionaries are employed. Exercising, as it does, hyper-episcopal 
powers, and only very lately having become, even in profession, a 
body responsible to any ecclesiastical authorities, it must have often 
clashed with the colonial bishops; and though it has lately added to 
its code of laws, one which should seem to preclude the possibility of 
any very gross infringement on the bishop’s authority, we shall find 
presently, that the hopes which we might have gathered from the 
publication of such laws, are altogether delusive. 

We must enter somewhat at length on the case of the Rev. W. J. 
Humphrey, which is contained in a mass of documents of a public 
nature, and involving public principles, though Mr. Humphrey has 
shown his personal forbearance, in printing them for private circula- 
tion only. We may add, that many parts of them are already before 
the public in divers forms, so that it would be affectation to treat the 
correspondence as still private. 

Mr. Humphrey having been already employed by the Society in 
Travancore, was nominated by them, and licensed by the bishop of 
Madras, to the missionary charge of Myaveram. Bringing to bear 
upon his highly responsible duties a mind already practically 
acquainted with the subject of missions, and with the way in 
which Christianity is likely best to be recommended to the heathen, 
Mr. Humphrey had scarcely commenced his labours, when he was 
prepared to offer to his ecclesiastical superior a plan of proceedings 
which he might have thought himself happy to have effected. We 
shall make free use of his most striking letter to the bishop of 
Madras, in stating his case. 

Comparing the results of missionary labours with times long past, 
and even with those of Swartz, Mr. H. hints at the very reasonable 
conclusion, that there is something radically wrong in the present 
system, or its details; and not unnaturally—we will venture to 
add, not unwisely—he reverts to those primitive times in which the 
Church really did evangelize the world, for his principles and his 
models. He cannot help seeing that, surrounded with heathenism 
in its most luxuriant form and vigour, with a very small assembly 
of Christians to serve as a nucleus, he is just in the very same con- 
dition with many a missionary of primitive times ; and being sanguine 
enough to hope that there are means of effecting the same results, 
he looks for those means, in an adaptation, at least, of the same 
principles. 

Yet he is no independent speculator who forgets his allegiance to 
his own Church, in his study of primitive forms. On the contrary, 
he finds his attachment to the Anglican Church strengthened by the 
coincidence of principle which unites it with the early church. But 
here he shall speak for himself. 

“Tel might, without intrusion, I would just set down in words the train in 


which my thoughts ran when I reached this place. What is my object at 
Myaveram? To plant an offshoot of the Anglican Church. What is the 
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Anglican Church? A branch of that one holy and apostolic body, called the 
Church Catholic, which has existed in all times, and is fitted for all places ; but 
was purest at the times nearest its formation by Christ and his apostles. How 
are the principles of the Anglican Church proved to be those of the early 
church? From its formularies. It retains for doctrine, the holy Scriptures, the 
three Creeds, the two Sacraments, in all their fulness of blessing and meaning. 
It has services for all the chief events of a man’s life. It retains the Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels, for Sundays and Saints’-days, in nearly the same state 
as a thousand years ago. It retains a daily morning and evening sacrifice of 
prayer, and praise, and teaching, wherein, if its members could or would 
attend, they would, in the course of a year, have nearly the whole of the Old 
Testament brought before them once, the New Testament thrice, and the 
Psalms twelve times. 

“ For discipline and government, it expressly traces its connexion with the 
early Church, in that it derives its three orders, of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
from the Apostles’ times. In requiring three, or at least two, Bishops to con- 
secrate another Bishop, according to ancient custom. In guiding its canonical 
or polemical judgments by the first four general councils.”—Letter, etc. p. 6. 

If Mr. Humphrey finds it necessary to modify, in some measure, 
the ceremonial of our Church to suit the circumstances of a mis- 
sionary, it is not such a society as the Church Missionary Society 
that ought to throw the first stone. He does, in fact, suggest some 
little modifications in discipline and ceremonial, adhering all the 
while most strictly to the rule of our Church concerning ceremonies, 
set forth in the preface to the Common Prayer, and in the 34th 
Article. And, first, he desiderates discipline; and next to this, or 
rather as a part of it, a separation between avowed heathens, cate- 
chumens, and communicants, which the present circumstances of the 
Church in England do not demand, and for which therefore we have 
no provision. 

“ Surely,” he says, “ it was not intended that unbaptized Christians should 
enter Christ’s temple with as little ceremony as if walking into a toddy shop, 
and listen to the prayers, and thus get initiated into all the Christian mysteries, 
without the preparation of fasting and prayer, which our Church plainly deems 
a pre-requisite; (see Office for Adult Baptism.)”—P. 6. 

“* None can say that Jesus is Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. True, but then, 
do we expect prayers which are intended only for Christians ripe in the faith, 
should prove like the preaching of Peter; or do no evils result from throwing 
thus the precious things of Christianity before swine? That this was not the 
custom of the early Church, is _ from Justin Martyr, quoted by Palmer, 


(Compendium of Ecclesiastical History, pp. 52—57 ;) and the very form of our 
Churches at home points out the same thing, which is, of course, more con- 


nected with our present practice.” —P. 7. 


Long as they may seem, we are obliged to give the following 
proposals verbatim, because they are the foundation of all the perse- 
cution which Mr. Humphrey has experienced, and from which even 
the bishop’s arm has not been able to shield him. Thus, then, he 
writes for his lordship’s approval or dissension—as principles to guide 
him in his labours. 


1. “ As a fundamental principle in intercourse with, and preaching to, heathen 
to be careful only gradually to bring before them the mysteries of the Christian 
scheme, pressing on them chiefly repentance and faith, in order to their right 
initiation into the Christian Church; this to include carefulness about the kind 
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and the measure, also, of doctrine contained in tracts; and to’ discourage a too 
lavish dispersion of the word of God, without a teacher at hand to explain it ; 
and to exclude prayers, through Christ, from being taught in heathen schools, 
by heathen masters. 

2. “To revert to the ancient divisions of the people into hearers, catechu- 
mens, and faithful, so as to admit the first mentioned only to preaching, appro- 
priate, and prayers for them. The catechumens to be instructed separately, 
and to join in certain prayers for their fuller illumination ; and the faithful, or 
baptized alone, to be admissible to the present Liturgy of the Anglican Church. 

3. “ With this view, I wish to build a Church, in the early English style, 
substantial as to material, with as much ornament as our funds may allow of ;* 
and of such a form, as to combine under one roof distinct portions for each 
class, so as to hold out the portion of the faithful to be the holiest; and in this 
way to symbolize the inaccessibility of heaven without holiness, and cause men 
to see and feel that there is a privilege in becoming a Christian, of which 
heathen are not possessed, and thus, one would hope, lead them more to desire 
it. A portion should also be assigned for future penitents, who, in conformity 
with Church censures, should be inadmissible to full communion. 

4. “To have, daily, matins and even-song for the faithful, with all the 
adjuncts available, viz. organ, chanting—which is much more agreeable to the 
Tamil rhythm, than is singing of Tamil hymns to English psalm tunes, which 
entirely changes the sound of words, and, also, all the ceremony allowed by the 
English Church. 

5. “ The body of catechists—native deacons, when practicable—to be cen- 
tralised as much as possible, so as fully to carry out the above principles, by 
assisting at the prayers of the faithful, instructing catechumens, and arguing 
(under the immediate eye, or directions, of the missionary) with the heathen, 
who might be collected easily, by a little stir, and by the character for piety, 
which, by our attention to form, we should gain. 

6. “ The adoption by the missionary, and his assistants, of an ecclesiastical 
dress, such as should be appointed by the bishop—white, if possible—and of 
such manner of living, as would most strikingly convince the native of his being 
a teacher sent from God; for, until we ourselves act in such a way as will show 
to the Hindoos that we believe our religion to be divine, we may labour long 
enough before we shall make them reverence it; until they see us reverence our 
faith, they will cavil and jeer; but once boldly meet them on ground which 
they think sacred, and the captious exercise of their reason will be checked by 
their deeply rooted principles of faith.”—P. 7. 


To the letter from which we have made the above extracts, the 
bishop replied in a tone of encouragement, dictated by his sympathy 
with the zeal and candour of the writer; and having heard from the 
bishop, Mr. Humphrey thought himself justified in stating his plans 
to the Madras committee of the Church Missionary Society, which 
he accordingly did, in a letter, dated August 31, 1841, in the very 
same words (so far as all important matters are concerned) which he 
had already addressed to his bishop, and which we have quoted above ; 
adding certain estimates of expenses, and details of plans, which are 





* It would seem that anything like an adequate degree of attention to the size and 
beauty of the Lord’s house, must come with all the suspicion of a novel experiment 
before the Church Missionary Society. Capt. Fitzroy, describing the state of the 
missions in New Zealand, where the missionaries have actually depopulated parts of 
the country, by purchasing out the poor inhabitants—sometimes under pretence 
of holding land for their benefit, complains of the mean aspect of the chapels, which 
are low, and little better than school-houses, while he found the mission-store a hand- 
some building of stone, having its tower and clock. 
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nothing to the present purpose. What, then, will be the surprise of 
the reader to see that the gracious answer of the M.C.C.C. M.S. 
(for thus does the Madras Corresponding Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society write itself) inclosed the following resolu- 
tions :— 

“ The M. C. Committee of the C. M. Society have received, with the deepest 
ain, the communication of the Rev. Mr. Humphrey’s views, as explained in his 
etter of the 1st of September, 1841. 

“‘ They feel that, neither as members of the Church of England, nor, as 
representatives of the C. M. Society, can they in any manner sanction 
views which they believe to be entirely opposed both to the doctrines of 
that Church, and to the principles on which the Society is founded. And it 
is their deliberate judgment, that the maintenance of such principles as the 
Rev. Mr. Humphrey has now distinctly avowed, necessarily disqualifies any 
person from labouring in connexion with a Missionary Society of the Church 
of England. 

“ Resolved—That the Rev. Mr. Cotterill, Acting Clerical Secretary, be 
requested to communicate to the Rev. Mr. Humphrey, the Committee’s sen- 
timents upon this subject ; and that copies of Mr. Humphrey’s letter, and of the 
present resolution, be transmitted, by the next mail, to the Parent Committee. 

“ Resolved, further—That copies of the Rev. Mr. Humphrey’s letter, and of 
this resolution, be also submitted, by the Acting Clerical Secretary, to the Right 
Rev. the Bishop.”—P. 14. 


This tardy mention of the bishop, is certainly not for direction of 
the Society’s judgment and conduct,* which was already recorded, 
and carried out. If it was merely that the Society might find an 
instrument of tyranny in the use which they would make of the 
bishop’s power, they found themselves mistaken. 

The question of Mr. Humphrey’s orthodoxy, is not that with which 
we are concerned. Even supposing, for argument’s sake, that he was 
as unsound as the M.C.C. C. M. 8. would make him, still the gross 
injustice, and want of all ecclesiastical propriety, in arraigning him 
for matters of doctrine before a lay tribunal, and of condemning 
him unheard, would be disgraceful to that committee: so that it is 
quite needless to refer to the long, and we must say, ignorant letter 
of the Acting Clerical Secretary of the M.C.C.C.M.S., which 
accompanied their extracts from the minutes; we may, however, 
state, that there is nothing in them which can weigh for an instant 
against Mr. Humphrey’s protest, immediately sent to the bishop, 
and to the Society, against three of the inferences drawn from his 
letter. 

1, “ That the gospel of Jesus Christ is not to be preached to every creature. 

2. “That God’s word does not bear so manifest an impress of its divine 


character and commission as we poor sinful creatures may bear; that we can 
be holier, and better suited to the wants of God’s creatures, than his own book. 





* “T think it is right I should explain, that it is not to the bishop, but to the 
Parent Committee, that the recent correspondence has been referred ; though, of 
course, the whole has been laid before the bishop.”—Extract from Letter of the 
Secretary of the Madras Corresponding Committee of the Church Missionary Society, 
of 22d of Oct. 1841. 
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3. ‘* The obscuration of the doctrine of the atonement, or of Christ crucified.” 
—P. 15. 


With wonderful forbearance, ‘‘ the Madras Committee”—we use 
the words of the Church Missionary Society’s own rehearsal of the 
matter :-— 


“The Madras Committee took no further step toward the dissolution of Mr. 
Humphrey’s connexions with the society, till they received the resolutions of 
the Parent Committee of November 30, 1841. 

“On the resolution of the Madras Committee, with its accompanying docu- 
ments, being brought, in due course of business, before the Parent Committee, 
they, on the 30th of November, passed the following resolutions :— 

“(I.) That the committee record their entire satisfaction at the promptitude 
with which the corresponding committee have acted, in the painful affair of the 
Rev. W. T. Humphrey’s letter, of September 1, 1841. 

“(II.) That the committee fully concur in opinion with the corresponding 
committee, that the maintenance of such principles as Mr. Humphrey tee dis- 
tinctly avowed, necessarily disqualifies him from labouring in connexion with 
this society. 

‘ (III.) That the principles ofaction to which the committee more particularly 
refer, are :— 

“1, The restriction which Mr. Humphrey would place upon the dispersion 

of the Holy Scriptures among the Heathen. 

“2. The reserve which he would practise in declaring the fundamental 

doctrines of Christianity, in his preaching to the heathen. 

“(IV.) That while the committee acknowledge the honesty and candour 
with which Mr. Humphrey avows his intention of adhering to these principles 
of action, in the discharge of his office as a Missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society,—and declares that the adoption of them has been the result of long 
deliberation ;—they feel that they are precluded, by this very circumstance, 
from making any attempt to produce a change in Mr. Humphrey’s views; and 
that they are therefore under the painful necessity of declaring their con- 
viction, that it is impossible for a person to continue in connexion with the 
Society while he acts in direct opposition to the instructions which the Society 
has delivered to its Missionaries, and to the practice by which its operations 
have ever been characterised. 

“(V) That the foregoing resolutions be communicated to the Right Reverend 
the Bishop of Madras; and that immediate steps be taken to supply the post at 
Myaveram, held by Mr. Humphrey.” 


With an announcement of the resolutions of the Omnipotent 
Parent Committee, Mr. Humphrey receives notice also that Mr. 
Taylor is written to, that he may be prepared to receive the charge 
of the mission, and its property. Surely it might have occurred that 
the mission, at least, was a spiritual trust, and could not so be re- 
sumed, and so transferred, by a lay-committee. Mr. Humphrey, at 
any rate, so judged, and we defy all the committees of all the 
societies in the world to gainsay his judgment: and we are sure that 
the voice of all England,—yea of all the whole Church, will be with 
him, when he says : 

“T feel, however, that I should be disguising the truth, and sacrificing the 
interests of my brethren in the ministry, if I did not protest in the most 
explicit manner against the right of any such body as the committee, to censure 
and to proceed to deprive a Clergyman, on grounds unquestionably those of 


doctrine, without the recorded judgment, or at least, the consenting voice, of 
his diocesan. 
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“T conceive that until such sentence or such voice has been issued, the Com- 
mittee proceed beyond their power, when they dismiss a Clergyman supported 
by them; and under this conviction I am bound, as well for the preservation of 
my clerical character, as for the interests of the missionary body at large, to 
appeal to my diocesan against the Committee's sentence. 

“T have, however, according to your instructions, delivered over to Mr. 
Taylor, this day, the charge of the Mission.” 


Meanwhile the Lord Bishop of Madras lays the whole case before 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Parent Church 
Missionary Society; pleading the cause of Mr. Humphrey, in a way 
which would be triumphant against anything but most tyrannical 
prejudice, and his own cause also, as the ecclesiastical judge in such 
cases. It is with this latter branch of the subject only that we have 
todo. He asks them: 


“ Has any committee of a society, which claims to be considered as a society 
of the members of the Church of England, any power to pass a sentence which 
virtually amounts to a deprivation from his cure, on any clergyman, without 
reference to his diocesan ? 

“The sentence of a committee is a virtual deprivation, because if entitled to 
any consideration, it must subject the censured to the loss of his means of 
support which are disbursed by the committee. 

‘Are the opinions and views of the clergy, until they are declared heterodox 
by the diocesan, a fit subject of condemnation by a committee? and if any 
doubts are entertained by a committee as to the orthodoxy or heterodoxy of a 
clergyman, supported by the Parent Society, are not the committee bound, as 
members of the Church of England, to seek the interference of the diocesan, 
and an explanation of doubtful views through the same channels? 

“The diocesan cannot now decide the question, because the pre-judgment 
of the M. C. C.C. M.S. prevents his doing so, with that unshackled liberty of 
judgment which he ought to possess ;—the fact of the judgment of the M. C. 
C. C. M. S. being reiterated without hearkening to the wish expressed for time for 
explanation, oat without listening to the disapproval of the committee’s pro- 
ceedings which the diocesan had conveyed, leaves the diocesan unable to act 
otherwise than to protest against the conduct of the committee, on the grounds 
of its having attempted rey se the Rev. W. T. Humphrey of his diocesan’s 
superintendence and protection. It appears to the diocesan, however unin- 
tentionally such a line of conduct has been taken, the consequence has been, the 
invasion of the episcopal office. The diocesan hopes that the M. C.C. C. M. S. 
could not have intended to neglect his office altogether, and freely acquits 
them of any intentional disrespect towards himself, but he believes that the 
M. C. C. C. M. S. acted under erroneous views of the duty of a committee ; and 
the case is now submitted to superior judgment, not only with an anxious desire 
to see the character of a faithful clergyman re-established, but in the hope that 
the decision which may be given will prevent any irregularity in future.” 


Just in time, as it should seem, to have insured attention to the 
Bishop’s appeal, and to have subjected the Society most absolutely to 
the definitive sentence of the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the English Bishop, the C. M.S. had framed their Thirty-second Law. 


XXXII. “That all questions relating to ecclesiastical order and discipline, 
respecting which a difference shall arise, between any Colonial Bishop, and any 
committee of the Society, shall be referred to the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the united Church of England and Ireland, whose decision thereupon shall be 
final.” 
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But the next law of this Society is so cunningly framed, and in this 
case so shamelessly applied, that the public learns to doubt, whether it 
is possible that any case can occur, in which the judgment of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops shall be accepted. The law is as follows :— 

“ XXXIII. That the object of the preceding law being only to provide a 
mode of settling questions relating to ecclesiastical order and discipline, as to 
which no provision has yet been made by the society, it is not to be so con- 
strued, as in any other respect, to alter the principles and practice of the society; 
as they are contained in its laws and regulations, and explained in Appendix ii. 
to the Thirty-ninth Report.” 

When, therefore, the parent committee are required by the Bishop 
of Madras, to refer the case of Mr. Humphrey to the Archbishops 
and Bishops, under Law XXXII, they feel themselves 

“Called upon, by the terms of Law XXXIII., to inquire whether the pg 
raised by the bishops in that statement fell within the scope of Law XXXIL., as 
explained by Law XXXIII. And after careful consideration, they arrived at the 
conclusion, that they did not fall within the scope of that law, as thus explained, 
and that they could not, therefore, become matters of reference under those laws.” 

And so, forsooth, the judging of the doctrine and character of a 
minister licensed by a Bishop; and the withdrawing his salary on the 
issue of the judgment; and the sending another person to occupy his 
place ; and the requiring him to give up the charge which the Bishop, 
that is the Church, had committed to him ;—these are not matters of 
ecclesiastical order or discipline, such as may be committed to the 
Bishops! Shame to the Society that any Jaw should be wanting 
except the law which is of paramount authority over all, to enforce 
the claim of the Church to judge in such matters! Not of eccle- 
siastical order or discipline ?—Why, where they are not so, it is 
because they touch even higher matters, and such as are still farther 
removed from an irresponsible lay tribunal: theology and the 
determining and reverential handling of the truth! Do words mean 
anything? Do self-imposed laws bind at all? Does the Church lose 
all prior authority, because an interpretation of a law of the Church 
Missionary Society deprives it of power ina particular case? What! was 
Rule XXXII. so merely and absolutely a bait to catch Churchmen, 
that it is not allowed even the slightest hold on the Society itself? 
No, this is too much; and wonder indeed we must, that Henry 
Venn, Richard Davies, and Dandeson Coates, could be prevailed upon 
by any “order of the committee” to put forth such reasoning. 

Whether the Society’s apologetic writings are of more force than their 
laws we know not ; but, however, let us compare Henry Venn and the 
Society in 1839, with Henry Venn and the Society in 1842. In 
1839, * the Society recognised the uncontrolled discretion of the 
bishop to grant or withhold his license... .. so that a missionary 
cannot be removed from one district to another, without the sanction 
of the bishop.” 

In 1842 Mr. Taylor is sent to Myaveram, against the bishop’s will, 
to supersede Mr. Humphrey, from whom the bishop will not with- 
draw his license. 

NO, XXV.—N.S. K 
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In 1839 the committee and secretary stood “ in the relation of lay 
patrons to the missionary.” 

In 1842 they condemn as a synod of ecclesiastics, and deprive as 
an ecclesiastical superior; to neither of which offices any patron, as 
such, is competent. 

In 1839 it seemed “ impossible to supersede the conventional 
understanding,” by which the Society was pledged not to “ act in an 
unreasonable or arbitrary manner, or withdraw the salary from a 
licensed missionary, without reason sufficient to prove to the licensing 
bishop the necessity of the proceeding.”* 

In 1842 the whole case is exactly reversed. 

To be sure, all these statements of the Society’s plans and principles 
would not bind them, for like Law XXXII. they were intended to 
serve a present purpose ; and that purpose was to cover the bad princi- 
ples and bad practices of the Society with a veil of promises and 
pretensions. Indeed, Law XXXII. with the Society’s limitations, is 
an absolute nullity. We defy Mr. Venn, and the rest of the secre- 
taries of the Society, to suppose a case, with the utmost license of 
hypothesis and the greatest stretch of their ingenuity, to which that law 
can be applied, if its bearing on the case of Mr. Humphrey be denied. 
An individual would be scouted for such double dealing; and if he got 
a horsewhipping into the bargain, he would have no better sympathy 
than thatwhich Agamemnon afforded to the scoundrel Polymnestor. 

"Emel Ta wh KaAG 
Tipdooeyw éroAuas, TAI Kad Ta wr) Hida.t 

With regard to Mr. Humphrey’s case, it rests, we believe, thus. 
Satisfied with the integrity of Mr. H., in his explanation of his views, 
the Bishop of Madras refuses to withdraw his license; but Mr. Taylor 
has posséssion of the station of Myaveram, and is made the head (the 
blame is not with him) of a schism. Meanwhile the case is referred, 
not in pursuance of rules—no, who would make rules to bind them- 
selves? not in obedience to apostolic order—no, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society has always looked suspiciously on the maintainers of 
such a dangerous device—but of the exceeding humility and conde- 
scension of the Society, in the present instance, to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and to the Bishop of London. Justice, we doubt not, will 
finally be done; for we will not believe, as it has been insinuated, 
that the Society is only prepared to listen to an award in its favour: 
but meanwhile, where are the securities which simple Churchmen 
thought they had, first, in the very name—and then, when they 
were mistaken, in the loud professions—and then, when once more 
deceived, in the express laws of the Church Missionary Society ? 

We do not fear that any who will seriously enter into the merits 
of the case, will accuse us of writing in terms of too strong reproba- 
tion of the conduct of the Church Missionary Society in this case. 
Other charges we feel obliged to notice, just to show that we do not 





* See Appendix ii. of Report for 1839. Had we had space, the contrast might 
have been much extended. + Hecuba, 1226. 
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hastily condemn, and on a few grounds; and also to prove that there 
really may be reasons for withholding support from the Society which 
do not involve an absence of all evangelical truth, and all vital 
religion. Let us then ask—Has the very serious charge of “ land- 
sharking” in New Zealand, by its missionaries, to the cruel extent 
of depopulating portions of the country, been repudiated by the 
Society with sufficient indignation? And once more—Is it quite 
creditable that, as a member observes, it is a question whether so 
remarkable a disparity between income and expenditure could _be 
discovered in the records of any similar institution ? 

Now, without the smallest wish to find fault with those who do 
support the Church Missionary Society, or to retaliate upon those 
who do not join the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, the charge which Mr. Dallas makes against those who 
do not subscribe to the Church Missionary Society :—without any such 
aggressive applications of what we have advanced, we do think 
that we have abundantly excused those who are not very hasty 
to join the ranks of the Society which Mr. Dallas has declared to be 
sectarian in its whole principles and course; of the agents of which, 
in his violent attacks against Church principles, he is not an unfair 
specimen ; and against the conduct of whose affairs there are very 
strong objections. We have followed the Society in many of its 
operations at home and abroad ; and while we admit the glorious aim 
which it has in view, we cannot wonder that some Churchmen are 
afraid to join the Society, because of the very anomalous methods by 
which that aim is pursued. There are some, who are not generally 
accounted bigoted, or uncharitable, or foolish, who hesitate to enrol 
their names with a society which has from the beginning (if Mr. Dallas 
is right,) pertinaciously separated itself from and opposed a large and 
most excellent body of men within the Church ; whom the Church 
herself has not repudiated, and whom the bishops do not think unwor- 
thy of the highest confidence. There are some who do not like to 
be called on to attend meetings, where, as friends of a society, they 
must appear enemies to their brethren; where, in search of the 
means to proclaim peace to the Heathen, they must sow the seeds 
of discord at home. There are some who will not willingly cast in 
their lot with a society whose expenditure is too great to be prudent, 
if not too lavish to be honest ;—being scarcely calculated with a fair 
regard to the proportion of probable future income, and of engage- 
ments which cannot be broken off without some degree of injustice 
to many parties concerned.* There are some who would feel need- 
lessly pained (and would therefore gladly avoid the pain) at hearing 





* It is melancholy to see the loose way in which Mr. Close speaks of the debt of 
the Society, in a late speech at Bath; a speech in which bad taste and bad principles, 
earnestness and buffoonery, contend for the mastery. ‘‘ Don’t go away,’ says he, 
“with the idea that the Society happens to be 20,0007. in debt ; because if those 
measures which have been recommended are not adopted, next year the Society will 
be 40,0007. in debt, and the next 80,000/.; because the very natural result, the 
necessary consequence, of missionary success is expense in geometrical pro- 
gression,” 
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such fearful charges against the servants of the Society to which their 
name is united, as are substantiated against the grasping mission- 
aries of the Society in question in New Zealand. There are some 
who would be revolted by the system of extempore prayer, wrought 
into a system of education; with the one-sided course of doctrinal 
instruction which is pursued at the Missionary College at Islington. 
There are some who would rather hold aloof from a society which has 
been found so very frequently to oppose its influence to the canoni- 
cal authority of bishops, and who, if they were for a moment 
amused by the additional laws lately made by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, will be repulsed again, and that most painfully, by 
the wonderful exhibition of injustice, and contempt of all law, whe- 
ther antecedent to their own existence as a society, or framed by 
themselves, which has characterized the dealings of the Church 
Missionary Society with Mr. Humphrey, their own servant in India 
—with the Lord Bishop of Madras, the ruler of the Church in 
which he was placed—and with the venerable names to whose judg- 
ment the original question (which never ought to have been a ques- 
tion at all) was referred. In all this there is surely enough, without 
any suspicion of hostility to true evangelical religion, and to the spirit 
of true godliness, to deter consistent members of the Church from 
joining the Church Missionary Society. 

Yet we would not press the consequences of our charge beyond 
due bounds. We do not ask those who are already members 
to withdraw their subscriptions and their influence. ‘ Rather,” we 
would say to them, ‘* keep the place that you have, and exert your 
influence to improve the character, and alter the conduct, of the 
Society.” We must look on this Society as an impersonation of 
divers great and good principles, working with energy towards a noble 
end. We see, indeed, unworthy by-ends intervening, and an alloy 
of bad principles, and, (we must say it,) wicked conduct. But what 
then? we say not, Cut off the person, but call him to repentance and 
holiness ;—and so we say not, Cut off the Society, but call her toa 
consideration of her ways, that she may be wise in time. 


It is not altogether foreign from the purpose of our remarks, if we 
here call attention to a matter which we cannot but consider full of 
very serious import to the cause of the missions of our Church. We 
will state the matter historically ; and present our readers with the 
documents : 

“I (said Mr. Close, at the anniversary meeting of the Cheltenham Society 
for Propagating the Gospel) have no wish to allude to topics likely to create 
discussion. In the large body of clergy belonging to this Society there will, of 
course, exist great variety of opinion: it is possible that many of them hold 
opinions which you or I utterly discard. The conduct of the missionaries of 
the Parent Society is spoken of as the most spiritual, most humble, and most 
devoted; and while they bear witness to the truth as it is in Jesus; so long as 
they show an anxious desire to preach the gospel to the Heathen and to the 
Christian ; so long shall the Society have my support. (Hear.) That support, 
however, must inevitably be withdrawn if the governors and managers of the 
Society choose to pursue a different course. (Hear.) If they send out clergy- 
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men to disseminate the doctrine that oral tradition is superior to written tradi- 
tion—that the writings of the Fathers are superior to the word of God—then 
must I beg to quit the Society. (“ Hear, hear,” and cordial cheering.) I accuse 
them of no such design; I believe them to be men who would prefer = 
and sincerity to casuistry and sophistry, and that their principles are the old- 
fashioned Chureh of England principles. (Hear.) J shall be glad to hear the 
Society's Secretary on this vital point.” (Loud cheers.) [feport from the 
Cheltenham Journal.) 

Probably this report of what the Rev. Chairman said is not quite accurate. 
He must have said, we conceive, “ If they send out clergymen to disseminate 
the doctrine that oral tradition is of equal authority with written tradition—that 
the writings of the Fathers are equal to the word of God—then must I beg to 
quit the Society ;” for the sentiment, as we express it, is that only which is in 
harmony with Mr. Close’s recorded judgment, while either Mr. Campbell or 
Dr. Wiseman might urgently deny the case, as put in the newspaper report, 
with the complete adherence to Puseyite or Popish principle and practice. 

In answer to this appeal Mr. Campbell, the chief Secretary of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, expressed himself as follows, and we have ascertained, 
on competent authority, that his language was more explicit and pointed thanis 
given in thefollowing report, which we also extract from the Cheltenham Journal: 

* With respect to the important inquiry of the Chairman as to the principles 
of the missionaries the Society sent out, he would first call the attention of 
the meeting to the Charge of the Bishop of Montreal, just published, and which 
he held in his hand; it is a most beautiful composition. In one part the 
Bishop urges his clergy not to conceal the truth. (Hear.) In another, he 
warns them against the danger of passing the limits of truth, and exhorts them 
to be good Protestants. (Cheers.) He (Mr.C.) was extremely glad to hear 
such opinions and sentiments from the Bishop of Montreal—he had known 
him many years previous to his appointment—and was now in constant corre- 
— with him. He was delighted to be favoured so opportunely with this 
charge, which seemed peculiarly adapted to the present occasion. He would 
go further in his answer to the Chairman. Not only were the directors uniformly 
careful in their appointments, but on a recent important occasion, when they 
were called upon to fill up one of the most responsible offices, they had rejected 
the claims of a candidate—against whom there was no other earthly objection— 
solely because it was known that he held the opinions pointed at by the Chairman, 
(Cheers.) That the Society had some belonging to them holding extreme 
opinions, he was not prepared to deny, but this he could affirm, that they 
never, with their eyes open, appointed a missionary to a foreign station, who 
held those opinions; to prevent this, they took double and anxious pains. 
(Cheers.)”—From the Record, November, 21, 1842. 


The feelings of churchmen on this matter may be best gathered 
from the following extract from the Times, of November 17; the 
exact phrases of which we are not bound to defend, but its general 
bearing will sufficiently recommend it. 


“ We do not consider it of the slightest importance what Mr. Close may think 
on any one given subject. We dare say he is a very sincere man in his way. 
But we know him to be an ignorant, vain man—vulgar in his ordinary address, 
and offensively vulgar in his mode of handling the most awful and solemn topics 
of religion. Neither do we think Mr. Campbell’s personal opinions of much 
moment. But then Mr. Campbell speaks, or assumes to speak, the sentiments 
of an old and venerable Institution, founded by Royalty, and still governed by 
the hierarchy of our Church. He may therefore be supposed to speak the lan- 
guage of a certain, although we believe a small, party in that Society. Whit 
says Mr. Campbell in reply to Mr. Close? How does he remove the scruples of 
the anxious Vicar? Why, he, the recognised agent of the Society, declares th at 
its Governors had rejected the claims of a candidate against whom they had no 
other earthly objection, solely because it was known that he held the opinions 
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pointed at by the Chairman.’ And he further added, that ‘ they never had ap- 
pointed a missionary who held those opinions, and to prevent this they took 
double and anxious pains.’ 

‘« Now, what does all this mean? Are we really labouring with a religious 
surfeit in this country? Are we suffering from a plethora of missionary zeal, that 
any Society should ‘ take double and anxious pains ’ to prevent a worthy, pious, 
and devoted man from engaging in the noblest arena of human exertion? And 
all for what? His opinions—opinions neither repugnant to his ordination vow, 
else he would have been ungowned; nor at variance with the Articles of our 
Church, else they would have been condemned by its bishops ; nor such as involve 
any moral turpitude, for the Society, through their mouth-piece, Mr. Campbell, 
aver that they had no other earthly objection against him. 

“Talk of tyranny after this! We have heard of priestcraft, pious frauds, and 
profitable superstitions; but we are convinced that there is no tyranny so abo- 
minable as that which is exercised by an ignorant, meddling, clap-trap preacher 
over a weak and equally ignorant congregation ; and that nowhere in England 
but at Cheltenham, and under the auspices of such a man as Mr. Close, would Mr. 
Campbell's protestation have been received with other feelings than those of 
scorn, loathing, and disgust.” 

To this we desire to add, and we speak authoritatively, that at the 
last board meeting of the Society, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
presiding, the question was asked by one of the incorporated members, 
“‘ whether the holding or not holding the theological opinions advo- 
cated in the Tracts for the Times had ever been made the ground of 
rejection for missionary or any other employment connected with the 
Society.” The answer given by the Secretary present, (not Mr. Camp- 
bell,) was to the effect that “such had never been the case.” 

Now on this few words are the best: but we may remark"that the 
case stands thus at present. Either Mr.Campbell suffered himself at 
Cheltenham, under the influence of Mr. Close, to state that which he 
knew to be untrue; or he did what amounts to the same thing, or is 
even worse ; viz. he distorted facts and made falsehood pass for truth ; 
for we quite accept the Record’s statement about the meaning which 
he intended to convey: we rest nothing upon the exact phrases ex- 
tracted from the Cheltenham Journal. And in either case we feel 
bound to state that Mr.Campbell’s character is seriously compromised. 

Or, the whole report of the Cheltenham meeting is false from first 
to last; and then Mr. Campbell is bound to take some steps to vin- 
dicate himself. 

And here we leave this painful business: only congratulating the 
Society, that, at any rate, whatever becomes of the Secretary, its own 
character is safe; and it is important that the formal disclaimer on the 
part of the board, about which there can be no doubt, should be known; 
because many thought of withdrawing their subscriptions, which, had 
the Society committed itself to the principle of exclusion announced 
by Mr. Campbell, they would have been perfectly justified in doing.* 





* And we would remark how forcible an argument may be drawn from this unto- 
ward event, against the employment in the Society’s service of travelling deputations, 
and preachers, and platform oratory. Had this unfortunate anniversary never taken 
place, the chief Secretary would not have been entrapped into his present sad position, 
by the wily artifice of the Cheltenham chairman ; nor would the best friends of the 
Society itself have to deplore that diminution of confidence in its integrity, under 
which it now labours, 




















A History of the Church of Russia. By A. N. Mouravierr. 
Translated by the Rev. R. W. Bracxmorr, Chaplain in 
Cronstadt to the Russia Company. Oxford: J. H. Parker; 
Rivingtons, London. 


Our insular position, the cold and heartless system of religion which 
prevailed in the last century, the most deplorable ignorance of the 
true principles of the church, the secular spirit of most of the laity 
and many of the clergy, and, above all, the self-complacency with 
which such a state of things was regarded,—caused us to confine our 
sympathies, for the most part, to ourselves, and to care little about 
other branches of the Holy Catholic Church. 

Happily that season of apathy and indifference has now passed 
away, and our branch of the Church is putting forth those symptoms 
of life which, during the last century, she was not imagined to possess, 
by sending forth to her colonies Bishops and Curates, by the more 
energetic and more canonically directed labours of the clergy at home, 
and by the cultivation of friendly relations with other branches of the 
Catholic body. 

This last-mentioned proof of renewed life (which though dormant 
for a time, can never become extinct in any true branch of the 
Church), is remarkably observable in the christian intercourse which 
the British Church has recently cultivated and established with the 
American and Scotch branches of the body of Christ; and the 
blessed effects of that christian intercourse with these sister churches 
have already been felt and appreciated by many of us. 

It is, however, to the benefits which might arise by the cultivation 
of Christian intercourse with the most ancient,—the Eastern branch 
of the Church Catholic,—to which it will be the more immediate object 
of these pages to direct the attention of Anglican Churchmen ; and 
perhaps no work of modern date could be better selected for that 
purpose than that which stands at the head of this article. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to compute the spiritual benefits which, 
by God’s blessing, might accrue to both parties, by the diligent cul- 
tivation of such christian intercourse. 

The benefits which might accrue to the Eastern Church by coming 
in contact with a portion of the Catholic body which has been 
restored to the purity of the early Church, might be seen in leading 
them to purify themselves from those superstitions and innovations 
which, in the course of ages, have crept in amongst them; and the 
benefits which might accrue to ourselves might be seen in the 
infusion into our church system of a larger portion of that apostolic 
life and energy, which that most ancient branch of the Church con- 
tinues to possess, and in assisting, perhaps, more than anything else, 
in rendering the Anglican Church ¢ practice, what she is already in 
theory and constitution. 
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In the preface of the Rev. R. W. Blackmore, the translator 
of the work now under review, will be found some very important 
remarks, well worthy of the most careful attention. From this 
preface we now proceed to make a few extracts. 

After some observations upon the mutual ignorance of each other, 
which has long prevailed, both in the Oriental and British Churches, 
the translator thus proceeds :— 


“Derived from the same high source, the Greek Patriarchates and the 
British Churches have, indeed, for centuries, ceased to hold intercourse with 
each other; but yet our Christian communion has never been formally broken 
off, by any open act of either party. Itis only by long custom and mutual 
prejudice that it is assumed to have become impossible, neither party sufficiently 
considering that all the Churches of the world were not necessarily implicated 
in the temporary quarrels and reconciliations of the Archbishops of Rome and 
Constantinople. 

“We certainly both profess to derive our faith from the same pure sources, 
the same canon of Scripture, primitive tradition, and the practice of apostolic 
times; they asserting that they have never swerved from these venerable 
guides, we, that we have returned to them, or sought at least to return, by a refor- 
mation, i.e. by repentance, and amendment in those points in which we found 
ourselves to have sinnéd against their authority. 

‘“* At the same time it must be confessed, that we do in fact now differ from 
one another (in our outward form of religion, and in popular opinions at least), 
in some important particulars; and it is much to be wished, that by a better 
knowledge of each other’s divinity, history, and practice, we may gradually 
elicit the truth, so as mutually to correct each other’s faults and deficiencies, 
and thus in due time attain to the greatest of the privileges of the apostolic 
age, ‘unrestricted communion.’ 

“ But under present circumstances, very many sources of prejudice conspire 
to give the members of both communions the most erroneous ideas of each 
other; the easterns supposing that they are justified by our language and 
habits in confounding us with Lutherans and Calvinists, and other ‘ non-espico- 
wr tamed while the English, with at least equal injustice, confound them, as I 

efore said, with the Papists. 

“To remove, as far as it is possible, this ignorance, and thus promote the 
restoration of that inter-communion which is so much to be desired between 
two great branches of the Catholic Church, which is a duty prescribed by our 
Lord himseif, the great Head of the Church, for which both churches con- 
tinually pray, and which would prove a tower of strength to either party, 
against their common adversaries, must surely be an object well worthy the 
attention of every reflecting and well-disposed member of our Church.”— 
Pp. vi. vii. 

After giving his reasons for concluding that the Russian branch 
of the Oriental Church may justly claim to be considered as the 
most eminent and powerful portion of the whole Orthodox Com- 
munion of the Eastern or Greek rite, Mr. Blackmore proceeds to 
make the following observations on the present condition of the 
Russian Church, which will be found highly interesting and instruc- 


tive to ourselves. 


“There has lately arisen in Russia, a great disposition to cultivate and 
develop the energies and resources of the Church, as well as of the State; the 
beneficial consequences of which may be traced in the improved tone of 
feeling among the Clergy ; in the recent augmentation of the number of Bishop- 
rics, corresponding with the increasing numbers and spiritual wants’ of the 
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population ; in the multiplication, as well as in the ameliorated state of the 
schools for secular and a ree learning ; in the better training of candidates 
for Holy Orders ; and in the care taken to place only men of good morals, and 
suitable education, in the cure of souls. 

“The same is also apparent in the growing efficiency and marked success 
of their missions in Siberia, and the Aleoutine Islands, in which last a new 
diocese has lately been founded, and the pious and zealous missionary Venia- 
mineff, who has so long laboured among the natives, has been appointed their 
first bishop; also in the great and increasing number of converts to the national 
Church, which is stated, on good authority, to be upwards of 20,000 persons a 
year, principally drawn from those who have formerly been dissenters. 

“A striking example of success in this pious work, is also to be found in the 
reconciliation of 1,600,000 Uniates to the Russian Church.”—P. viii. 


We now proceed to introduce our readers to the work itself, which 
it is our purpose to review. 

It would appear from the history that Christianity did not generally 
prevail in Russia until the 10th century. The following remarkable 
event is assigned by the author to a. p. 965 :— 

“The widowed princess Olga, who governed Russia during the minority of 
her son Sviatoslaff, undertook a voyage to Constantinople, for no other end 
than to obtain a knowledge of the true God; and there she received baptism 
at the hands of the Patriarch Polyeuctes, the Emperor Constantine Am 
genitus himself, who admired her wisdom, being her godfather.”—P. 9. 


Although this pious princess did not succeed in bringing her son 
to the Christian faith, yet her influence over him was sufficient to 
restrain him from acts of cruelty and violence towards the Christians. 


“ Although in spite of all her entreaties, the fierce and warlike Prince 
Sviatoslaff persisted in refusing to humble his proud heart under the meek 
yoke of Christ, he had still so much affection for his mother, as not only not to 
persecute such as agreed with her in religion, but even to allow them freely to 
— open profession of their faith, under the protection of that princess.”— 

- 10. 


In the time, however, of Vladimir, grandson of this pious princess, 
Christianity was generally embraced by the Russians. The interest- 
ing narrative of this most important event cannot be better stated 
than in the words of the historian himself. 


“A certain philosopher, a monk, named Constantine, after having exposed 
the insufficiency of other religions, eloquently set before the prince those judg- 
ments of God which are in all the ih the redemption of the human race by 
the blood of Christ, and the retribution of the life to come ; his discourse power- 
fully affected the heathen monarch, who was burdened with the heavy sins of 
a tumultuous youth; and this was particularly the case, when the monk pointed 
out to him on an ikon, which represented the last judgment, the different lot of 
the just and of the wicked. ‘Good to these on the right hand, but woe to them 
on the left,’ exclaimed Vladimir, deeply affected; but sensual nature still 
struggled in him against heavenly truth. Having dismissed the missionary, or 
ambassador, with; presents, he still hesitated to decide, ‘and wished first to 
examine further concerning the faith, in concert with the elders of his council, 
that all Russia might have a share in his conversion. 

“The council of the prince decided to send chosen men to make their obser- 
vations on each religion, on the spot where it was professed; and this public 
agreement explains, in some degree, the sudden and general acceptance of 
Christianity, which shortly after followed in Russia. Itis —— that not only 
the chiefs, but the common people also, were expecting and ready for the change 
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‘The Greek Emperors did not fail to profit by this favourable opportunity ; 
and the Patriarch himself, in person, pl xvanete | the Divine Liturgy, in the 
Church of St. Sophia, with the utmost possible magnificence, before the 
astonished ambassadors of Vladimir. 

“The sublimity and splendour of the service forcibly struck them; but we 
may not ascribe to the mere external expression that softening of the heart of 
these heathens, on which depended the conversion of a whole nation. From 
the very earliest times of the church, extraordinary signs of God’s power have 
constantly gone hand in hand with that apparent weakness of man, by which 
the Gospel was preached; and so also the Byzantine Chronicle relates of the 
Russian Ambassadors,—‘ That during the Divine Liturgy, at the time of carry- 
ing the Holy Gifts in procession to the throne or altar, and singing the cherubic 
hymn, the eyes of their spirits were opened, and they saw as in an ecstacy, 
glittering youths, who joined in singing the Hymn of the Thrice Holy. Being 
thus fully persuaded of the truth of the orthodox faith, they returned to their 
own country already Christians in heart; and without saying a word before the 
prince in favour of other religions, they declared thus concerning the Greek :— 
‘ When we stood inthe temple we did not know where we were, for there is 
nothing else like it upon earth: there in truth God has his dwelling with men; 
and we can never forget the beauty we saw there. No one who has once 
tasted sweets, will afterwards take that which is bitter; nor can we now any 
longer abide in heathenism.’ 

“Then the Boyars said to Vladimir, ‘ If the religion of the Greeks had not 
been good, your grandmother Olga, who was the wisest of women, would not 
have embraced it.’ The weight of the name of Olga decided her grandson, and 
- said no more in answer, than these words, ‘ Where shall we be baptized?’” 

p. L1—13. 


Vladimir's marriage to Anna, a Greek princess, and his previous 
baptism at Cherson, where he went to meet her, are next recorded by 
the historian. After this follows a most interesting scene. 


“ After his return to Kieff, the great prince caused his twelve sons to be 
baptized, and proceeded to destroy the monuments of heathenism. He ordered 
Peroun to be thrown into the Dnieper. The people at first followed their idol, 
as it was borne down the stream, but were soon quieted when they saw that the 
statue had no power to help itself. And now Vladimir being surrounded and 
supported by believers in his own domestic circle, and encouraged by seeing that 
his boyars and suite were prepared and ready to embrace the faith, made a 
proclamation to the people, ‘that whoever, on the morrow, should not repair to 
the river, whether rich or poor, he should hold him for his enemy.’ 

‘At the call of their respected lord, all the multitude of the citizens in troops, 
with their wives and children, flocked to the Dnieper ; and without any manner 
of an received holy baptism, as a nation, from the Greek bishops and 
priests. 

“ Nestor draws a touching picture of this baptism of a whole people at once. 
Some stood in the water up to their necks, others up to their breasts, holding 
their young children to their arms ; the priests read the prayers from the shore, 
naming at once whole companies by the same name. He who was the means 
of thus bringing them to salvation, filled witha transport of joy at the affecting 
sight, cried out to the Lord, offering and commending into his hands himself 
and his people ; ‘O great God! who hast made heaven and earth, look down 
upon these thy new people. Grant them, O Lord, to know thee, the true God, 
as thou hast been made known to Christian lands, and confirm in them a true 
and unfailing faith; and assist me, O Lord, against my enemy that opposes me, 


_ —— in thee, and in thy power, I may overcome all his wiles.’ ”—Pp. 


As it is necessary in a review of this kind to condense as much as 
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possible, we will endeavour to do so, by directing our readers to the 
following subjects, which we propose to illustrate by quotations from 
the work before us. 1. Effectual resistance of the Russian Church 
to Papal usurpation and anti-Ecclesiastical schism. 2. Translations 
of, and free access to the Holy Scriptures. 3. Education. 4, At- 
tempted union of Russian and British Churches, under Peter the 
Great. 5. The Holy Governing Synod. 6. The Population tables. 
1. Effectual resistance of the Russian Church to Papal usurpation, 
and Anti-Ecclesiastical schism. 
(a) To Papal usurpation. 


“The ambitious pope, Gregory the Seventh, offered military support to 
Isyaslaff, and stipulated that in return he should make his submission to the 
Roman See ; po this was the first attempt of the western pontiffs upon Russia. 
But Isyaslaff having regained his throne without foreign assistance, disappointed 
the schemes of Gregory, and being confirmed in the faith of his fathers by 
Theodosius, the zealous and orthodox hegumen of Pechersky, persevered in it 
to the end of his troubled life.”—Pp. 27, 28. 

“‘ And now that the attempts made to convert Russia by force of arms had 
proved fruitless, the pope, Innocent [V., began to employ other means. 

“Seeing the distressed condition of the Eastern Church, the patriarchs of 
Constantinople living as exiles at Nice, and Russia having been now already 
ten years without a metropolitan, the Roman pontiff sent to David of Galich 
the present of a regal crown, together with a proposition for the union of the 
Churches, and a crusade against the Mongols. The papal Jegates visited also the 
court of Alexander, and addressed him with flattering speeches; but the saint 
of Neva refused, decidedly, either to receive their letters, or to listen to their 
solicitations.” —Pp. 46. 

“ The idea of a general crusade against the Turks, together with the hope of 
uniting our country with Rome, through the instrumentality of Sophia, who had 
been bred up in the doctines of the council of Florence, induced Paul to deliver 
over to Russia this last relic of the ancient glories of Byzantium; and John 
gladly received this her last pledge in the person of Sophia. 

“ But the hopes of Rome were disappointed; the princess had no sooner 
crossed the frontier, and came within our own territory, than she shewed herself 
a zealous follower of the orthodox confession; and when Anthony, the papal 
legate who accompanied her, wished to make his public entry into Moscow, 
with the cross borne before him, after the Latin fashion, and John hesitated, 
from respect to his quality of ambassador, the metropolitan, Philip, stood up in 
defence of the supremacy of the Church of this country. 

“ * Whoever,’ said he to John, ‘ praises and honours a foreign faith, that man 
degrades his own. If the legate enters with his cross at one gate of the city, I 
shall go out of it by the other.’ ”"—Pp. 84, 85. 


(8) Effectual resistance of the Russian Church to Anti-Ecclesias- 
tical schism. 

‘But at the same time, with this improvement in learning, there shewed 
itself also in our country, a mischief which had come in secretly and had taken 
root. Travellers and foreigners had brought into Russia the anti-ecclesiastical 
doctrine of Luther and Calvin, which by its contempt of established rites and 
ceremonies, and discipline, by its principle of the right of private judgment in 
the mysteries of religion, fread greatly irreverence, and individualism or 
self-will. 

“The orthodox Eastern Church feared not the influence of the Western 
Church, for she had been used openly to contend with her on the borders of 
Poland ; and the violences of the Unia had embittered the hearts of all Russians 
so much against Rome, that there was no danger from that quarter. But we 
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had never up to this time, had any actual conflict with the German innovators : 
the accession of the Baltic provinces, and the useful labours of foreigners whom 
Peter had invited into Russia, involuntarily brought us in friendly contact with 
them. Their superiority in worldly civilization, and the very fact of their 
being seen on state occasions to attend at the ceremonies of our Church, con- 
ciliated towards them many of the inexperienced, who knew not how to dis- 
tinguish where the bounds of secular acquirements end, and that spiritual 
wisdom begins, which, according to the words of Christ, is hid from the wise 
and prudent, but revealed to the simple and to babes. 

“Tt was in the neighbourhood of the northern capital, where the confluence 
of strangers was greatest, that’these opinions began to be diffused, though they 
were ‘vigorously opposed by the virtuous Job, metropolitan of Novogorod.”— 
Pp. 271, 272. 


2. Translations of, and free access to, the Holy Scriptures. 

“ Superstitious arguments against printing, which had excited the opposition 
of the head writers, prevented its making any further progress after the death 
of its patron, Macarius; and though there was an edition of the Gospel printed 
afterwards, by order of the Tzar, still he left to the illustrious Prince Constan- 
tine of Ostrog, deputy governor of Kieff, the opportunity and the glory of 
printing there, for the first time, the entire Bible in Slavonic.”—P. 111. 

“Born in the district of Nijgorod, of parents who were simple villagers, 
Nikon learned to read the holy Scriptures, and secretly left his home to com- 
mence his noviciate, in order to become a monk in the Jeltovodsky convent. 
At the urgent entreaty of his father he returned to enter into the state of 
matrimony, was ordained a parish priest, and removed to Moscow.”—Pp. 
193, 194. 


In the above short extract we are reminded of two very important 
and instructive particulars of the practice of the eastern branch of the 
Catholic Church. The first is, that simple villagers are allowed to 
read the holy Scriptures in their own language ; and the second is, 
that their priests are allowed to marry. 


“This same Paul also was still alive, and employed the latter years of his 
life, in conjunction with Epiphanius Slavenetsky, and other learned men, in 
correcting the translation if the Bible from the Greek into the Slavonic lan- 
guage; but his labours remained unfinished in consequence of his premature 
decease.” —P, 242. 

‘*Sophronius, the younger of the two, was sent to Moscow after a printing 
press, and was detained there by the guardian of the patriarchal throne, for the 

urpose of regulating the academy; and to him, in conjunction with its learned 

ector, Theophylact Lopatinsky, who was to suffer for the truth, was com- 
mitted the task of continuing that revision and correction of the Slavonic Bible, 
which had been commnannell by Epiphanius.”—P. 271. 


8. Education. 


‘* By his orders the Nomocanon was translated from the Greek, that our 
native bishops, now beginning to succeed into the places of those who had 
= at first from Constantinople, might be able to guide themselves by its 
rules. 

“He, himself, gave much time and pains to the study and translation of a 
variety of church books which he had collected into a library, on the spot 
where the metropolitan resided ; and he set up schools in Kieff and Novogorod 
for the education of those of the children of clergy or laity, who might be 
preparing themselves for holy orders.” —P. 20. 

“ The metropolitan, Cyril, as a true Russian, wished that the canons of the 


holy fathers, the foundation of all ecclesiastical discipline, should not be, to use 
his own expression, ‘veiled to us, as by a cloud, under the wisdom of the 
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Greek tongue, but that os should shine clear and enlighten all with rational 
light ;’ accordingly he assiduously employed himself in their translation, and 
his useful labour oe come down to our own times.”—Pp. 48, 49. 

“ Being zealous for the promotion of learning among the clergy, Theophanes 
established, in the name of the patriarch of Constantinople, the Brotherhood of 
the Epiphany as a Stauropegia, that is, to depend immediately upon the 
QGEcumenical Lord, and gave them his benediction for the institution of a 
school in it for the Greeko-Slavonic and the Latin-Polish languages, and 
united to it the Brotherhood of Mercy, a house for the reception of strangers, 
which was converted into an academical inn for poor scholars.”—P. 177. 

“ Peter being zealous for the promotion of learning among the clergy, united 
the school which he had established in the Lavra, with that of the Brotherhood 
in Podolia, which had been begun with the blessing of the patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem ; he erected new buildings, an inn for poor scholars, at his own expense, 
and a preparatory school ; he established a library and a printing press.” —P.188. 

“The metropolitan, Stephen, co-operated zealously with the Tzar for the 
promotion of learning, and took upon himself the title of Protector of the 
reg of Moscow, which he enlarged and regulated, after the model of that 
of Kieff. 

‘“‘ Demetrius also continued to be a shining light, till the time of his blessed 
decease, in the diocese of Rostoff, where he founded, and himself superintended 
a seminary. 

‘* By degrees, after his example, schools were instituted at all the episcopal 
residences for the education of those who were to minister in holy things, which 
were afterwards converted into seminaries. Job, metropolitan of Novogorod, 
a man full of Christian piety, besides other charitable foundations, established 
in his diocese as many as fourteen spiritual schools.”—P. 271. 


4, Attempted union of the Russian and British Churches, under 
Peter the Great. 

When we consider that those great impediments which the 
tyranny of the popish system has put in the way of a union with 
Rome, do not exist in the Eastern Church, we shall not wonder to 
learn that the union of the Anglican with the Russian Church 
appears to have been nearly effected in the time of Peter the Great, 
and might probably have been entirely so but for the death of that 
monarch. 

When it is considered that we agree with this most ancient 
branch of the Catholic Church, in having both the Holy Scriptures 
and the Liturgy in a known tongue, in maintaining the independence 
of our respective churches of the usurping claims of the pope, in 
permitting the marriage of our priests, and in maintaining the Divine 
appointment of an apostolic succession of bishops, priests, and 
deacons; the only wonder is, that these two great branches of the 
Catholic Church, the Oriental and the British, have so long kept 
aloof from each other. 

The following extracts will shew the measures proposed to be 
taken, to promote the union of the two churches, in the time of Peter 
the Great :— 

“On the suggestion of Peter the Great, the Russian Synod had written to 
the British Bishops, to request them to send two of their brethren to Russia, 
‘to have a friendly conference, in the name and spirit of Christ, with two that 


are to be chosen out of our brethren.’ ; 
“« Hereby’ (such are the words of the synodal letter, taken from an English 
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translation, made apparently by Dr. Brett), ‘the opinions, arguments, and per- 
suasions of each party may be more sincerely produced, and more clearly 
understood, and it may be'more easily known what may be yielded and given 
up by one to the other; what, on the other hand, may, and ought, for conscience 
sake, to be absolutely denied. In the mean time, no prejudice will befal either 
your communion or ours from such a private conference, nor the hopes of 
union be altogether lost thereby. This is the opinion of our monarch, con- 
cerning the most holy negotiation, which seems indeed to us the best. We 
desire that as soon as may be, you will let us know how it appears to you. 
In the mean time God is seriously to be entreated by each of us, to be merciful 
to“us and you.’ ”—P. 409. 


The messenger who was to be the bearer of this letter was delayed 
for a year, at the expiration of which time the Holy Synod wrote an 
additional letter, which thus concludes : 


“In the mean time we desire your charity to know that if, according to the 
advice of our sovereign, you will send two of your brethren to a conference, 
which we again entreat you to do, we may hope to bring our wishes to a more 
easy conclusion, which that at length he, the lawgiver of love, the God of 
= the Father of mercies, may prosper, is our hearty prayer and desire, &c.” 
—P. 410. 


The death of Peter the Great, which took place shortly after this 
letter, put an end to all further proceedings in this important business. 

5. The Holy Governing Synod. 

This synod was established to take the place of the patriarch, in 
the regulation and government of the Church, when there ceased to 
be a patriarch of Russia. 


“The cecumenical primates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, acknowledged the synod as their brother in Christ, possessing the 
same authority and the same rights with themselves, and entered into the same 
relations and communion with it, as they had formerly entertained with the 
patriarchs of Moscow and all Russia. Thus the establishment of the synod by 
no means weakened the bond of union between the Russian and other branches 
of the Eastern Catholic Church; and no change took place in the constitution 
of our hierarchy. 

“In the mean time the general government of the church was greatly 
improved.”—P. 414. 

Perhaps there is nothing of which the Anglican Church more 
severely feels the want than that of a synod for the general govern- 
ment of the Church ; especially as, according to her apostolical con- 
stitution, she ought never to be destitute of such a governing body. 
This want has been so well expressed in an admirable paper in the 
British Magazine for November, that the reviewer will take the 
liberty of making a quotation from it:— 

“We appear to have come to a point now, in which, unless the clergy can 
hear the church speak in intelligible language, by an accredited organ, very 
serious evils are likely to ensue. We pray for the restoration of a godly 
discipline, but we see the very symbols of it escaping from our hold. No dis- 
cretion is allowed the minister as to reading the burial service, which assumes 
the relics he inters to be those of a Christian. 

“The only tribunal he could appeal to, when one to whom he dared not 
present the consecrated elements applied at the altar, has been threatened with 
dissolution. 

“The right to distribute afresh ecclesiastical funds without the Church’s 
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consent, is assumed and exercised; while in the publication of books relating 
to religion, the most unbridled license is assumed by the clergy themselves. 
Thus within the last few months the doctrine of baptismal regeneration has 
been repudiated in the strongest and most shameless manner, by one clergyman ; 
while another accounts for our repugnance to worship the Virgin Mary, 
because we have not the spirit of St. Bonaventure, and declares we must retrace 
our steps if we would arrive at Catholic unity, and abandon the principle, ‘ that 
the temporal sovereign of this realm of England is the supreme judge of the 
conditions under which the spiritual powers of ecclesiastical persons shall be 
exercised,’ 

“ Now, there is no authority, no, not all the bishops on the bench assembled, 
able or willing to suspend the authors of these positions. Yet it will require 
something more than such ebullitions as these, to convince any observant 
person, that the definitive sentence of an authorized assembly of the Church 
would be set at nought by any but the least pious, sedate, and intelligent of 
the clergy. Although every solicitude should be exercised, not to exclude any 
who could agree in a common formulary from the benefits of churchmanship, it 
would surely be the better for the Church that her members should be prevented 
from circulating, with her apparent sanction, express abandonments of her first 
principles of doctrine and discipline.” —Pp. 575 576, Brit. Mag. Nov, 1842. 


6. The Population tables. 


“Exclusive of Georgia, there were, in 1839, 42,445 edifices for divine 
worship; of which 32,879 were Sobors or Parish Churches. 29,819,8 
persons received the Sacrament of the Lord's supper.’’—P. 428. 

The reviewer wishes to call the attention of his readers to a very 
important fact, which, whilst it reads a most humiliating lesson to 
ourselves, speaks most favourably for the piety of the Russian Church. 
It appears from the following tables, that at the present time there 
are 47,810,525 members of the Russian Church; and from the 
above extract it would appear that 29,819,218 persons received the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in 1839; considerably more than 
half the whole number of members. Have we any thing like this 
proportion in the Anglican Church ? 

“The present population of Russia, reckoning the increase since 1838, may 
be ity set down in round numbers, at 64,000,000. Of these there are, 

Heathens (of whom 113,772 Buddhists, and 75,000 others). 189,323 

re ~« 4 « « ¢ ¢'s i «© @.8 w@ ies * 1,826,761 

Jews Se ea ee ek a a es Se ee ee 

Dissenters of Russian origin wie? gine negate: Cag 3,000,000 

Calvinists and Lutherans of the German provinces . . . 3,000,060 

Armenians in Georgia and the Caucasus iniy aig? Nore, 50 260,000 

Poles and others of the Latin rite, with 13,391 Latin Armenians 6,513,391 

Members of the Russian Church -. . . s 47,810,525 


64,000,000” 





—P. 429. 

It would be easy to proceed to give extracts from the interesting 
volume before ‘us, testifying to the blessed practical effects of the 
Catholic system, in taming to obedience the fierce spirits of Russia ; 
to the high standard of piety, devotion, and energy of her clergy ; to 
their soothing and conciliating measures in times of political strife and 
dismemberment; and to the formation of some of the noblest eccle- 
siastical characters, making due allowance for human infirmity, as are, 
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perhaps, to be met with inany histories. But for all these interesting 
particulars, and many more which might be enumerated, we must 
refer our readers to the work itself. 

There is one very important and instructive lesson, which we of 
the British Church should Jearn from the perusal of this volume, to 
which no allusion has yet been made; we allude to the reverence 
which the Russians entertain for the apostolical succession of bishops, 
priests, and deacons. 

And here we must again quote Mr. Blackmore’s Preface :— 

“ The firm persuasion in the minds of the people of their divine commission 
and authority, from the apostles and from Christ, has counterbalanced all the 
evil consequences of any partial deficiencies in the men themselves, whenever 
and in whatever degree they have existed, or may still exist. May not we 
Clergy of the Church of England, learn something from this example? 

“« If in anything our teaching of those entrusted to our care has been defective ; 
if on any point we have failed to declare the whole counsel of God, it has been 
this. Hence it has naturally followed, that we have been too often looked 
upon merely as the teachers of an Act-of-Parliament Religion, or as ministers 
of the most wealthy and influential of those sects or persuasions with which 
our country pwns 

‘Our ministry has, therefore, been esteemed and respected for our learning, 
eloquence, or piety, or been despised for our want of them ; and we have been 
either preferred or postponed to the sectarian preacher, who has intruded 
into our charge, from our superiority or inferiority to him in these qualifications ; 
whilst our apostolical descent, the true point of difference between us, and to 
which he does not even make any pretensions, has been ridiculed by our 
enemies, and too often but coldly and doubtfully defended by our friends.” — 
Pp. xv. xvi. 

We will conclude this review with a few words upon the Liturgy 
of the Eastern Church; using the word Liturgy, in its more strict 
signification, to denote the service for the Holy Communion. 

St. Basil composed a Liturgy from the great Oriental Liturgy 
prevalent in his time, which cannot be of much later date, if any, 
than the time of the apostles. 

There are three different forms of St. Basil’s Liturgy, the Constan- 
tinopolitan, the Alexandrian, and the Coptic, between which forms, 
to use the words of Mr. Palmer, “although there is circumstantial 
variety, there exists substantial identity.” It is the Constantinopo- 
litan form of St.Basil’s Liturgy, which is used by the Russian Church. 
A Benedictine edition of St. Basil, which the reviewer has now 
before him, contains the Alexandrian and Coptic versions of St. 
Basil’s Liturgy, but not that of Constantinople. As, however, the 
three are identical in substance, this is the less important. The 
author of these pages has compared the two with our own venerable 
Liturgy, and he has had great pleasure in discovering the very many 
points of substantial agreement, between our own rite and that of this 
most ancient and orthodox branch of the Catholic Church. 

To feel every time we celebrate the holy Eucharist, how completely 
we are one in so many points of substantial agreement with this most 
ancient branch of the Catholic body; to know that our rile accords 
in the main with a rite which probably owes its origin to the 
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apostles themselves; to employ words of devotion in this most 
solemn act of our religion, which we know to have been always em- 
ployed by the Churches of Constantinople and Russia,—surely this 
to every true Catholic heart amongst us, must be a source of holy 
joy and delight. And will not such a feeling, if duly cherished, 
lead to the most blessed practical results? Will it not tend to 
foster sentiments of unfeigned charity towards men of different na- 
tions; to cause us to long for, and strive for, the apostolical blessed- 
ness of unrestricted communion ; to soften down national prejudices, 
and to promote harmony and peace amongst mankind; and to fulfil 
more exactly than we have hitherto done His heavenly will, that 
“His Church might be one, even as He and the Father are one.” 


The Ecclesiologist: published by the Cambridge Camden Society. 
Nos. XIV. XV. October, 1842. 


Our recent article on styles of church architecture, has produced 
a reply from the Ecclesiologist, which devotes considerable space in 
its October number to the question between us. Our antagonist’s 
tone is altogether courteous, and his remarks are so deserving of con- 
sideration, that, not to vindicate ourselves from them—not to defend 
our ground if we can find materials for doing so, would be treating 
them with blameworthy disrespect, and depriving them of their due. 
To this cause, and to no wish for keeping up a controversy with the 
Camden Society, in many of whose desires we so warmly sympathize, 
whose past services we cheerfully acknowledge, and from the future 
exertions and extension of which we hope for so much good, must be 
attributed our present rejoinder. 

The aim of our article was, as our readers may remember, to dis- 
suade them from the prevalent bigotry, as we deem it, in favour of 
Gothic as the only Christian architecture, and from a servile imitation 
of it in its past forms. The one of these tendencies appeared to us 
to have the effect of shutting men’s eyes to much that is impressive 
and religious in existing architecture, from which they might profitably 
learn; the latter at once to deaden the creative spirit of art, and 
seriously to impede the due celebration of our holiest rite. Besides 
which, we expressed doubts whether, even under the auspices of the 
Camden Society, it were possible, at present, to build generally in 
what we could recognise as perfect or consistent Gothic. 

At the outset, however, we made this concession, “ that pointed 
Gothic is the Christian architecture in this sense, that it is the birth 
of the Christian mind, and the only architecture, according to the 
highest use of the word, that is so.” In granting thus much, the 
Ecclesiologist considers us as having surrendered every thing, catches 
at our words, and straightway hangs on them the following syllogism : 

NOwXXV.——-N, S. M 
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“ Gothic is the only Christian architecture ; ; 
But St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s” (against anathematising which as Pagan 
we the Christian Remembrancer had protested) ‘ are not Gothic ; 
Therefore the architecture of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s is not Christian.” 


Now, does this fairly follow from any thing we had said? Let 
our readers judge. We had excluded, and given our reasons for 
excluding, every European style except pure Grecian and pointed 
Gothic from the dignity of architecture in its highest sense; we had 
said that all others wanted that absolute harmony and consistency which 
the art must have in any full manifestation ; and then we proceeded 
as follows :— Now this harmony and consistency we have in pointed 
Gothic, just as we have it in pure Grecian; and, therefore, the one 
is the Christian and the other the Pagan architecture. Our exclusion 
of Roman, Romanesque, and Italian classical, from this dignity pro- 
ceeds, it will be seen, from reasons different from those of Mr. Pugin 
and the Camden Society. With us they are tried, not on the 
question of Christian or Pagan, but of architecture in the highest 
sense, and no architecture. And in this sense we give it against 
them.” Is it not plain that we have never conceded, that the archi- 
tecture either of St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s is Pagan, and therefore, 
that the syllogism of the Ecclesiologist ties us down to nothing ? We 
have surrendered no one circumstance connected with the architecture 
of either church, except its harmony and consistency,* and these we 
never ascribed to it. 

However, we did concede to the Ecclesiologist, that pointed Gothic 
is the only complete Christian architecture, and then proceeded to 
consider whether we ought to go along with its writers in their de- 
duction, that it is the only one we ought at present to employ; which 
we answered in the negative. They continue to reply in the affirma- 
tive, and confront us with another syllogism, as follows :— 





* The interior of St. Peter’s is a far more perfect composition than that of St. 
Paul’s,—nor are we able to understand the feelings of a man in whose eyes it is 
otherwise than religious and Christian. It is true that the classical orders are em- 
ployed in its details; but, even if the mere fact of their having been invented and 
employed by Pagans, is to make every building Pagan, in which they occupy a con- 
spicuous place, such a consideration does not apply to St. Peter’s, in which they are 
altogether accidental and surbordinate. They are there but the conventional form of 
the decoration. The real architecture, to which we are persuaded other forms of deco- 
ration would be found more congruous, consists in the piers, roundheaded arches, 
waggon-vaulted roof, and that “ focus of glory,” the dome. 

A gentleman, who on such subjects is no common authority, has privately contro- 
verted our statement, that pointed Gothic is the only developed Christian architecture. 
This forms no part of our controversy with the Ecclesiologist, as the fact he alleges 
that there are forms of Romanesque as consistent and harmonious as Gothic, will, if 
true, strengthen our case against that periodical. We own, however, that all the 
Romanesque we have seen, is in our eyes but a transition; and though we feel far 
from qualified to enter the lists with such a combatant, we may say thus much, that a 
few individual specimens, however free from rude traces of the classical idea, and 
however true to one of their own, can hardly constitute an architecture. Before we 
can recognise a style as formed, we must have seen it in whole classes of buildings, 
and in all varieties of size, situation, and circumstances. 
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“ We ought to build Christian Churches in the only Christian arehitecture 
the world has yet seen. 
But Gothic is the only, &c. 
Therefore our Churches ought to be Gothic.” 

We meet this reasoning, as the Ecclesiologist truly observes, by 
denying the major. We do not know that the second of the two 
arguments he puts in our mouth represents our meaning quite fairly. 
However that may be, it is with the first that we shall mainly concern 
ourselves just now. ‘* We cannot execute it,” (pointed Gothic) 
“ satisfactorily.” 

After stating the question, the Ecclesiologist goes on to say :— 
“ Now the first allegation (that just quoted) is of so grave and 
weighty a nature, that one would think the writer must have many 
good arguments by which to support it. Will our readers believe 
that he only names one?” Before proceeding either to contest the 
question, whether we did indeed bring forward only one, or to con- 
sider that one, we may observe that in trying to establish any 
point, “a miss is as good as a mile,” and so but one valid argument 
against it hinders the point from being established. Thus if our 
argument respecting the necessity of vaulted roofs was really a good 
one, it remains still to be shewn that we can at present “ execute 
pointed Gothic” satisfactorily. 

The Ecclesiologist replies to it thus :— 

“This great argument then, which has to bear up the writer’s theory 
that Gothic is impracticable, consists, when examined, of two assumptions— 
1. That vaulted roofs are necessary; 2. That they cannot be had. And 
both these we deny. Granting them to be necessary, if church-founders 
and church-builders determine to have them, they will have them. We 
wished, under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, for a vaulted roof of large 
span to St. Sepulchre’s; and there it is.” 

Now in spite of all this we remain of our old way of thinking on 
both these points. The mere fact advanced by the reviewer, of many 
country churches being built at one period, and consequently free 
from mixture of style, will not prove them perfect specimens of that 
style. ‘That our country churches are true types of Gothic, we said 
required proof, being open to conviction, if such proof were brought 
forward. The Ecclesiologist deigns to offer none besides the invalid 
one to which we have just referred: it merely prescribes humility, 
and tells us to believe that the architects of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries must have been right in every instance, whether or 
not we can see that they were so. But this seems to us a mere 
perversion of humility—a humility founded on a habit which we 
hesitate not to denounce as pernicious, wherever and in whatever 
department of human pursuit it may display itself—the habit of 
setting up oracles. We see one great leading principle of Gothic to 
consist in the uninterrupted course of vertical lines,*—we see that 





* The Ecclesiologist, which is fond of going by mere precedent, may remind us 
that our country Churches seldom possess vertical lines, and that in consequence 
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from the development of this principle arises much of the peculiar 
beauty of the style,—and we also see that whereas vaulting accommo- 
dates itself to this law, wooden roofs of necessity disobey it. We 
see all this, and are we to speak and act as if we saw it not? are we 
_to shut our eyes to the deduction that follows, viz., that churches 
with wooden roofs, however successfully combining many of the 
beauties, do not exhibit the consistent character of pointed Gothic,— 
in short, are not strictly and harmoniously architectural ? 

The Ecclesiologist is in favour of judging everything in architecture 
by precedent and past decision. We contend for esthetic criticism ; 
and therefore, we are little moved even when cathedrals and minsters 
are cited against us. We knew perfectly well, though the Ecclesiologist 
seems to fancy we did not, that there are a few even of them with 
wooden roofs; but we also knew perfectly well, that even they could 
not attain the perfection to which they approximated. Generally 
they have vaulted roofs, and have them not as accidental but integral 
features in their design. The exceptions, therefore, are but exceptions, 
and on our principles imperfections. 

But to return to the point of difference between ourselves and the 
Camdenians, in our way of deducing general principles. They go 
merely by the facts they find,—we by an ideal to which we think 
those facts never bore any other relation than that of approximations 
more or less close. In proportion almost to the sublimity and com- 
plexity of that ideal, must be the rarity with which we find it fulfilled 
even in the finest buildings. Thus the predominance of the vertical 
line is generally acknowledged to be one of the paramount principles 
of pointed Gothic; and the architectural connexion of the highest 
point of the roof with the floor, one of the most necessary and 
beautiful developments of that principle. Yet it is absent in the 
beautiful naves of Salisbury and Wells, and in the choir of Carlisle. 
Again, Amiens and the French Cathedrals, though in most respects 
singularly ripened in their Gothic very generally retain the square 
abacus, a feature more inconsistent with the idea of vertical extension 
than would at first be imagined, and the abandonment of which, in 
this country, forms almost the point of transition between semi-Nor- 
man and early English. And if we thus refuse to take even cathe- 
drals as oracular authorities, much more may we set aside village 
churches. We must repeat our great maxim. The very merit of 
pointed Gothic architecture demands that we apply to it a loftier 
criticism than that to which it is commonly subjected ;—we must use 
that which we now apply to poetry and the other fine arts. We 
must cite buildings, not because of their date, but because of the ex- 
tent to which they bring out the great principles of the style which 
they follow ; we must ever keep the Gothic ideal before our minds, 
and then whilst we admire the close approximation of certain structures 





their wooden roofs cannot cut such. The fact is certain, but it supplies us with one 
argument more against regarding them as types of pointed Gothic. 
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to that ideal, we shall be saved the confusion of thought and the 
deadening results incident to those who put them in the place 
of the ideal, and then quote them as infallible.* 

But if vaulted roofs be necessary, as we contend, the Eccle- 
siologist engages to supply us with them; and appeals to 
what the Society of which it is the instrument has done in this 
way, “under circumstances of peculiar difficulty,” at St. Sepul- 
chre’s, Cambridge. Now, we fully grant that whatever skill 
and spirit can do, that the Camden Society will do. But be it 
remembered, that its leading principle is to imitate our old 
churches—to copy them not more in particular details than in 
general outline—to avoid and eschew modern invention. Well, 
then, how many models shall we find for parish churches with 
vaulted roofs? Surely the Temple Church and one or two 
college chapels will hardly be enough for our guidance all over 
the country, and in every variety of situation and circum- 
stance. For the mere addition of a vaulted roof to a building, 
copied in all its proportions from one or from a class in which 
such a thing was never contemplated, will be any thing but 
satisfactory. The whole beauty of Gothic vaulting depends 
on the connexion between the roof and the very lowest part 
of the interior which it keeps up and consummates; and if we 
mean to vault we must have shafts running up to our roof, and 
arches in harmony with it. But we are far from saying that 
this cannot be. In our former ‘article we disclaimed the 
rashness involved in pronouncing a new form of Gothic to be 
impossible. But it has not yet appeared, though assuredly 
only under a new form can parish churches with vaulted roofs 
become general. Cathedrals will not help us: one great source 
of mischief already has been the inability of architects to dis- 
tinguish between the mother church and its dependencies, and 
their trying to bestow on the latter features which, even were 
they executed successfully, are appropriate only to the former. 

If a new style of genuine pointed Gothic be struck out and 





* This really seems to follow from the principles of the Ecclesiologist ; their 
rebuke to us on the subject of certain country specimens, p.8. Atthis rate we must 
feel bound to admire the gigantic geometrical tracery, or whatever it is to be called, 
in the intersections of the cross at Wells,—window tracery below the imposts wher- 
ever it is of authentic date, and many other defects. This is carrying the principle 
of veneration very far; but may not the mark be overshot? If people may ask no 
questions, they will certainly lose their eye for faults; but is there no risk of their 
perception of beauty getting deadened also? On the other hand, if it be conceded 
that any monument of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries can be out of taste, 
then there is granted, ipso facto, a liberty of inquiring into them all; and if we cannot 
see any good proportion in short piers and arches of unequal width, we have a right 
to wait till the Ecclesiologist has rectified our perceptions before we admit that there 
is such proportion. One of the noblest churches in a neighbouring county, has side 
aisles wider than the nave. Must we believe this to be right ? or will the fact of the 
church in question being perpendicular, (a style which we think is most unjustly 
made to bear the blame of its later corruptions, ) get us out of the difficulty ? 
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adopted, we shall be delighted to see it. But, manifestly, we 
must wait for its appearance before we believe in it. And 
even should we feel certain of its approach, we see no reason 
for doing injustice to other forms of beauty and excellence— 
for denying that to be “national” which, as we shall by and 
by see, is instinctive to the whole European family—to be 
“ magnificent,” in which are to be found some of the most 
gorgeous temples in Christendom—to be “ well suited for the 
House of God,” in which shrines have been reared to his 
glory by the piety of ages—to “ afford any possibility of great 
ornament,” to which the spoils of the world have been applied. 
Still less should we call that Moorish which is as Christian as 
extensive usage and development in the Christian Church can 
make it. 

But the necessity for vaulted roofs was not our only argu- 
ment against tying ourselves down to pointed Gothic, though, 
perhaps, it was the only one we formally advanced. In point of 
fact, our whole complaint against long chancels constituted 
another. We said, and say now, and shall be supported by 
the Camden Society in the assertion, that the proportions of 
our old churches require their chancels. Therefore, if we are 
right in our estimate of the practical evils at present resulting 
from those chancels, we have another argument against that 
mere imitation of the past which the Camden Society would 
prescribe to us. 

On this point—the evil of at present adopting the long chan- 
cels of our old churches—as on others, we must retain our old 
opinion, even as the writers in the Ecclesiologist have retained 
theirs. But how have they maintained it? In the first in- 
stance, by calling in the law of the land. “ The chancels shall 
remain as in times past,” says the Rubric, of which we suppose 
the Camden Gloss is as follows :—Churches are carefully to be 
built with chancels in the same proportion to their nave as 
formerly. We suspect a common law court would not show 
very great respect to such a construction of the statute. The 
origin of the Rubric in question is as follows: Bucer and his 
party had taken offence at the chancel being partitioned off by 
the Rood screen, an arrangement tending, as they thought, to 
an over-exaltation of the priesthood. In consideration of their 
prejudices the legislature so far gave way as to permit the 
altar’s being placed, during the celebration of the Eucharist, in 
the body of the church, but refused, notwithstanding, to do 
away with a separate chancel—refused to incorporate that part 
with the rest of the building. The Rubric, therefore, refers 
solely to the Rood screen—the altar rails, as the Ecclesiologist 
tells us, of the period. Now, as we too approve of cancelli, 
and as it isa mere straining of the law to apply it to the pro- 
portions of the chancel, to which its framers had no eye what- 
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ever—the only point at present in question—we cannot see 
any thing gained on either side by the citation of this Rubric. 
The altar, with its altar-rails, is, we suppose, in a legal point of 
view, a sufficient compliance with it,* at least, long usage must 
have rendered it so. We are not defending such poor chancels 
in point of taste or propriety ; we admit that they are not more 
than within the mark of what is ecclesiastically necessary. But 
we repeat it, that we can see nothing in the law now before us, 
its original intention being considered, binding us down to any 
particular length of chancel, or any particular height of can- 
celli. It is enough that Bucer and his followers have not been 
allowed their way, and that our churches must each possess, 
as an integral feature, a separate Bema, sanctuary, or chancel 
—the especial place of the priesthood, and scene of the holiest 
and most distinctive rite of the Gospel. We fully admit that 
we have made such as mean and stinted in every respect as we 
well could. 

If then, it be open to us to make our chancels in what 
proportions we think best, by what considerations ought we 
to be guided? We had appealed in our former article to the 
precedents afforded by ancient basilice; and in so doing had 
considered the chancel of those days as limited to the apse. 
In this we freely admit that we were wrong, and thank the 
Ecclesiologist for having called our attention to the truth of 
the matter. The apse certainly was but a part of the Bema, 
which came down into the church as far as, and at times 
beyond, the transept. Nay, more, if we look merely at pro- 
portions, and shut our eyes to circumstances, we must admit, 
with the Ecclesiologist, that the church in those days bore a 
larger proportion to the place occupied by the Fideles, i.e. the mo- 
dern congregation, than that for which they contend. But they 
forget that the real question is, not the relative space occupied 
by a chancel, but the comparative nearness to, or distance from, 
the altar, at which the lay worshippers are placed, and their 
facility or difficulty in seeing the consecration of the Eucharist. 
Now, in the Western church, which never adopted what we 
cannot but consider the unevangelic arrangements of the 
Eastern, we think the worshippers must have enjoyed a great 
advantage in this respect. Though they might not enter, they 
probably could surround much of, the Bema; nor, though that 
part came lower down than we thought when writing our 
former article, were they therefore any great way from the 
altar. But, in truth, the Ecclesiologist wishes for a different 
sort of chancel altogether from that of the early church—a 





* Of course, a rubric like this must not be confounded with one directory to the 
priest in the performance of the service. To the latter he expressly engages him- 
self. The former is indeed part of the same statute, but relates to a point that is 
very frequently beyond his control. 
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chancel into which the laity are to enter, and whither commu- 
nicants are to betake themselves.* They propose to get over 
our difficulty, as to how the communicants are, in long chancels, 
to see the consecration of the Eucharist, by having them placed 
in the chancel at the beginning of the service. We doubt the 
practicability of such an arrangement, for reasons which we are 
about to bring forward. But before taking leave of basilice, 
we will say thus much, that if the Ecclesiologist will procure 
altars to be placed like theirs in the middle of the chancel, or 
near the cancelli, against doing which we see no reason, there 
need be little controversy between us. 

But, in truth, can the Camden Society, or any one else, 
change what must now be considered the custom, and what 
cannot be called disobedience to the law, of the Church in this 
respect? We call the practice of coming up to the altar-rails 
and occupying them in successive rows during holy communion; 
the custom of the Church of England, for it is all but uni- 
versal; and we deny that it is opposed to any of her laws for 
surely the Rubric appealed to by the Ecclesiologist,-(at the 
time of the celebration of the communion, &c.) whatever usage 
its framers may have contemplated, is too general to condemn 
that in question. Such custom is, in fact, a piece of common 
law—that lea non scripta which is one of the mightiest ele- 





* This circumstance makes all discussion on the subject of early chancels irrele- 
vant. For into them the laity were not to enter,—not even for the purpose of 
communion. They were entirely what the space within the altar rails is now, 
which, therefore, we have once or twice in the course of this article boldly called the 
chancel. The only exception that we have found in the ancient Church to this rule 
was in the case of the Emperor, who seems, in the time at least of the younger 
Theodosius, to have been allowed to make his offering in the chancel, but not to 
communicate there. What was done in the case of Constantine can, of course, be 
regarded only as a flagrant departure from rule. 

In still earlier times, however, a different practice seems to have prevailed, as 
must be inferred from the expression of Dionysius of Alexandria, in his letter 
to Xystus: “Tpawéfn mupaordyra, xa xeipas cis vrodoxny tis a&ylas tpopns 
mporelvayra,” and from similar language in his Epistle to Basilides (Bingham, 
viii. 7.) From these we gather, either that in the time of Dionysius the laity were 
admitted into the chancel for the purpose of communion, or else, which seems 
more probable, that the chancel itself was but small—so small as made it natural to 
speak of standing at the rails as standing by the table. On this latter supposition, 
the practice, at least of the Alexandrian Church, in early times, must, except as 
regards the attitude of reception, have been very like that which usage has made 
general in England. 

In Gaul, however, we find a third variation of practice. By a canon of the 
Council of Tours, (Bingham, viii. 7.) the laity are interdicted from the chancel as 
well during vigils as mass, but allowed to enter it for the purpose of prayer and 
communion. Bishop Gibson also quotes this canon, as illustrating our own eccle- 
siastical law before the Reformation. 

The subject of chancels, and the variation of sentiment and practice regarding 
them, is a very interesting one, which we shall be glad if the Ecclesiologist or any 
other competent persons will investigate. Our own remarks make no pretension to 
a discussion upon it. Their only purpose has been to show that there seems no 
Catholic consent on such important points as the persons to whom the chancel 
shall be open, and whether or not the laity are to communicate within it; and if so, 
its proportions can hardly involve Catholic taste or propriety one way or the other. 
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ments in English society, and which in ecclesiastical still more 
than in secular matters, a wise man will not readily seek to 
alter, even though his own judgment should pronounce for 
the change. In the present case it is not easy to see how the 
alteration could be made by any authority ; for unless we are pre- 
pared to pull down nearly every church in London, and nearly 
all the new ones that have been built over the whole country, 
which have short chancels or none at all in our contemporaries’ 
sense, there must be a large proportion of congregations obliged 
to stay in the body of the church during the ante and post com- 
munion service. ‘The fittings up of such churches may present 
an insuperable obstacle to the clergy leaving the altar to admi- 
nister to them in their places, and a want of uniformity in such 
a matter would, we are sure, be regarded by most as a worse 
evil than any advantage of the kind proposed which could be 
secured to certain churches and their members. Granting, 
however, that some arrangements might be made whereby in 
our London churches, and others like them, the clergy could 
leave the altar, and by coming down into the nave, administer 
the blessed elements in a way as nearly as possible resembling 
that which the Ecclesiologist prescribes for churches that have 
chancels, it surely deserves serious consideration whether b 
such a change we may not be disturbing a host of pious associ- 
ations that have gathered round the existing practice—whether 
the awed, yet rejoicing, approach to the altar, may not have 
become to many an important subordinate feature of their com- 
munions—whether the words “ draw near with faith” ma 
not lose a gracious and comforting import wherewith they have 
hitherto been charged. 

But we have a third difficulty on the subject of pointed 
Gothic—a difficulty which we will state without attempting to 
settle. We will ask the Ecclesiologist a question; and, as the 
question involves a case of conscience, we are sure he will not 
treat it with disrespect. Galleries, as is known to the merest 
tyro in architecture, can hardly, if ever, be harmonised with 
pointed Gothic, except in one form, the triforium,—a feature 
appropriate, as we think the Ecclesiologist will agree with us, 
only to cathedrals and minsters. Now, supposing we have 
to build a church for some of our neglected populous neigh- 
bourhoods, where all who know the district tell us a gallery is 
requisite, what are we to do? Build two or three churches 
instead, the Ecclesiologist will perhaps say. But we cannot 
carry this point; and the question that remains is, whether, for 
the sake of our architectural taste, and of a preference for the 
whole congregation worshipping on one level, which we cheer- 
fully grant is something more than a taste, we are to throw 
any obstruction in the way of building the one church for this 

NO. XXV.—N. Ss. N 
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neglected neighbourhood? and then, if we get an answer in the 
negative to this question, whether it be not wiser to take a 
style which galleries will not so utterly disfigure as pointed 
Gothic? That they can gracefully adjust themselves to such 
Romanesque as is now recommended, may be seen at Streat- 
ham. That a similar adjustment to pointed Gothic is impossi- 
ble, we neither assert nor believe; but then it must be brought 
about by what the Ecclesiologist deprecates, a departure from 
our old models. 

We have but one or two more remarks to make, on none of 
which can we dwell long. 

We have made large concessions to the Ecclesiologist on the 
subject of pointed Gothic, and we can assure him they have 
been most ungrudging ones. The beauties of that style have 
been the object of our passionate admiration even from child- 
hood. But we cannot think it right, as a matter of intellectual 
culture to become bigots to it, or to assert, in opposition to 
truth, that it is capable of combining all the beauty which the 
Christian mind can originate in architecture. On the contrary, 
there is one sublime feature beyond its reach—the dome. Surely 
the Ecclesiologist will not call this Pagan, merely because the 
Pantheon is domical, and because of the words of Michael 
Angelo’s boast. His rhetoric compared his great task to the 
Pantheon ; but his aspirations and his heart were filled with 
that far sublimer dome on which his infant eyes had rested in 
his native Florence. And, however widely different we may 
consider his own from Brunelleschi’s, it is for more so from the 
Pantheon. Yes, the dome of Michael Angelo is a Christian 
feature, if there be such a thing in architecture; nor will the 
fact that out of Italy it has been used for secular buildings, 
convince us that it is fit for any but “ gorgeous temples.” 

As to the question of nationality, we confess that the Eccle- 
siologist meets us ably, and we thank him for his discussion on 
the difference between mere eclectic adoption and real natu- 
ralization. But we must join issue with him on the fact as to 
whether we have really naturalized any style since Gothic. 
Wren and his disciples seem to us to have done so. Their 
Italian was beautifully developed by themselves—became in- 
stinctive to them—was an expression of their minds—a style in 
which they were natural and graceful. We are far, indeed, 
from recommending their churches as models in every parti- 
cular; but we are glad to see that our contemporary allows 
their merit, which, after every preference for something dif- 
ferent, and after every deduction, we cannot but feel to be very 
great. 

And is Romanesque, we venture to ask, something so very 
foreign to us as the Ecclesiologist imagines? Surely one of its 
forms was as prevalent among our ancestors as ever was any of 
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the styles of pointed Gothic :* and however different that of the 
south of Europe may often be in general effect, its ground-work 
and principle are the same with Norman. In truth, Roman archi- 
tecture, like Roman jurisprudence, is more or less the common 
property of Christendom ; something in regard to which none of 
the European family is altogether alien. It has a deep rational 
basis. Discarding the Grecian orders, which it was a weakness 
to attempt using along with it, it is but the natural result of 
acquaintance with the arch. In various ways were the nations 
of Europe led to make their decoration in harmony with that 
great feature of their construction; nor shall we ever be out of 
our element, strained, or artificial, if we be really doing the 
same. Such work, under the guidance of reverential thought 
and purpose, and of a careful sense of proportion and signifi- 
cance, must be honest, wholesome, and manly, and must, we 
think, lead to satisfactory and impressive results. 

One word more—the Ecclesiologist seems almost to faint at 
being in any way reminded of the nineteenth century. We beg 
leave, in all friendliness, to warn its writers of a great principle, 
not confined in its bearings to the present question,—that no 
man ever amended the character of his own time by living in a 
past one ; that one of the most necessary qualifications for eleva- 
ting the age in which we are placed is deeply to sympathize with 
it; and that there is hardly a more unwholesome and paralyzing 
habit of mind than that prevalent one of comparing different 
periods, pronouncing some to be Catholic and holy, and others 
the reverse ; as though we could understand “the mighty stream 
of tendency ”—or the great guidance of the Ark of salvation 
down its mysterious course.t 


Since the most of our article was written, we have heard of 
the formation of another Architectural Society in Cambridge. 
We dislike disunion every where, and most of all in the retreats 
of a great university. e beg both societies to consider what 





* The style called James I.’s Gothic is a purely national style. 

+ We have not entered on some points whereon the Ecclesiologist has misconceived 
our meaning, as at p. 13. and again p. 15. On the question alluded to in the 
former it seems enough to say, that though basilicee have side aisles, the early ones 
had columns, not piers; so that a separate vista, well adjusted to a separate shrine, 
could not be produced in them as in pointed Gothic. We never said, as our contem- 
porary seems to think we meant, that the congruity of medizval architecture with 
what was corrupt in medieval worship, was the result of deliberate design, either in 
this particular or any other. The two aided each other not the less powerfully, be- 
cause unconsciously, because each took possession of minds that were too earnest and 
living not to be wholes—to have either tastes or practices that had separate places and 
existences within them. 

On the latter point, a glance at what we have written will suffice to show how has- 
tily the Ecclesiologist must have taken us up; and therefore we say nothing further 
about it, than that we were not aware of Dissenting meetings having altars, which 
seems to follow from our contemporary’s words. 
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they are about, and whether, by meeting each other in a frank 
and temperate spirit, and by mutual concession, they may not 
be able to join forces. The Camden Society has the advantage 
of having preoccupied much ground, of having many operations 
in progress, and of being in connexion and correspondence with 
other societies. On the other hand, we warn its members that 
persons anxious for information in Architecture, will be much 
tempted to prefer betaking themselves to a society which 
numbers the Master of Trinity and Professor Willis among its 
adherents. Surely this may warn the Camdenians not to go too 
fast a-head: even when men think they are right, they must be 
content, on subordinate points, to wait till they can carry others 
along with them. Where such high authorities as those we have 
referred to cannot follow them, others may well be excused for 
hesitating ; and so their exertions, failing to win her confidence, 
fail also of benefiting the Church. 


A aad Faith, Devout Exercises, and Sonnets. By Sin AuBrey 
pE Vere, Bart. London: William Pickering. 1842. 


The Waldenses, or the Fall of Rora: a Lyrical Sketch. With 
other Poems. By Ausrey pe Verr. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 
London: Rivingtons. 1842. 


Genovera. A Poem. By Ricuarp Curvenix Trencu. Lon- 
don: E. Moxon. 1842. 

The Styrian Lake, and other Poems. By the Rev. Wit.iam 
Fazer, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. London: 
Rivingtons. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 1842. 


Nature a Parable: a Poem, in Seven Books. By the Rev. Joun 
BranpvE Morris, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
London: Rivingtons. 1842. 


How short a time is it since we last called attention to a supply of 
sacred poetry,—new, abundant, and genuine! Yet, short as the 
time is, we find ourselves again in arrears on this subject,—find that 
there are fresh poems and fresh poets of this kind, with whom and 
with which it behoves us to make our readers acquainted. They 
well know that few tasks are more delightful to us, when the poets 
are such as we can recognise,—the poems such as we can read 
and love. 

In these days of teeming authorship, both in prose and verse, it 
may at first sight seem not a little alarming for a critic to have to 
discourse so frequently on poetry as we are compelled to do. Repe- 
tition and monotony may appear almost inevitable. But happily 
there is always some novelty, great or small, on each occasion of the 
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sort, on which something can be said. On the present, we have the 
rather uncommon circumstance of volumes of poems appearing by a 
father and his son, within a few days of each other, which suggests, 
among other reflections, a comparison between the characters of the 
two present generations. 

“Our fathers have nearly ruined us, and we must repair their 
error,” said a friend to us once, when the conversation had turned on 
this very subject ; and though the proposition may seem disrespectful, 
we can assure our readers that he who announced it was and is full 
of filial as of all other veneration, and with reason good; though it 
may be startling, we would venture to ask if it be not partly true. 
The generation of our fathers had and has a very different class of 
feelings and thoughts from those which occupy their sons. Usually 
one supposes a son impetuous, and his father cautious; a son revo- 
lutionary, and his father attached to usage and prescription; a son 
self-confident and self-sufficing, his father self-distrustful and reverent. 
The two generations now alive, however, have changed places in this 
respect. From the particular combination of circumstances in which 
they stand, it has come to pass that the elder is revolutionary, the 
younger Tory; the elder confident in modern, the younger appealing 
to ancient wisdom ; the elder low, the younger high church. The 
elder generation passed the Reform Bill, the younger disliked it at 
the time, and has been endeavouring to counteract its expected 
results ever since; the elder tried to lay hands on the Church, the 
younger drew up in her defence; the elder would have introduced 
all manner of innovations in our Universities, that they might meet 
the spirit of the age, the younger maintained that they should be 
allowed to remain untouched, in order that they might the better 
resist that spirit. 

All this sounds wonderfully in favour of young men as compared 
with elderly. It would seem as if the latter must be very unsafe 
companions, unless they be careful to take counsel of the former ; 
that an old man will plunge into all manner of dangers, from im- 
petuosity and reliance on his first impressions, unless he give heed to 
the advice and experience of a young one; that hoary heads must 
look up with due reverence to brown, black, or red ones, in order to 
gain wisdom and secure guidance. But is the case really so? In 
sober earnest we say it seems so,—seems as if all the rash, revolu- 
tionary, irreverent, modern state of mind were with the elder,— 
the reverence for authority, antiquity, and tried wisdom with the 
younger, generation. But is it more than seeming? Alas! we 
suspect that if we give not due heed, we may be just as rash and self- 
conceited as ever those who went before us could have been; that 
our imaginary veneration for the past, our supposed awe for autho- 
rity, our professed self-distrust, may all turn out no better than the 
particular form of the revolutionary principle within us,—that the 
true humility, veneration, ay, even the true churchmanship, may 
now and then be with those who seem to be putting reins on ours. 
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The great laws of Nature are seldom really altered ; and while we 
freely admit that young men are tired of the Whiggism, Liberalism, 
and low Churchmanship of their immediate predecessors, we would 
put it to them, as a subject for serious self-examination, whether 
they are so from anything different in their hearts or characters, 
than that which made their fathers tired of the antiquated notions 
which they set aside. It is still well to take counsel of the hoary 
head, and not too readily to differ from the wisdom of age. There 
may be as much of the revolutionary spirit in insisting on rushing 
back to the past, as there is in resolving to plunge into the as yet 
untried and unknown. 

Nevertheless, it is matter of thankfulness that the idols of our 
fathers have been cast down ; that we are now at least professing to 
reverence authority and prescription ; that we profess to think we 
have need of something more than our own notions, manners, and 
customs. By no merit of ours, but in the providential course of 
things, we believe that the rising generation has further insight into 
most subjects than the one that preceded it; has a higher standard 
of learning, sounds greater depths of thought, is more anxious after 
truth, severer in its logic, more imaginative in its research. In our 
intellectual developement, at least, we are more alive to the pre- 
sence of what is heavenly and divine; God grant we may be pro- 
portionably so in our practical! Our profession is better; let us 
see that our doings be so also. 

These remarks, however, are only suggested by the fact that two 
of the poets before us belong to the two existing generations, not from 
any thing in the writers themselves: or if suggested at all by them, 
suggested in the way of contrast. For Aubrey de Vere has no need 
to set himself about cultivating a different habit of mind from his 
father’s. Sir Aubrey de Vere has not only a fine accomplished mind, 
but he has been spared that stoppage which comes upon too many 
after they have passed the mezzo cammin; he has been spared 
becoming stationary; has gone on with the younger generation, 
entered into their feelings, felt their wants; and, like them, looked 
to the Catholic Church as the full satisfaction of those feelings, the 
perfect supply of those wants. 

His volume is directed nearly exclusively to sacred subjects ; and 
the lights under which the author has approached them, as well as 
the peculiar value of his testimony to those lights, may be seen from 
his preface, which concludes as follows :— 


“ It is proper that the author should state that his opinions have been formed 
on the study, however late and imperfect, of the early writers of our Church, 
these catholic fathers whose language was equal to the argument, remaining to 
the present day models in composition unapproached. 

“ With divines of a later date (the controversial writers, for example, of our 
own day) the author is little acquainted. This fact he feels himself bound in 
honesty, though with shame, to avow. The confession may however lend 
some interest, otherwise little desorved, to this publication, inasmuch as it 
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marks the influence upon a mind altogether unprejudiced, which the teaching 
of the founders (?) of our Church is calculated to exercise.”—Preface to Song 
of Faith. 


Such testimony to the principles which we should learn from our 
great old standard divines, even if we had never seen a single Tract 
for the Times, or if not a single one had ever been written, 
although relating to a fact about which there can be no controversy, 
is always important. We think it will often be found advisable, in 
populous neighbourhoods where a clergyman’s words are so apt to get 
wind, and then to be misquoted, to refer inquirers to old approved 
writers, without naming or alluding to a single publication of the 
present day. Miserable as such precautions are, they are sometimes 
necessary, and due to the very truth for which we desire to contend. 

To return to Sir Aubrey de Vere. Announcing, as we do now, 
that his volume is a very pleasing one, we may be permitted to make 
a few complaints. We cannot like the plan of the Song of Faith. 
It is a dissertation in verse on each article of the Creed, an under- 
taking, we think, than which none can be more difficult,—none less 
likely to lead to satisfactory results. ‘The author tells us in his 
preface that he writes in metre, as thinking it unbecoming in a lay- 
man to adopt a more direct mode of discussion. However that may 
be, we see no reason why verse should be pressed into a service alto- 
gether repugnant to its nature. We cannot take kindly to what is 
called Didactic Poetry, in spite of the great masters, who have at 
times written such, and the beauties which they have introduced into 
it. Poetry can be almost everything, but it cannot be scientific. 
It can take advantage of nearly every received mode of expression, 
but it is forced to eschew the logical. Let not the “ Excursion” be 
alleged against us: for, although its aim be philosophical, yet 
is it not a Didactic Poem in the proper sense. The instruc- 
tion, though obvious and copious, comes indirectly. It is not 
a digest of definitions and rules, requiring the aid of episodes, not 
only to relieve it, but to bring it within the compass of poetry at all ; 
and although it be full of sentences, almost technical, and shaped 
in somewhat of a logical mould,—its vast scope, and the sweep of its 
diction, and the voluminous harmony of its numbers, must be con- 
sidered as rendering such like the discords in an elaborate piece of 
music contributing to the magnificence of the whole. But the plan 
of the “ Song of Faith” is far too limited, its several divisions are 
much too short for such a result, The articles of the Creed cannot be 
directly contemplated and discoursed on otherwise than logically ; 
and there is no expansive grandeur, no full magnificence, carrying off 
the logic, which forms the staple, not the accidents, of the composi- 
tion; therefore, for the most part, it is prosaic,—a circumtance 
which we the more regret, inasmuch as the author always writes 
poetically, except in his didactic verses, and in them does so very 
often, as the reader may judge from the following extract from the 
“Song of Faith” on the Ascension :— 
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“ And thus, 
Without abating His Humanity, 
Or aught from Godhead derogating, passed 
Even from the midst of those He loved and taught, 
Their blessed Lord; by Power divine to heaven 
Ascending ; there to sit at God’s right hand ; 
Clothed in the splendour of the Deity 
On that ethereal throne not made by hands, 
Nor reached by mortal eye, whose shadow is 
The purple firmament which bends above 
The stars, and doth encompass the great earth, 
He sate transfigured ; calm and beautiful, 
With lofty brows benign, and eyes that beamed 
Dominion: while above, below, around, 
Archangels glorious in organic light, 
A Reatific Vision, compassed Him, 
Even as a living Halo! There—and ever— 
At the right hand of Power supreme He dwells; 
Around whose footstool, constant as the tide 
Of ocean swelling ‘neath the orb of night, 
The awful sea of souls perpetually 
Surge with imploring voice and suppliant eyes!” 

_ Song of Faith, pp. 44, 45. 





The following, on the commission of the Ministry, is very 
pleasing :— 

“* With full power endued 
For pastoral functions, and command to lead 
The Flocks of God through pastures ever green ; 
Where holiness is as the scent of flowers, 
And joy innumerous as leaves on trees, 
And sorrow gentle as dispersing showers, 
And hope reviving as was Elim’s well, 
And memory soothing as the hum of bees, 
Or murmuring fall remote, or chiming bells, 
And consciousness of life a keen delight, 
Pure, fresh, and glowing, as the spousal Spring!” 

Song of Faith, p. 62. 


Accordingly, while we are forced to condemn his didactic poems 
on the whole, we find Sir Aubrey de Vere nearly always poctical 
when engaged with anything else. All of his volume that does not 
consist of didactic matter, is made up of Sonnets, powerful, compact, 
and sonnet-like. They are not, however, quite so regular as we 
could wish ; often ending with a couplet, and not seldom with a still 
greater incongruity—an Alexandrine. Still they are very good, as 
we think our readers will be inclined to say on being presented with 
the following specimens :— 


“ There is no ely for time misspent ; 
No healing for the waste of idleness 


Whose very languor is a punishment 

Heavier than active souls can feel or guess. 
O hours of indolence and discontent, 

Not now to be redeemed! ye sting not less 
Because I know this span of life a 

For lofty duties, not for selfishness. 


ent 
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Not to be wiled away in aimless dreams, 
But to improve ourselves, and serve mankind, ° 
Life, and its choicest faculties were given. 
Man should be ever better than he seems : 
And shape his acts, and discipline his mind, 
To walk adorning earth, with hope of heaven.” 


‘‘Oft have I thought they err, who, having lost 
That love-gift of our youth, an infant child, 
Yield the faint heart to those emotions wild 
With which, too oft, strong memory is crost ; 
Shrinking with sudden gasp, as if a ghost 
Frowned in their path. Not thus the precepts mild 
Of Jesus teach; which never yet heed" 
Man with vain promises. God loves us most 
When chastening us: and He who conquered Death 
Permits not that we still deem death a curse. 
The font is Man’s true tomb; the grave his nurse 
For heaven, and feeder with immortal breath. 
O grieve not for the Dead! none pass from earth 
Too soon: God then fulfils His purpose in our birth!” 





Tue Passion-FLower. 


“ Art thou a type of beauty, or of power, 
Of sweet enjoyment, or disastrous sin ? 
For each thy name denoteth, Passion-flower. 
O no! thy pure corolla’s depth within 
We trace s haller symbol; yea, a sign 
*I'wixt God and man: a record of that hour 
When the expiatory Act divine 
Cancelled the curse that was our mortal dower. 
It is the Cross! never hath Psalmist’s tongue 
Fitlier of hope to human frailty sung, 
Than this mute Teacher in a floret’s breast— 
A star of guidance the wild woods among ; 
A page, with more than lettered lore imprest ; 
A fares to the havens of the Blest !” 


CasTLECONNEL. 


“ Broad, but not deep, along his rock-chafed bed, 
In many a sparkling eddy winds the flood, 
poor oj by a margin of green underwood : 
A castled crag, with ivy garlanded, 
Sheer o’er the torrent frowns: above the mead 
De Burgho’s towers, crumbling o’er many a rood, 
Stands gauntly out, in airy solitude, 
Backed by yon furrowed mountain’s tinted head. 
Sound of far people, mingling with the fall 
Of waters, and the busy hum of bees, 
And larks in air, and throstles in the trees, 
Thrill the moist air with murmurs musical : 
While cottage smoke goes drifting on the breeze ; 
And sunny clouds are floating over all.” 





Song of Faith, §c., pp. 148, 147, 153, 190. 


We imagine Sir Aubrey de Vere will be the last to quarrel with 
us for saying that his son is a poet of greater range and power than 
himself. Indeed, among all our young poets, we do not know one 
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who has given a richer promise than Mr. Aubrey de Vere in this his 
first essay. One thing we particularly rejoice to see,—he has tried 
something considerable. For some time back our poets have feared 
to venture on a poem eight pages long. If they have undertaken a tale 
at all, it has been one so soon and so easily told, that their usual lyrical 
movements have quite sufficed to bring it out: their lungs would 
seem to have been too weak for any continuous harmony, any rolling 
stream of song. Now we are very far from holding that in poetry 
greatness is synonymous with magnitude. The mighty poet, the 
poet of the very first class, is recognisable in a few words ; and were 
we acquainted with nothing of Milton’s but the “ Hymn to the 
Nativity,” or of Wordsworth’s but “ Three years she grew in sun 
and shower,” we might, notwithstanding, feel quite warranted in 
placing both bards among the immortals. Still, great faculties court 
great undertakings. ‘Those who have much power over the heart, 
are naturally led to exert it in the way of creating a sustained 
interest, and a prolonged excitement of feeling. And, on the part of 
ourselves,—the receivers, whether as readers or listeners,—while we 
cheerfully own that a Sonnet may be a greater work than a volume, 
we cannot but think that a volume, as good as a sonnet, has a claim 
on our gratitude greater in the proportion of its greater size. Now 
Mr. de Vere, Mr. Taylor, and M: . Talfourd, are the only recent 
poets who have attempted any considerable work. Of the two 
Jatter we need say nothing at present, the business in hand being to 
give our readers some account of “* The Waldenses, or the Fall of 
Rora,” a lyrical sketch. 

We have expressed our gratitude to Mr. de Vere for attempting 
something considerable, and we think the attempt deserves it. But 
we cannot say that he has altogether sents 8 His “ Lyrical 
Sketch” we should naturally call a drama, and proceed to criticise 
as such; but he tries to hinder us, by saying in the Introduction 
that “the present poem, although a large part of it is cast in the 
form of dialogue, has no pretensions whatever to be considered a 
drama.” But what is that to the purpose? It ought to have such 
pretensions. The great principles of art owe their authority surely 
not to the writer’s purpose of obeying them, but to his having, whether 
intentionally or not, come within their jurisdiction. Now Mr. de 
Vere has done so. His performance, we-maintain, is a drama, whe- 
ther he likes to call it so or not; and we blame it for being a 
defective one. He has told us a tale in the dramatic form, and he 
ought to have given that tale a certain unity and proportion, which 
there was nothing in its nature, or in any of the circumstances of the 
case, to hinder him from doing. The reader, therefore, has some 
right to complain on finding himself reading a modern drama, in two 
acts, varied by a song or two, and some dialogues, which, though 
rarely beautiful, are spoken by persons who play no further part in 
the tale ; and when he comes to the third, discovering himself in the 
midst of a Greek play, with a regular chorus. 
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Mr. de Vere, however, is a young man: and he has already done 
more, we think, than his contemporaries. Ifhe has not put all his 
materials gracefully together, they are nevertheless excavated from a 
noble quarry. The true poet appears in every page ; and we cannot 
but think his faults are more the embarrassment of riches, which he 
has hardly learnt to use, than indicative of any defect in his mind 
or powers. 

His subject is a very interesting one: one of those many deeds of 
darkness which lie at the door of the Romish church,—the persc- 
cution of the Waldenses in the year 1655,-—which awoke that 
thunder-peal from Milton, the sorinet commencing, “ Avenge, 
O Lord, thy slaughtered saints.” In his Introduction, Mr. de Vere 
gives a short account of the incidents which form the basis of his 
poem, and finishes with the following temperate and pleasing remarks 
on the character and position of the Waldenses. 


“ It is hardly worth observing that the Waldenses of Piedmont, whose origin 
islost in the gloom of antiquity, are not to be confounded with the reformers 
of the same name, so called from their master Peter Valdo—much less with 
those heretical Albigenses and Cathari who seem to have revived some of the 
most fanatical errors of the East. The Waldenses, it is true, appear to have 
been defective, at least at a late period, in matters relating to Church govern- 
ment. Such defects it would be but a very false charity to make little of or to 
overlook. On the other hand it would be at once presumptuous and unjust to 
attribute to the Waldenses as a fault that which may have been, however great 
a misfortune, still a misfortune only. For the early Waldenses, occupying a 
few secluded valleys among the mountains, and surrounded from generation to 
generation by itifess foes, may be urged that excuse which our great Divines 
used to make for the reformed religious bodies of Germany, viz., that if they 
had not Bishops it was because they could not have them. No generous and 
— Catholic heart will forget, because a certain gift was withheld from the 
Waldenses, the religious and heroic fidelity with which they preserved and 
vindicated the gifts committed to their charge; no man with the ordinary feel- 
ings of humanity can ever cease to sympathize with the brave defenders 
of their ancestral Faith, and immemorial Freedom.”—ZJntroduction, pp. vi. vii. 


The lyrical parts of the poem occupy’so large a part, and are so 
characteristic of it, that we will give our extracts from them before 
approaching the dialogue. It opens with the following beautiful 
“ Morning Hymn.” 


“ The sun is rising, though from us, 
His orb the mountain cliffs are veiling ; 
Quick lights shoots forward tremulous ; 
Long gleams athwart the dark are sailing. 


‘“‘ The clouds are thrilled, the clouds are filled, 
The clouds with light are overflowing— 
The pinesteeps now, their murmurs stilled, 
From ridge to ridge high up are glowing. 
“ Now dim no more, the mountain slopes 
With carved and trelliced huts are spangled ; 
While up from every vapoury copse 
Rises its cloudwreath disentangled. 






— 
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‘“* O heavenly uncreated Light! 
Thus greet us from thy loftier station ; 
Till we are bright, and wholly bright, 
In act and will, as Aspiration !”—The Waldenses, p. 3. 


FIRST SHEPHERDESS SINGS. 


I. 
“ Breath divine of morning odours! 
Breath of blossoms, breath of buds ; 
Onward borne in winged chorus, 
Through the alleys and old woods ; 
And thou stream, that, lightly flowing, 
Dest thy pretty mirth enforce ; 
Flash, an Leah, and crystal ripple, 
Hurrying in perpetual course! 
O the joy to walk, leodnaine, 
Through those blooming vales, and say 
Another morn hath dropp’d from heaven 
With our aged earth to play!” 


SECOND SHEPHERDESS SINGS. 


I. 
“ Phosphor, through my casement peeping, 
On my folded eyelids shone ; 
‘Wake,’ he sang, ‘no more of sleeping, 
‘Shadows melt, the night is gone!’ 
A bird that with the year is ripening, 
One brief moment wakes to pour 
Through the boughs wild jets of music, 
Then sinks in sleep once more! 
O the joy to walk, low-singing, 
Through those blooming woods, and say 
Another spring has stooped from heaven 
With our aged earth to play! ”—TZhe Waldenses, pp. 36, 37. 


When Agnes, the young martyr, is placed amid the faggots, “the 
soldiers are driven back by a supernatural brightness which surrounds 
" and we have the 





the pyre. Celestial voices sound in theair . . .’ 
following Chorus of Angels and Agnes :— 
Chorus of Angels and Agnes sing. 
ANGELS. ANGELS. 


** Bearing lilies in our bosom, 
Holy Agnes, we have flown, 
Missioned from the Heaven of 
Heavens 
Unto thee, and thee alone. 
We are coming, we are flying, 
To behold thy happy dying. 


AGNES. 


“ Bearing lilies far before you, 
Whose fresh odours backward blown 
Light those smiles upon your faces, 
ingling sweet breath with your 
own. 
Ye are coming ; smoothly, slowly, 
To the lowliest of the lowly. 


“Unto us the boon was given ; 
One glad message, holy maid, 
On the lips of two blest spirits, 
Like an incense-grain was laid; 
As it bears us on like lightning 
Cloudy skies are round us bright’n- 
ing. 
AGNES. 


‘‘T am here, a mortal maiden; 
If our Father aught hath said, 
Let me hear His words and do 
them— 
Ought I not to feel afraid, 
As ye come your shadows flinging 
O’er a breast to meet them springing ? 














ANGELS. 


“ Agnes, there is joy in Heaven! 
Gladness like the day is flung 
O’er the spaces never measured ; 
And from every angel tongue 
Swell those songs of impulse vernal, 
All whose echoes are eternal. 


“ Agnes, from the depth of Heaven 
Joy is rising like a spring, 
Borne over its grassy margin, 
Borne in many a crystal ring ; 
Each o’er beds of wild flowers gliding, 
Over each low murmurs sliding. 


“ When a Christian lies expiring, 
Angel choirs, with plumes out- 
spread, 
Bend above his death-bed singing, 
That when Death’s mild sleep is fled 
There may be no harsh transition 
While he greets the heavenly vision. 
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AGNES. 


“Am I dreaming, blessed angels? 
Late ye floated two in one; 
Now a thousand radiant spirits 
Round me weave a glistening zone ! 
Lilies as they wind, extending ; 
Roses with those lilies blending. 


‘See! the horizon’s ring they circle! 
Now they gird the zenith blue; 
And now o’er every brake and billow 
Float like mist, and flash like dew. 
All the earth with life o’erflowing, 
Into heavenly shapes is growing! 
“ They are rising : they are rising: 
As they rise, the veil is riven! 
They are rising : I am rising: 
Rising with them into heaven :— 
Rising with those shining legions 
Into Life’s eternal regions.” 
The Waldenses, pp. 63—C5. 


Of the dialogue our readers must take the following specimens :— 


“ HEeRMIA. 


How clear, how fresh, 


How sweet this mountain air, the earth’s glad breath, 
Hovering o’er her wild palpitating bosom! 

The lark springs, singing from our feet to heaven ; 

A bird as happy sings within my breast. 

Mark! not one rainbow, but a thousand there, 
Blown by the smooth wind past yon forest cliff; 

The lustres of all rainbows under heaven 


Woven together ! 
“ ANGELA. 


Cousin, these are the spirits 


Of unborn flowers still blind beneath the sod, 


Brought down to them from Paradise ! 


Of all 


Fair heavenly angels, I would choose to be 

Such as make flowers on earth. What is it, think you, 
Endears to us so much our happy valleys ? 

Lovely they are not; they are harsh and rugged: 
Nor are they grand, since here there is no sea. 

And yet we love these valleys. 


“ HermIa. 
Are they not grand? 


“ ANGELA. 


Mountains then,— 


Perhaps, but not these Alps. 


In England, I have heard, and Sicily, 
There are great mountains, fifty miles and more 


Above the clouds. 
“ Hermia. 


These mountains are the shields 


Of freedom; this, perchance, endears them to us. 
“ Anaeta. But children love them, who know nought of freedonn : 
When I was still a child I loved them well; 


As well as now. 


« HerMIA, 
“ ANGELA. 


Heroes have trod these mountains. 
But there are women, that abhor the gleam 


Of sunshine on far swords, that faint at war songs, 


Yet love these vales. 
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“* Hermia. These mountains are our country ! 
It is the privilege of the mountain children 
To see their country all around—below them— 
For miles below through pine-girt, grey ravines, 
Whose pines look small as stubble, crushed like stubble, 
By raging of the storms—to see it high 
Above their heads, as we behold it now, 
Bright apparition, from night-clouds emerging ; 
Cliff rising over cliff, forest o'er forest, 
Cloud over cloud, and snow above bright snow! 
A vale whose depths are night ; whose barrier rocks 
Are crowned with one vast sun-gilt diadem ; 
Whose girth might sphere the host of heaven, yet give 
Each glorious spirit a region to himself: 
A vale that cannot hold the rushing soul 
Of Liberty, from these her eagle nests 
Forth issuing daily o’era world in bondage! 
¥es, we behold our country; we do dwell 
In it, not on it merely !”— The Waldenses, pp. 38, 39. 
* . . . > . 


“ Hermia. Runon across the bridge.* 

* ANGELA, But tell me, Hermia, 
Why have they placed within its wooden roof 
Those beautiful old pictures? every arch 
Hath one—twelve stations of our Saviour's passion. 
Dewy and dim they look and weather wasted, 

’Tis pity there to hang them in the darkness! 

. dh I know not, Angela—ah! yes—I know— 
It is a warning unto every heart 
That beats too high in gladness, or too low 
Descends in grief; it isa gentle warning, 
That life is such a bridge as we are treading ; 
A narrow bridge, a rugged bridge—unsteady — 
Irksome ; yet leading to the longed-for bourne. 
And those still pictures from their airy shadows, 
Look down on us, and say with tenderness, 
‘ Why gaze ye on the flactuating stream‘? 
‘If any sorrow, here was the true sorrow! 
‘If one be gladsome, here is the true joy!’ 

“ Anceta. How sweetly on our faces falls the sunshine, 
Now we are past! What stand you gazing at? 
Your eyes are full of tears.”"——The Waldenses, p. 42. 


Next to the Waldenses, the two most important poems in the 
volume are, “The Infant Bridal,” and “ A Tale of the Modern 
Time.” Of these, the former is the more purely beautiful ; the latter, 
the more powerful and imaginative. It has somewhat the same 
moral as Mr. Tennyson’s “ Palace of Art,” but better brought out, 
and with a more distinct reference to the Cross of Jesus Christ. It 
opens thus :— 

“ An old man once I knew whose aged hair 
A summer brilliance evermore retained : 


Youthful his voice and full, not rough or spare ; 
His cheek all smooth, and like a child’s engrained, 





* Our untravelled readers must consider that in Switzerland, and the adjacent 
countries, bridges are roofed. 
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Or marble altar innocently stained 
With roses mirrored in its tablet white— 
Like May his eye: his foot-fall slow but light. 


* Yet no one marvelled at him: of his ways 
Rarely men spake, as of the buried dead ; 
And dropped him from their lips with trivial phrase. 
‘ Gentle he was, and kind,’ the neighbours said, 
‘ Albeit an idle life and vain he led.’ 
Odours he loved from flowers at twilight dim ; 
And breath and song of morn: children loved him. 


“ T have beheld him on a wintry plant 
An eye delighted bending full an hour! 

As though the Spring o’er every tendril scant 
Crept on beneath his ken, from flower to flower : 
Low shed and brake to him were hall and bower! 

O’er a leaf’s margin he would pore and gaze 

As on some pan a of the starry maze! 


“ Over a rose his palm he loved to curve 
As though it brought him warmth from out the ground. 
Instinctively his soundless step would swerve 
To where lone runnels dropped through cave profound ; 
His body there he bent above the sound, 
And seemed to fold it up in his embrace, 
With heaving breast, and gently smiling face! 


“‘T wondered at him long: but youth and awe 
Restrained me from demanding of his story. 
At last, it chanced one day, this man I saw 
Reclining ‘neath an oak rifted and hoary, 
Last tree of a wild, woodland promentory. 
Far round below the forest deep and warm 
Was waving in the light of an illumined storm. 


“TJ placed me at his feet: his eyes were closed— 
Celestial brightness hung upon his mien, 
And all his features tranquilly composed : 
I gazed on him, and cried, ‘ Where hast thou been 





‘In youth? What done, what read, what heard, what scen?’ 


At my own voice I trembled; but the man 
Looked on me with a smile and calmly thus began. 


«*¢ The Tale, true told, of every Human Bein 
Were awful—yet upon each new-born child, 
O star divine! the eye of the All-seeing 
Rested in glory! Heaven looked down and smiled : 
And choirs of joyful Angels undefiled 
Around the cradle — and evermore 
In youth walked near him, after, and before. 


“ ¢ Yea, and their shadowy wings in mercy hide 
The marvels round us, and the peril. Say, 
’*Mid the lone forest, on the mountain side, 
What miles of mazes hast thou tracked to-day ? 
Had some black chasm girt visibly thy way, 
Couldst thou secure have wandered thus? Not so— 
The danger is not ours while danger none we know. 
« « My life hath been a marvel. Thine no less. 
If thou that marvel hast not yet discerned, 
Lament not therefore. Unto wretchedness 
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That knowledge grew for which our parents yearned. 
The best and happiest ofttime least have learned 
Of Man’s dread elements—what dust—what spirit— 
That which we are, what have, what make, and what inherit. 
The Waldenses, §c. pp.193—195. 


a 


The old man gives the following account of his youth :— 





“ Happy my childhood was; devout and gay : 
My youth was full of glory, joy, and might, 
Like the swift morning of a stormy day 
In summer, when from out the gulfs of night 
Day leaps at once to the empyreal height. 
Strength without bound in spirit, body, and soul, 
I felt: and in my gladness mocked control. 


“In the rapture of that strength I went abroad 
Where’er Ambition called, or passion led : 
Full many a deep my ploughing bark hath scored ; 
Full many a plain hath echoed to my tread : 
All enterprize I sought: all books I read: 
All thoughts I pondered, murmuring in my mirth 
That text, ‘ Be thou, O Man, the Lord of Earth.’ 


“ Deeply I studied, in all tomes and tongues, 
The Historic legend, Philosophic page : 
More deeply yet those earlier mythic songs 
Built up by Bards for legislative Sage, 
Himself a builder up, from age to age, 
Of States—true poems each—yea songs divine, 
Where souls in concord rest, balanced as line with line. 


“All Art and Science at the Gentile feast 
Of Western pride advanced, I knew right well : 
And laughed to mark the great Book of the East 
Push on through all, as through a garden dell 
Bright with frail flowers, and paved with glittering shell, 
Some Asian Elephant. Thereon I gazed 
Indifferent half, indignant half, and praised. 


‘* Not one of all my instincts I denied : 
Whate’er I saw I sought, and seeking gained ; 
And rolled against the palate of my pride: 
That which the eye desired the hand attained : 
Each bar I dashed aside, each pleasure drained ; 
And then flung proudly from me. I had sworn 
All triumphs to achieve, and then to scorn. 


“ Was I then wicked? Friend! applauding nations, 
Such question asked, had wot Ne me great and good. 
I loved my kind—but more their acclamations : 
My thoughts were birds of prey, and snatched that food 
From weak and strong to gorge their infant brood, 
And make them fierce for battle—but the hour 
Was come that tried at last my fancied power. 


** One day a mountain summit I was pacing : 
Through cloudy chasms the sunbeams fell thereon ; 
Over its plain the mighty winds were racing, 
Quiring Eolian anthems.in loud tone. 
Long time I walked in pride, and walked alone : 
And what I was revolved—and turned again, 
To mark the far off towns and visible main. 
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“ Man I considered then: and I looked forth 
Upon the works and wonders of his hand, 

The deep his beaten road, his palace earth ; 
Commanding all things; yet beneath command 
Of Mind, and him who wields its magic wand. 

Then said I, ‘ Haply in my spirit lies 

Some germ of Power’s great tree that filleth earth and skies!’ 

‘All treasures of my Knowledge, straight I spread 
Unrolled as in a map before my eyes ; 

And walked among them with a conqueror’s tread, 
That moves o’er fields of hard-won victories, 
Dreaming of mightier yet. A long disguise 

Fell from me in a moment ; and I trod 

A worshipper no longer, but a God! 

“ Towards me a throne descended through the air— 
When lo! the crown of my demoniac Pride 

Updrawn, raised up my horror-stricken hair ! 

For, wheresoe’er I wandered, by my side 

Another step appeared to tread and glide ; 
No mortal form was near! and in the abyss 
Of heaven, the mountain floors are echoless. 


“ T stopped; it stopped; I walked; it walked; I turned: 
My fears I mocked, unworthy of a man. 
Then a cold poison from that heart self-spurned 
Welled forth, a bitter flood : and I began 
Once more my life and inmost heart to scan : 
Till suddenly what shape in soul I was 
Before me I beheld plainly as in a glass, 


“‘ Then my disease I knew ; but not the cure. 
Lightning, sent flaming from the breast of heaven, 
Revealed my sins long-hid, from lure to lure. 
Beams from the eyes of God, like shafts were driven 
Against me: to her depth my soul was riven, 
Whereof each portion, conscious and amazed, 
In stupor of despair upon the other gazed. 





‘Thus on my throne, that marble mountain height, 
My Soul I saw! I went I know not whither. 
Down like a tempest fell from heaven the night: 
I heard the sea, and rushed in panic thither ; 
By ghost-like clouds, and woods my step made wither, 
And rock, and chasm that seemed to gape and sever, 
I rushed, and thought I rushed for ever and for ever.” 
The Waldenses, §c. pp. 197—200. 


The time of cure arrives :— 


“On peaks eclipsing to its rim the ocean 
ath been my dwelling: rivers I have seen 
Whose sound alone dispersed a gradual motion 
O’er cloud-like woods, their deep primeval screen ! 
Lone sands my feet have trod beneath the sheen 
Of spheres unnamed. From zone to zone I fled, 
As though each land in turn grew fire below my tread. 


‘“* But Heaven had ended now my time of sorrow, 
When most I seemed in penal horror bound : 
Dreamless one night I slept, and on the morrow 
Strange tears now first amid the dew I found 
Wherewith my heavy hair and cheeks were drowned. 
NO. XXV.—N. Ss. P 
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And in my heart, fanned by that morning air, 
There lay, as I walked on, my childhood’s long-lost prayer. 


‘*T lay me down upon a sunny bank, 
Ridged o’er a plain yet white with virgin snows, 
Though now each balmy noon, and midnight dank 
Lightened the burden of the vernal rose ; 
My eyes (their wont it was till daylight’s close) 
Fixed on my own still shadow—in that light 
Intense—keenly defined, and dark as night. 


“‘ T pored upon it: sudden, by that shade 
Another shadow rested; faint and dim: 
At first I thought my tears the phantom made, 
Then cried, ‘ F do but dream it, form and limb.’ 
In horror then abroad I seemed to swim : 
Then my great agony grew calm and dumb, 
For now I knew indeed my destined hour was come. 


“ My spirit’s foe was now the spoil to claim— 
My heart’s chill seemed his hand upon my heart: 
O marvel! clearer while that shade became, 
No mocking fiend, I saw, no lifted dart ; 
But a dejected Mourner; down apart 
His head declined: one hand in grief he pressed 
Upon the heaving shadow of a sorrowing breast. 





‘The other round my neck was thrown, so fair, 
So kind, so gentle, none thereon might gaze, 
Nor feel that love alone had placed it there! 
There dropped the cloud of my dejected days. 
He who for years had tracked my wandering ways 
Had followed me in love! O Virgin-born, 
Thy shadow was the light of my eternal morn! 
* * * * * 


‘Then looked [ up; and drank from Heaven that light 
Which makes the world within, and world around 
Alone intelligible, pure, and bright : 
My forehead then, but not by me, was crowned : 
Then my lost youth, no longer sought, was found : 
My penance then complete ; or turned to pain 
So sweet, the enamoured heart embraced it like a gain. 


“* My kind, new-vested in the eternal glory 
Of God made Man, glorious to me became. 
Henceforth those crowns that shine in mortal story 
I deemed it grief to bear, madness to claim. 
To be a man seemed now man’s loftiest aim. 
His noblest joy, to wait on one the least 
Of those who fight God’s fight or join His kingly feast.” 
The Waldenses, $c. pp. 202—205. 


The end is very solemn and beautiful. 


“ ‘Stranger, farewell! Far off a bell is tolling : 
A bridal or a funeral bell—whate’er 
It chaunts, in harmony the tones are rolling. 
All bells alike summon mankind to prayer ! 
Yea, and for me those twain one day shall pair 
Their blended chimes to one. When I am dead 
Stain not with tears my grave—it is a bridal bed.’ 
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“He ceased. The inmost sense of that I heard 

I know not: yet, because the man was wise, 

His legend I have written word for word. 
All things hold meaning—to unclouded eyes 
Feathers, and humblest flowers have auguries. 

It may be then this weed some balm doth bear; 

Some cure for sight long dim—some charm against despair.” 

The Waldenses, §c. p. 206. 


We wish we had room to quote a ‘‘ Hymn for the Feast of the 
Annunciation,” which we consider Mr. de Vere’s most perfect work, 
but must content ourselves with two shorter ones. 


Law anp Grace. 


“ It is not true, that unto us, enrolled 
Within Christ’s band, the Law exists no longer : 
But this is true; that we, who sank of old, 
——- beneath that armory of gold, 
ustain it now in glory, being stronger! 


“ The Form remains: but is a form no more 
To eyes inspired, that see 
Through bondage Liberty ; 

And, in His earthly shape, their God adore. 
To Love all things are Love: 
To Grace all things are Grace : 
And humble Faith can never move 
In an unholy place! 

“ Within, but not beneath the Law we dwell 
That wall, of old our prison’s circuit, now 
(Girding the city mountain’s sov’reign brow) 

Is but the bulwark of man’s citadel. 
Large views beyond are given: 
Safe views of all the earth; and healing airs of Heaven. 


“ Within the Temple of the Law we stand; 
As once without it stood 
That awe-struck multitude; 
And on the marble Tables Jay our hand. 
There, like the vested Priest, our God we meet: 
And stand up boldly by the Mercy-Seat.” 
The Waldenses, Sc. pp. 128, 129. 


Deatu. 

“ The cold is in my heart : “ Death trembled. Death and Hell 
To earth declines my head : Gave up with awe their prey. 

Death points thereat his dart. _ Thy ransom’d knew Thee well. 

But Life, O Christ, Thou art On earth though yet I dwell 
To quick and dead. I am as they. 

“ T will not ask delay. ‘¢ With them my watch I keep: 
I will not shrink or sigh. I feel my Saviour there. 

Be Thou alone my stay. With Adam now I leap 

Come Thou: Thou know’st the way: Forth from the penal Deep 
Thou too didst die. Of my despair. 

“The Dark became as Light “ With patriarch Saints I gaze 
When Christ in Hades trod. Upon Thy light afar. 

The throne below of Night Lift up my hands in praise : 

Thy brow that hour made bright: Yea, wash me in the rays 


eath owned Thee God. Of thy bright star. 
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‘‘ My chains fall off; I rise: 
Th’ eternal night is riven. 
With Christ to earth I rise ; 
And on into the skies : . 
And up to Heaven.” —TZhe Waldenses, $c. pp. 136, 137. 
Of Mr. Trench’s “* Genoveva,” what need we say more than that 
it has gushed full from its author’s heart,—that heart which is a foun- 
tain of solemn and touching music? We feel that there is some 
injury in merely quoting a part of what flows on so continuously. 
We cannot, however, refrain from giving our readers some little 
specimens of this exquisite poem: therefore, they must listen to two 
of its divisions,—one narrating how Count Siegfrid, after recovering 
the treasure, from whom a lie too readily believed had severed him, 
is made to find that the long years of suffering and want, to which 
his rash anger had exposed Genoveva, must work their due effect ; 
the other, telling how he spent his days after the second sad 





bereavement. 
xX. 


“Joy is in Count Siegfried’s bowers, 
Joy upon those ancient towers. 
Festal gladness in the room 
Of that weight of brooding gloom ; 
Nor doth she, whose presence bright 
Chased the darkness of that night, 
Bringing back return of light, 

In this joy refuse her share :— 
Yet there doth another care 

Fill her heart—how best to keep 
Those heights difficult and steep, 
Which her spirit did attain 

In its years of desert pain— 
Him her pattern still to own, 
Wearer of the thorny crown. 

To the Count, as more he knows, 
Ever loftier wonder grows 

At her saintly virtues high— 
a a sadder certainty, 

That he will not long retain 

His new-won and glorious gain. 
She doth meekly undertake 

All life’s tasks for his dear sake ; 
Yet she evermore doth seem 
Like one moving in a dream, 

Or as one called back from death, 
Strangely drawing vital breath; 
All so wondrous doth the stir 

Of our life appear to her ; 

All so little to her mind, 

Doth she now its pageants find. 
And not many months have been, 
Ere of every eye ‘tis seen 

That the hour is nearly come, 
When the weary one will home; 
Ere too plain the work appears 
Of those cruel wasting years. 


Every day her pale, pale face, 
Wears a more unearthly grace : 
Angel wings are o’er her head, 
Angel feet about her bed: 

She doth catch in trances high 
Heaven's transcending melody ; 
Enters by heaven’s golden doors, 
Treads upon its sapphire floors, 
And clear voices do not cease 
Warning her of near release— 
Sounds she may interpret well, 
Wherefore sent, and what they tell ; 
Yet to him will not impart, 

That she may not rend his heart : 
For what anguish had they brought 
To his soul, who well had thought 
To atone that mighty wrong 

By a life of service long, 

By long years of service true 

And devotion ever new— 

But must now seem tornand scattered, 
By this stroke for ever shattered, 
That fond vision, by whose art 

He had many times in part 

Spoken peace unto his heart.” 


xIl. 


“ Once again thou art alone, 
From that other sorrow thrown 
All too quickly upon this : 
Oh, few days of fleeting bliss ! 
Where shall they who fain would speak 


Comfort now, the mourner seek? 
’Mid his old ancestral towers, 
His twice-desolated bowers? 

On the battle-fields of Spain, 
Where the hardy Goths maintain 
Their Asturian mountains well, 
Thrusting back the infidel? 
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Rather in the deep recess From the self-same spring doth take 
Of a pathless wilderness, Water for his thirst to slake, 

Out of knowledge, out of sight, Often knows no other food 

Seek a lonely eremite. Than the wild roots of the wood ; 
Him has good Hidulphus blest, Well content to undergo 

Praised his purpose, and his quest Some small portion of the woe 
(Even before this life shall close) Which so long he made her know. 
Of a place of sure repose. There he waits for his release, 

So a Church in that wild wood There in God finds perfect peace:— 
Rises, where that cross had stood : Till the long years end at last, 
Underneath the altar high And he too at length has past 
Genoveva’s relics lie: From the sorrow and the fears, 

And that cross, of Angel hands From the anguish and the tears, 
Wrought, above the altar stands. From the desolate distress 

He, within a rugged grot, Of this world’s great loneliness, 

In the very self-same spot From its withering and its blight, 
Where she saw those cruel years, From the shadow of its night, 
Where she wept those many tears, Into God’s pure sunshine bright.” 
Dwells—where Genoveva dwelt, Genoveva, pp. 49—52, 56—58. 


Kneels—where Genoveva knelt; 


But, reader, thou must thyself master the whole of this sweet and 
touching poem. 

Mr. Faber’s merits are so generally known, that his “ Styrian 
Lake and other Poems” can stand in little need of our recommen- 
dation. If he be not a very original, he is nearly always a lively 
and pleasing poet. Perhaps a little intermission, publication some- 
what less rapid than his, would bring out in him a voice of his own, and 
a concentration of purpose which at present we desiderate. 

The Styrian Lake is a poem in style, metre, and general pitch, 
very much resembling, though, of course, far from equalling, the 
White Doe of Rylstone. It contains much pleasing matter, 
though, not knowing the peculiar circumstances of the locality, (for 
Mr. Faber has not given us any notes,) we are rather puzzled at 
finding his favourite epithet of endearment for his Styrian Lake to 
be green. It is 

‘“ A most beautiful green lake. 


Lizard’s back is not so green 
As its soft and tremulous sheen.” 


Elsewhere we read of its “green and glossy deep”—its “ green 
depths,” &c, Now we own that when we are called on to admire a 
lake as green, our imaginations are embarrassed by recollections of 
horse-ponds and such like embellishments of home scenery. 

We think our readers will be pleased with both thoughts and 
language in the following verses on 


Enorisu Hepazs. 

‘‘ Not without deep memorial truth are ye, 

Partitions of sweet thorn! which intersect 

Our blythest counties, bidding us reflect 

Full oft upon our rural ancestry, 

The unambitious thanes of Saxon days ; 

Who with their modest manors well content, 

Of corn and mead and fragrant bean-field blent 
And woody pasture, lived in simple ways 
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And patriarchal virtues, ere the hand 

Of Norman rule was felt; or feudal right, 
Banetul exotic! settled like a blight 

On the free customs of the pastoral land. 


“ Behold—a length of hundred leagues displayed— 
That web of old historic tapestry 
With its green patterns, broidered to the eye, 
Is with domestic mysteries inlaid ! 
Here hath a nameless sire in some past age 
In quaint uneven stripe or curious nook, 
Clipped by the wanderings of a snaky brook, 
Carved for a younger son an heritage. 
There set apart, an island in a bower, 
With right of road among the oakwoods round, 
Are some few fields within a ring-fence bound, 
Perchance a daughter’s patrimonial dower. 


*‘So may we dream, while to our fancy come 
Kind incidents and sweet biographies 
Scarce fanciful, as flowing from the ties 
And blissful bonds which consecrate our home 
To be an earthly heaven. From shore to shore 
That ample, wind-stirred net-work doth ensnare 
Within its delicate meshes many a rare 
And rustic legend, which may yield good store 
Of touching thought unto the passenger : 
Domestic p ho families decayed, 
And love or hate, in testaments displayed 
By dying men, still in the hedgerows stir. 


“ When Rome her British Eagles did recall, 
Time saw the ages weave that web of green 
Assiduously upon the rural scene, 
Ere yet the lowly-raftered Saxon hall 
Was watched from Norman fortalice. The fields 
Escutcheons were, borne by those equal thanes, 
While herald spring went wandering up the lanes, 
Blazoning with green and white the yeomen’s shields, 
And asthe Church grew there, beneath her eyes, 
The breadth of hedgerows grew with her, not loth 
To be, as freedom is, an undergrowth 
Of that true mother of all liberties. 


“ The Saxon hedgerows stand, though twice assailed ; 
Once greedy barons in their pride of birth 
For hunting grounds imparked the fertile earth, 
Till peasant joys and pastoral ditties failed : 
Now upstart wealth absorbs both far and nigh 
The small ancestral farms: woe worth the day, 
When fortunes overgrown shall eat away 
The heart of our old English yeomanry ! 
The hedges still survive, shelters for flowers, 
An habitation for the singing birds, 
Cool banks of shadow grateful to the herds, 
A charm unknown in any land but ours. 


‘“* Ye modest relics of a simple past, 
Most frail and most enduring monument, 
Ye still are here, when Norman Keep is rent 
And cruel chace disparked into a waste 
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Of cheerful tillage: ye uninjured rise, 
To nature and to human wants allied, 
Therefore outliving works of lordly pride ;— 
How rightly dear for what ye symbolize ! 
Long may the Saxon hieroglyphic stand 
A precious trophy in the yeoman’s eye, 
The wisdom of our ancient polity 
Written in leafy cypher o’er the land!” 
Faber’s Styrian Lake, §c. pp. 244—248. 


And now we must say a few words on a production which we have 
not yet had time to master, but which both deserves and demands 
some notice. ‘* Nature a Parable,” by the Rev. J. B. Morris, is a 
metrical series of analogies in the natural world to the spiritual, taken 
very mainly from the writings of the Fathers, in whose minds we 
need not say that such analogies occupied a considerable space. 
That they did so, was natural and right under their circumstances ; 
though by an excess, which we need neither palliate nor harshly con- 
demn, they were betrayed into interpretations of the written Word 
neither reverent nor safe. This Mr - Morris will not allow, as we 
find from his Preface, in which he speaks as follows :— 


“The present work was originally undertaken as a relief from engagements 
of a more laborious kind. It struck me that in all writers not of the very driest 
class, there are some things of an imaginative hue, and that I might therefore 
not disadvantageously employ my leisure hours in correcting a chastening 
whatever amount of imaginative tendencies I had myself, by noticing things of 
the kind in the works of the Fathers. I went to them in this as in other re- 
spects with a desire to consult them as oracles, not to judge of them as authors. 
As for a blind reverence for them, I cannot believe that such a thing exists, or 
was ever even talked of, except by such as were either ignorant of their writ- 
ings, or, with some knowledge of these, made no effort to follow their stern 
holiness and patient gentleness. The graciousness of our Lord’s promise 
reaches even to the effort to do His Father’s will. 

“TI hope that whatever defects of style, or judgment, or doctrine, there may 
be in this work, I have throughout it expressed a conviction that stern living 
is the way to understand the subjects oF which it makes a feeble attempt to 
treat. If in expressing that conviction I have any where seemed deficient in 
gentleness, I have little doubt myself that it is to be attributed to my own 
want of sternness to myself. Still any one may make an effort to attain the 
two, though he succeed but ill in attaining them. 

“ Of the seeming childishness, then, of some of the interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, or other things contained in this book, (if they are taken from the Fathers, ) 
we have no right to form opinions until we live the strict lives of the Fathers.” 
—Preface to Nature, a Parable, pp. v. vi. 


On this extract we cannot at present say all that we feel, but we 
must say something, for the case is serious. In all friendliness, there- 
fore, we would warn Mr. Morris of the evil, the sinfulness (we write 
it advisedly) of the sentiments he has uttered. What right had he 
to approach the Fathers, or any besides the sacred writers, as oracles ? 
The general controversy now going on as to the use and value of 
Christian antiquity and Catholic consent has no place here. Were 
the Fathers mortal men, struggling with sin and imperfection to the 
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very last? If so, they must have been individually fallible, unless 
we know of some express provision, as in the case of the original 
apostles, against their being so: and if fallible, a Christian man must 
not make them oracles, at whatever deduction he may arrive from the 
phenomenon of their doctrinal agreement. Of the monstrous evil— 
the vast danger of taking certain centuries and personages of the 
church for ideals, we have spoken before now; and we see no cause to 
re-open the question : though the interests both of faith and holiness 
require that we should refer to it. We must also call Mr. Morris's 
notice to the gross violation of charity he is guilty of, in saying that 
none ever spoke of a blind reverence for the Fathers, but such as 
were either ignorant of their writings, or not aspiring after their 
holiness. There are names which forthwith rise almost into our lips— 
living ornaments to our church—in whom we believe that an acquaint- 
ance with patristic theology, though great, is yet not greater than 
their personal holiness, against whom this rash judgment is directed, 
and by shutting up his sympathy from whom, Mr. Morris will be no 
gainer. 
The Preface strikes us as labouring under an intellectual as well as 
a moral deficiency. Mr. Morris seems to us to confound imagination 
and fancy; and till a man carefully distinguishes these two very 
different faculties, his views of art must be clouded and defective. 
We have to thank him for a very learned, and so far a valuable 
volume. The principle he wishes to develope is, we think, a true one 
in itself, though it requires to be restrained in practice by other 
elements as sound and more immediately important. We cannot 
think the design a happy one for a poem, nor can we praise Mr. 
Morris for careful and successful execution. He gives us lines more 
horribly discordant than any we have lately encountered, and passages 
thoroughly prosaic. Yet he possesses poetical power, his thouglits 
are often OF and always reverent ; and as the full merit of such 
a work as his is not likely to appear at first, we think it very likely to 
grow upon us. It contains beautiful passages, many much better 
than that we are about to quote from the Introduction ; which, how- 
ever, we prefer, because while it is itself pleasing, it is characteristic 
of the book, and of the way in which it is woven out of patristic 
materials, 
“ Here then we pause: and willing would we learn 

The voice of Wisdom, howsoe’er reveal’d, 

Though chiefly seeking in the Christian sage 

What she unto Tradition hath consign’d, 

Whether from earliest time it have surviv’d, 

Or by the counterworking of the Church 

In Heaven on that in Earth hath been reveal'd 

More clearly, as her present storms required ; 

Whether it find a sanction in the page 

Of holy Writ, or be for humbler hearts 

In oral doctrine’s lively treasury stored. 

Should Heaven’s blessing rest upon my work, 

Then might a mind not undistinguishing 

’Twixt truth and falsehood’s colourings, be mine. 
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Meantime, amid the time which Heaven bestows 
For self-denying toil, (and other cast 
Of study cannot prosper,) like the bee 
In industry from childhood taught to live, 
It may be that I also, through my toil, 
May gather sweets, to store for time to come, 
Upon the Hills of sweetness: from the Hills 
I look for help, from Doctors of the Church, 
That House which is on seven pillars built, 
Or Angels seven, by whom are marshall’d still 
The Hosts that sway the powers which David saw 
And call’d upon in sacred melody.” 

Nature, a Parable, pp. 38, 39. 
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Rev. J. F. Russetz, B.C.L., Incumbent, and the Rev. T. J. 
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13. A Stricter Adherence to the Rubric, in the Public Worship of 
the Church. A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of St. 
Mary, Nottingham, November 13, 1842. By Arcupracon 
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WE have more than once disclaimed any intention to review the 
memorable Charge lately delivered by the Bishop of London. 
To such resolution we intend strictly to adhere. We have 
expressed our dutiful thanks for the kind and thoughtful, and, 
above all, most practical encouragement, which it holds out to 
those who, through ill rather than good report, have attempted 
either to continue or to revive some adequate measure of obe- 
dience to the plain requirements of the Church. It would 
demand no very vivid imagination to picture those of our clerical 
brethren, 


‘fallen on evil days, and evil tongues, 
In darkness, and with dangers compass’d round, 
And solitude ;” 


yet manfully bearing up against the rushing tide of obloquy, 
misrepresentation, clamour, violence, all but persecution, which 
a few months ago set in, with the steady sweep of a resolved 
will, resolved, even to extermination, against catholic truth. 
They alone can measure the sharp personal sorrows and diffi- 
culties of a consistent course, especially in a diocese like that of 
London, who have had some personal experience of its trials. 
The vulgar and brutal stare, half wonderment half sneer, with 
which principle is greeted by “ the general,”—the cold faint 
wavering assent of the mere literary advocate of what is right, 
the man, we mean, who stands by and approves, of course, of all 
your practices, but takes especial and most prudent care never 
to commit himself to anything beyond the shallowest mediocrity 
of teaching alike and practice,—the slow yet certain falling 
away of the mere worldling, or the adherent of a debased and 
indulgent, however popular, school in religion,—the fact that you 
are surrounded by dozens of your brethren, who, as they do not 
adopt your observances, so they practically discountenance, 
disavow, and even condemn them,—the difficult task of sup- 
porting even the most faithful among the flock in their own 
private trials,—those sore sharp trials of disunion and difference 
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between friends and in families, when a man’s foes are they of 
his own household,—the cloud of anonymous letters,—the re- 
monstrances of the wayward and conceited,—the patronizing 
indifference of the many, and the determined malice of the few, 
—the newspaper paragraph, with its ordinary train of lies and 
abuse,—and, above all, the vague apprehension of some impend- 
ing blow and discouragement from the highest quarters, which 
now turns out to be a not very ingenious fable, got up and incul- 
cated designedly for a purpose, and that purpose the discredit- 
able one of disheartening and overawing the faithful few ;-—these 
are only among the difficulties and even dangers to which such 
of the Clergy as thought obedience to the Rubric other than an 
old-world relic of forgotten superstition were so long exposed. 

Nor is it to be left out of the account that the Clergy of 
London see less, and know less, of each other, than the incum- 
bents of a large county. All sorts of reasons, into which we 
are not now careful to inquire, may account for this fact ; some 
connected with their press of duties; some, perhaps, arising 
from the miserable system of pew-renting, and its attendant 
jealousies, to which we dare only to allude; and some, again, 
from an earnest and honest desire to avoid anything, however 
distantly, tending to party unions. Yet, so it is; the London 
clergy, for the most part, as a body, know little, and seek to 
know little, of each other. It is not so much disunion, for that 
seems to imply contrariety of faith, as lack of union which is 
needful; and this the rather, since “ our unhappy divisions” 
might have been less painfully glaring, with a little more 
brother-like “ taking sweet counsel together, and walking in 
the house of God as friends.” 

Add to which another class of difficulties peculiar to large 
cities—the shifting nature of all the congregations. A founda- 
tion upon the desert’s changeful sands is not more hopeless than 
is the attempt to rear a stable edifice upon such impalpable 
elements as those which are to be found in most London 
parishes. The toughest iron may be moulded and fashioned 
into what shape the artist will, if he keeps it long enough in 
the fire, and plies his hammer manfully. Sinews, and anvil, and 
time, will do anything; but it is with difficulty that you can 
get a man warmed in this our Babylon; he is never at a white 
heat; for the plain reason, that he is seldom with you long 
enough. The upper classes of society spend their two or three 
months in London; and of the lower classes, one half of them, 
or more, change their habitations two or three times a twelve- 
month. Supposing, even, that you find a church-going poor man, 
(the rarest case,) he is lost almost before he is won ; he gocs to a 
different part of the town, and, of course, to a different church, 
where the order of things is the very reverse of that to which 
he had been becoming habituated. Hence, in cities, the more 
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than needfulness of uniformity in the public services of the 
Church. What is done in a church, everybody can understand ; 
though, in some cases, very happily, the world is not so reten- 
tive of what is said. Nor is this all; the poor are quick enough 
at observation ; and what a very unreal system that must seem 
to plain people, which is susceptible of varieties, even in visible 
ministrations, which are scarcely short of contradictions; and, 
not knowing which was right, or which wrong, measuring truth 
only by the majority, what wonder were it that unlettered 
people, especially under the subtle suggestions of dissenting 
tracts, teachers, and the gossip of the wash-tub, and the chand- 
ler’s shop, suspected, that what, in point of fact, was nothing 
more than compliance with the rubrie, was some dark machi- 
nation of Popery and Methodism combined, which defied detec- 
tion only by its subtle and mysterious nature? 

This, then, was the condition of those clergymen who made 
some count of their oaths, and thought the directions of the 
Prayer-Book binding personally on them; and so sought to 
fulfil such their obligations plainly and honestly. Laughed at 
and disparaged by all that was base and unmanly; uncheered, 
nay, almost discouraged by ominous silence in quarters where 
they might, but did not, claim and demand recognition and sup- 
port; posted, paragraphed, and abused; stared at, sneered at, 
scofted at; deserted by those who can back a cause, only just as 
long as the sun shines, and the trim ship sails over summer seas ; 
from the nature of their teaching, and from their scorn of com- 
mon artifices, unpopular; reduced by one unmanly trick or 
other to the very scantiest minority; without union, without 
mutual counsel among themselves; with scarce a friendly greet- 
ing from those above, with few sympathetic welcomes from those 
around, and with few consolations from the faithful obedience 
of those below them, (alienated, as such too often were, by 
treachery and misreport from those who should have known, 
and did know, better); there was, we believe, but the most insig- 
nificant minority in the diocese of London, who followed the 
rule of the Church. Besides the cathedrals, there might 
have been six or eight churches in London, and some more 
in a few rural parishes, where the daily office was read; 
and in three or four, the offertory and prayer for the Church 
Militant; and this was all. Of course, we mention no 
names; but a by-stander could see what, and how sharp, 
a trial this must have been for men’s constancy, honesty, 
and consistency. It is well that none gave way, they have 
now their reward; they stood out like black isolated rocks, 
wave-beaten and alone, none helping his neighbour, but each 
having more than enough to do singly to hold his own, and to beat 
back each his own crest of threatening billows; their very places 
seemed to be known but by the seething and troubled breakers 
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surrounding them; it might be too much to claim for them a 
share in any thing like an Apostle’s cross, but there were not 
only “perils by the heathen,” but “perils in the city—perils 
among false brethren,” which they had silently to endure. 

We suppose that this was much the state of things through- 
out the country; we know what it was in the diocese of Lon- 
don; indeed, from causes which we have hinted, it was worse 
there than elsewhere. Neglect was more general: obedience, 
therefore, more marked and noticeable; and, thanks to the 
“ Record,” the “ Morning Herald,” the “ Standard,” and other 
disreputable newspapers, more noticed and vilified. But a 
minority, very insignificant in numbers, may be very formidable 
either in resolution, or by the intrinsic merits of their cause : 
and so it was in this case. If the thing were to be judged by 
its merits, and not by factious clamour and ignorant popular 
tumult, there no longer remained a doubt which way it must 
be decided. It is not a question of ought, but of fact. Does 
the Prayer-Book say that such and such things are to be done ? 
Because if so, it is entirely wide of the mark to go into the 
reason of all this; the only question is, is it there? A fact is 
not a questionable thing; we may lay aside the whole discus- 
sion; “ eyes or no eyes,” is the only dilemma. It is not whe- 
ther the Prayer-Book is or is not, as people say, Popish. What 
does it say ? The question of obedience to the Prayer-Book was 
an after-thought, and so is all the dishonest talk of tacit relin- 
quishment of forms and services being equal, in foro conscientia, 
to a legal abrogation ; at first the dispute ranged on a much 
shorter base-line. It was subsequently that some ingenious 
person discovered that “ clerical consent not to do a thing, 
with the general assent of congregations, and the tacit per- 
mission of diocesans given to such omissions,” justified the 
principle of omitting—of course, anything, even the three 
Creeds; for, in common fairness, no limitation could narrow 
a principle so broad and sweeping. But, before it came to this, 
it took some time to discover what the Prayer-Book contained 
—what it really said and ordered—how it was to be read—and 
here it was that the bishops spoke out; and they could do so 
only in one way, especially the Bishop of London. 

Many causes combined to render his Lordship’s Charge one of 
surpassing interest, not only to his own clergy and laity, but to 
the whole English Church. And this not so much on account of 
the importance necessarily to be attached to the opinion of one so 
valued for his own sake—for his learning—for his almost intuitive 
speed of thought—for his singular power in disentangling all 
questions from foreign and extraneous matter—for, we say it 
with all respect, that almost perfection of common sense which so 
significantly distinguishes this, in many ways, most remarkable 
prelate; but, from another series of facts, this particular 
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Charge was waited for with no common feelings throughout 
the country. More or less the tone of the Metropolitan Church 
must be communicated to almost every village; the beatings of 
“that mighty heart” are felt through every dependency of the 
empire; and the St. Laurence and the Ganges are not without 
sympathy with those few, yet weighty, words, which were first 
heard on October 10, 1842, in the choir of St. Paul's. The 
scene itself was very striking; the attendance of the laity was 
unusually large; and we shall never forget that solemn thrill 
which passed over every face, and, we doubt not, through every 
heart, when, in the very first sentence the Bishop of London, 
himself not unconscious of deep feeling, at once entered into 
those great questions, of importance unparalleled since the 
days of Luther. We thought that even the bishop’s clear and 
beautiful voice shook as the momentous subject at the very 
last moment seemed, it may be, to rise in all its difficulty and 
vastness even before his unshrinking mind. 

We are not about to enter into a review of what his Lordship 
said on that occasion; but it was eminently characteristic of the 
place in which it was delivered. We could not help tracing— 
or fancying that we traced—a close analogy between St. Paul’s 
and its Bishop’s charge. Both are thoroughly and essentially 
Anglican: every thing is clear, light, lofty, plain, intelligible, 
decisive; we know all about it, its history, its purpose, its 
design to meet certain exigencies, with not enough of ornament 
and splendour to detract from the effect of the whole, but with 
sufficient vastness to be deeply impressive. From the consum- 
mate skill of the artist is seen the complete result of one mind, 
with the one end, and all the means subordinate, distinctly 
mapped and planned; the conception and execution are essenti- 
ally uniform; if nothing of symmetry seems wanting, nothing 
unessential, as we say, is lavished; it holds well together; it is 
compact, firm, well-built, and groups well; it is the perfection 
of the post-Reformation principle, as generally understood. Of 
course we fail to meet, either in the cathedral or in the charge, 
the old mysteries of our more ancient fanes,—the gradual evolve- 
ment of different ages of the church,—the transition from rude- 
ness to elaborate art,—the graceful charms of what seems, and 
perhaps only seems, to be constructed rather to display the lavish 
and prodigal resources of that life-giving and kindling skill 
which adapts every rich variety of the material world to the one 
great, and all comprehending, and expanding purpose of the one 
heavenly kingdom; the “ awful perspective” of clustering shafts, 
—the hoar antiquity of silent chapels,—the dim holy splendours, 
half viewed and half concealed, lost, as it were, in the distance 
of time, we know not how ancient,—the shrines of saints re- 
membered but in the courts of heaven,—the memories of those 
everlasting truths which realize rather the great Catholic com- 
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munion of saints, of every age and every clime,—the reverence 
which is of the past, and universal, rather than of the present, 
and local and national: these are the things which as we fail 
to meet in the modern cathedral of St. Paul's, so we were not 
to expect them in that which the church seems so aptly to 
symbolize—the Bishop’s Charge of 1842. 

Everybody knows that the Bishop of London’s Charge con~ 
sists of two parts; and this division we must, in our remarks, 
follow :—opinions on things doctrinal, and directions on things 
ritual. We say opinions, because it seems certain that his Lord- 
ship would be the very last person in the world to maintain the 
“ex cathedré” and decisive nature of the doctrinal views pro- 
pounded by any single bishop. And the time must now have ar- 
rived formeeting this question fairly : the true resolution of which 
seems to be, that an individual bishop’s decisions on points of 
faith are authoritative only in so far as they harmonize with the 
teaching of the Church Catholic. In this, as in all other theolo- 
gical questions, the single doctor must yield to the universal 
Voice: when in accord with the harmony of “ the faith once 
delivered to the saints,” his statements of doctrine go to swell 
the everlasting testimony of the witnesses; when in opposition 
to the received faith, he is of no authority whatever. So that 
episcopal charges, and the authority of which they are possessed, 
present themselves to a Catholic mind, and to the mere shallow 
Protestantism of the day, under very different aspects; yet, as 
far as their respective principles go, neither party gains much 
by the expressed opinions of single bishops. 'To the Catholic 
the recorded opinion of any one Bishop is superfluous as autho- 
rity; it is comforting, of course, and a matter of thankfulness, 
to find individuals, and especially Bishops, one with the Catholic 
body ; but any independent testimony is of value rather from 
the light which each reflects as derived from the Church than by 
reason of the illumination thrown by it on the Church; in a word 
the Bishop is of the Church, under it, and from it; not the Church 
of the Bishop, and from him. And so also with the Psilo- 
Protestant ; the poor pretence of extraordinary submission and 
deference to the individual Bishop which a certain party among 
us is now making, must go for nothing on their own principles. 
When men adopt unlimited private judgment and supposed per- 
sonal illumination as the sole measure of doctrinal truth, which 
they do, and then reject the testimony of primitive antiquity or 
of an cecumenical council, what shallow hypocrisy is it to talk of 
submitting to their Bishop—reverencing their Bishop—listening 
to their Bishop?* Yes; they listen to him as long as he is with 





* An egregious instance of this occurs in an advertisement now before us: — 
“* The Voice of the Anglican Church’—declarations of the Bishops on Oxford Tract 
doctrines. With an introduction, by the Rev. H. Hughes.” It is not because it is 
the Voice of the Anglican Church—supposing that all the Bishops had uno ore cun- 
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them; and then claim great credit for it: but did we ever 
happen to remember the Record recommending—Dr. Hampden 
say—to reverence the Bishop of Oxford, because that prelate 
had pointedly condemned the Professor’s heresy ? 
No; either way the individual Bishop’s sentence is not con- 
sidered final on matters of doctrine : the Catholic requires something 
more; @.¢. the concordant Voice of the Church; and therefore to 
him it is simply deficient, though it must be acknowledged a step 
towards a final decision, the Bishop being one at least of the court 
of appeal; and, in this sense, could the opinions of al Christian 
Bishops be gathered even singly, taken in the aggregate they 
would go towards making up the ultimate sense of the Church, 
though they could not then amount to this, being deficient in 
the formal “ gathering together in His name,” and consequently 
being deprived of deliberation before the Holy Spirit: and the 
Protestant, again, is, from his principle of individual judgment, 
precluded from summoning a Bishop into court at all, or resting 
anything on his testimony. It is out of all keeping—nay, it is 
hypocrisy—for men to quote this or that Bishop as settling a 
question, when, unless it suits them, they would not yield a 
hair’s breadth to the authority of every branch of Christ's 
Church in every age and every country under heaven; much 
less toa single name. On the other hand, we maintain that the 
injunction of a single Bishop on points of order and discipline, 
and in ritual observances, does stand on much higher ground. 


Not that even here ——- vigore his recommendations can 


supersede the Prayer-Book—the Bishop is, as of the Church, so 
of its ritual, and not the ritual of the Bishop. On disputed 
questions, and matters of interpretation, the Ordinary seems to 
have the privilege of explaining, though not of dispensation, in 
any case. Yet, on the whole, we frankly admit, that an indi- 
vidual Bishop’s authority in ritual things is much higher than 
on doctrinal. 

And here let us mark the noticeable and flagrant ignorance 
of Church principles which some among us have displayed with 
respect to the late Episcopal charges. Where they happen to 
suit low views they are lauded beyond the skies; they are 
claimed as decisive ; as settling the question; as pronouncing 
what is “ the doctrine of the Church ;” but this, as we have al- 
ready said, only when it suits a certain purpose; and just at the 
very point upon which these documents are, singly, worth only 
that value which we attach to the speculations and published 
opinions of any other learned and holy Doctor: but, on the 





demned “ Tractarianism’’—that Mr. Hughes gets up his collection, but because it 
is supposed to countenance his own notions. If we could prove that “ the Voice” 
were the other way, what would Mr. Hughes care for it then? Would he obey? Nay, 
would he, upon his own principles yield to a general council ?_ Because, if not, it is 
dishonest to make a merit of obeying the Bishops: dishonest in such as Mr. Hughes. 
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other hand, where they settle the sense of Rubrics, and com- 
mand observances and forms, i. e. just when they do not suit low 
views, and just at the very point upon which they are authori- 
tative, then the disobedience and insolent disregard of Episcopal 
commands is most marked. We wish to expose this inconsis- 
tency by examples from the publications before us.* 

Does Dr. Holloway persuade himself that he can construe 
any sentence, or half-sentence of the Bishop of London’s 
Charge into a correspondence, however limited or distant, with 
the Calvinistic view of imputed righteousness ? His lordship 
is then condescendingly informed, 

“Your remarks upon it are lucid and clear:—you state most scrip- 
turally :—you fill us with admiration and delight :—the following para- 
—* — :—you afford us a clear view,” &c.—Holloway ( The Reply, ) 
pp- ; . 


The Rector of Shenfield cautiously inclines to think, that— 


“His Lordship’s connecting regeneration with justification is correct,”— 
Yorke ( Respectful Address, §c.) p. 11;— 


though he instantly joins issue with his Diocesan on the how 
and where of such justification. 

Nay, even the tolerably free-spoken gentleman, “ One of 
the Laity,” pronounces, very dogmatically,— 


“There is much in the Charge recently delivered by the Bishop of Lon- 
don to afford satisfaction to every true member of our Protestant Church. 


He —, maintains the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures, &c. He also 
e 


plainly condemns the jesuitical attempt, lately made by a band of dishonest 
Churchmen, to evade the plain, literal, and grammatical sense of the Arti- 
cles,” &c,—One of the Laity (The Charge Examined, Sc.) p. 4. 


As we have hinted, these are the very matters on which a 
Bishop’s decision might, by some who are good Churchmen, be 
deemed questionable; though we are very far from saying that 
it should be questioned in this way; that his charge should be 
handled in pamphlets ;—still less that a Bishop should be cri- 
ticised by such vulgar people as Dr. Holloway; or addressed 
by the insolent familiarity of “ My dear Lord,” from Mr. C. 
Yorke ;t especially when these presbyters dare to overhaul and 





* Our readers will observe that we shall cautiously refrain from noticing the 
“ Examination of the Bishop of London’s Charge, extracted from the Record News- 
paper ;’? the contempt and scorn with which itis to be treated, has been, and must be, 
silent. We only regret that a respectable clergyman, Mr. Dakeyne, has thought it 
worth while to waste his time on refuting it, which we find, by an advertisement, to 
be his intention; and this, too, in an octavo volume. 

+ The following strikes us as language indecorous as it is unique, considering the 
writer and the sacred office of the prelate addressed : 

“We [i. e. the Bishop and his own presbyter], may still exhibit to the world no 
unseemly spectacle; a country clergyman writing to his Bishop freely, should be 
admitted to be an event indicative of some health, soundness, and vigour, in that 
institution to which we BoTn [Ego et Rex meus] belong.” —Yorke, p. 5. 
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contradict their own Bishop: still less do we admit the yet more 
insolent assumption of dictation in spiritual things on the part 
of an ignorant layman, whose sole vocation is “ to obey him who 
has the rule over him in the Lord, and submit himself.” But it 
is quite clear, that the Doctor, the Priest, and the Layman are 
in raptures with their Bishop, not because his authority is with 
them the weight of a feather, but solely because they fancy 
that he agrees with them. 

For hear them directly that his Lordship does speak on 
other matters, and this, as we have shown, with all authority,— 
then their reverence and respect is seen to be mere moonshine: 


‘* Hence rubrics, long obsolete and antiquated customs, are dragged forth 
from their dust, and outward forms and ceremonies are called in to super- 
sede the weightier matters of the gospel law. With these may be con- 
joined the broad hems and phylacteries of matins and vespers for every 
day, of popish cast, and pharisaical notoriety; vestments, and forms of 
prayer for every change; and, O solemn mockery! motions and attitudes ; 
bowing obeisance at the altar; and turning to and from the people, as 
though the God of the East were not the God of the West, and not to be 
found in every point of the compass.”— Holloway, p. 95. 


So Mr. Yorke :— 


“The fifth notion [‘ adverse to Christianity, and dangerous to the Church, 
p- 4] is, that the externals of religion are in themselves invariably beneficial. 
It appears to me, my Lord, that a knowledge of both the principle and 
effects of multiplied services in such religious communities as that of Rome, 
should make us pause before we admit this notion. The reference made by 
Bishop Butler to those services was not happy.”— Yorke, pp. 16-17. 

“The sixth notion is, that it is obligatory upon the Clergy to act out the 
Rubric in every particular. If ministers, after receiving their Bishop's per- 
sonal injunction to comply with the Rubric, should conscientiously with- 
draw from the Church in consequence of such injunction, I cannot say 
they would withdraw with a high sense of his [i.e. the Bishop’s,] judgment.” — 
Ibid. pp. 20—24. 


And so also that desperate theological Draweansir, “ one of 
the Laity :”— 


“It is but too evident that his Lordship has formed the mistaken con- 
clusion, that the energy of the Church’s operations is to be chiefly promoted 
by multiplying the services of the Liturgy, by a careful observance of Saints’ 
days and of the appointed festivals, and by a minute attention to the rubric 
and canons.”— The Charge Examined, p. 6. 

“There is another painful feature in the Bishop of London’s Charge :— 
He seems to attach almost an equal importance to the observance of the 
rubrics and canons, as to the holding sound and scriptural opinions on points 
of doctrine.” —Jbid. p. 14. 

“ With regard to daily services in our churches, it appears that the reasons 
which once rendered them desirable no longer exist. Instead of true spiritual 
religion being promoted by such a practice, in our day, the tendency of the 
measure would be highly prejudicial.” —Ibid. p. 18. 

._ “ There is one sentiment of the Bishop's, which is perhaps more painful 
than any other I have noticed. It is quite at variance with the charitable 
spirit of our Church, and entirely opposed to the mind of Christ. We find 
these words in reference to the ministers of the various dissenting denomi- 
nations. ‘In this country the Clergy of the National Church are alone 
entitled to the respect and obedience of the people.’ Those ministers who 
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are ‘the habitation of God through the Spirit,’ (Eph. ii. 22,) are alone 
entitled to the respect and obedience of the people.’ "—Jbid. pp. 21, 22. 


Such being the flimsy nature of the great respect which the 
parties in question pretend that they entertain for a Bishop’s 
judgment, pronounced in the most formal way, we desire to 
contrast with it the respectful silence, and submissive reverence, 
with which doctrinal views, bearing the other way, are received 
by those of the opposite school, whose sentiments the Bishop 
designs, in some degree, perhaps, to condemn and reprove. There 
are many, we presume, who consider the Bishop of London’s 
opinions on the priesthood and sacrifice of the Gospel deficient ; 
who desiderate, perhaps, more explicit statements on the doctrine 
of justification ; who have been accustomed to speak of the Church 
in somewhat higher language ; or who assign a more prominent 
office to catholic tradition ;—but have they pestered their Bishop 
with intrusive letters in the common newspapers ? have they 
thought themselves privileged to scrutinize and pare away their 
diocesan’s most weighty words ? anonymously, or otherwise, have 
they reviewed the solemn charge of their spiritual father? have 
they thought it consistent with reverence and humility—nay, 
with common decency,—publicly to rebuke and to reprove him 
who, under Christ, is their head, and by whose authority, and 
in whose place, they discharge every function of their ministry ? 

We are not now saying that we personally share in all the 
_— of those whose opinions, in some matters of detail, 
the Bishop of London condemns—we mean the Oxford 
writers; our own views may be gathered from our own pages: 
we repeat, therefore, that we are not going offensively to place 
them, whatever they may be, in contra-position to those of 
the Bishop of London; such conduct would. be highly inde- 
corous in us, and utterly inconsistent with the practice of this 
Review. We do not constitute ourselves judges of the Bishop 
in whose diocese these pages are written and published ; it is, 
therefore, quite out of our province to acknowledge how far, if 
at all, our own views come under his Lordship’s reprobation : 
most certainly we should not think of ranking ourselves, towards 
that most distinguished prelate, in the position of critics and 
reviewers; and we acknowledge, most dutifully, that our 
views, as such, cannot, to set them at the highest, stand as a 
superior authority to, or even, as meré views, in compe- 
tition with, those of a Bishop. Another standard, as we have 
already hinted, must be appealed to, if the decision is to be 
made between the Bishop’s views and those opposed to them, 
supposing even that our own are, which we do not say, included 
in the latter. Such standard the Christian Remembrancer is not, 
nor does it claim to be. The only value of a review is the 
strength of the case it makes out in the way of appeal 
to something above and beyond itself: in itself it is nothing. 
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Disclaiming then all contrariety to the Bishop’s Charge,—indeed 
pronouncing no opinion either way,—we wish it also to be 
distinctly understood that we do not desire to be his Lordship’s 
apologists: to assume such an office would be in us extremely 
intrusive and offensive; we desire to express all heartfelt 
acknowledgments for the countenance and support which the 
Bishop of _ pa Charge has afforded to those who did their 
duty and fulfilled their vows, even without such aid: to 
them it is a solace and a protection, the value of which words 
can feebly express; but our present business is with the reviewers 
and repliers to, and critics of the Bishop, not with his Lord- 
ship, and to them as we owe neither sympathy nor respect, they 
who can publish trumpery tracts against their own diocesan have 
no right to complain of severity on our part. With all seemly 
indignation we solemly rebuke those clergymen who venture 
thus publicly to “speak evil of dignities,” and to write pam- 
phlets against their own fathers in the Church; of laymen who do 
the same we do not stoop to pronounce an opinion or censure. 


I. We must allude to the objections raised against the 
doctrinal views propounded in the Bishop of London’s Charge. 
Some persons—we own that we are not of these—deemed 
or perhaps affected to deem that this document was intended 
altogether as a direct condemnation of Catholic teaching; 
but this veil was rather too slight to wear long. © Certainly 
on the very evening of the day on which it was delivered, 
that most mendacious print, “the Record,” in two or three 
lines, as a triumphant second edition, with all the pomp of 
“glorious news,” (as from Hong Kong, so from St. Paul’s,) 
announced “the truly Protestant character” of “the Charge 
just delivered:” and again, our contemporary the “ Christian 
Observer,” expressed its satisfaction, just as poor Pistol whim- 
pered on a certain occasion, “ Thou dost see I eat!” The satis- 
faction, to be sure, was not clumsily assumed; it was worn 
bravely for a time, but it did not last: the true character of the 
Charge, if any one doubts about it, may be gathered, we opine, 
with tolerable accuracy from the publications before us: when 
the abuse is all on one side it does not take much skill to find 
where the shoe pinches. But the low party has considerable 
astuteness in meeting unpleasant emergencies ; for example, soon 
after general consent had settled that the charge was just that 
which it seems to be, viz., a great boon to those clergymen who 
had done their duty, came out the following sly suggestion :— 

“We hear that the Bishop of London expresses very unreservedly his dis- 
appointment and displeasure at the reception given to his Charge. He intended, 
and imagined that he had succeeded in his intention, to give judgment strongly 
and decidedly against Tractarianism. He is much surprised to find the whole 
document often spoken of as if it were a triumph to the Tractarian party.” 
—The Record, Nov. 10. 
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And now we hear it “currently reported,” that the Bishop 
of London is still quite horrified at the sense which all the world 
has put on his Charge; perfectly startled when any of his 
suggestions are carried into effect ; and that he at length begins 
to wish that the charge had never been delivered ! 

Now we at once characterize all these whispers about the 
Bishop of London’s “ disappointment, and surprise, and regret,” 
as a very clever after-thought; only, like other very clever things, 
it has one little fault; it is too clever: it just overshoots the 
mark and defeats its own purpose. They know very little indeed 
about the manly and most straight-forward character of that 
active and keen-sighted Prelate, who can so far throw dust in 
their own eyes, as to delude themselves into the soothing belief 
that the Bishop of London—of all men, and more especially of 
all writers in the world,—could write, deliver, and publish, an 
elaborate and formal document, like that of the Charge of 1842, 
and this without the slightest suspicion of the sense which that 
“ bellua centiceps,” the public, in all its parties would obstinately 
persist in fixing on it. No, let these crafty suggesters of some 
deep esoteric meaning make themselves quite certain that com- 
mon consent goes very far towards settling the sense of all 
writings; and that the Bishop of London is not quite the man 
who would write anything, still less a deliberate Charge, without 
the very clearest and well-weighed consideration of what he 
wrote—and of what he meant when he wrote—and of its 
probable results. And if the world requires any more stringent 
proof which way the Charge tells, we summon Dr. Holloway 
before us.—Dr. Holloway candidly owns, which does not seem 
to us a great effort of logical precision, that if the Bishop of 
London is right in his theology, he, Doctor Holloway, is wrong ; 
and with a very remarkable unanimity of sentiment, the Dean 
of York’s surmises tend the same way : 


“Tf the opinion laid down as your own, of the doctrine of the English 
Church, and the gospel of the grace of God, be correct, then—and it is but 
honest to declare it—the whole tenor of my public ministrations for the last 
thirty years has been nothing but one tissue of fraud and falsehood. And 
the people among whom I now labour have a right to charge me with 
having poisoned their minds with noxious error, instead of feeding them 
with truth.”—Holloway, pp. 1—2. 

“For the first time, the person who now presumes to address your Lord- 
ship, is led by the perusal of your Charge, to doubt whether he has ever 
understood the doctrine which the Church of England inculcates.”—Cock- 
burn, p. 3. 


“I may probably have been mistaken all my life.”—Jbid. p. 10. 


Now really this does not strike us with half the horror which 
Drs. Holloway and Cockburn intend by enunciating it with such 
dismal solemnity ; the dilemma is not so very formidable; the hy- 
pothesis is by no means suicidal; we could with some gentle re- 
luctance bring ourselves to believe even this, that Dr. Holloway 
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had actually “been preaching one tissue of fraud and falschood 
for thirty years;” and perhaps our slumbers would be quite as 
light even though we went to bed with the conviction that 
Dean Cockburn really never did “ understand the doctrine of 
that Church of England.” It may be very terrible, all this, yet 
it may be true. But the gravity of these learned doctors, their 
reverend age !—surely on this score they must claim some su- 
periority over a divine so youthful and immature as the Bishop 
of London. Dr. Holloway’s “thirty years’ war” on the faith, 
we suppose to be about equal to his diocesan’s faithful ministry 
in the Church; anyhow he does not make much boast of being 
the Bishop’s superior in gray hairs: but hear that “ most potent, 
grave, and Reverend Senior, William Cockburn, D.D.” 

‘“‘He who now presumes to remonstrate against your Charge, is an older 
minister of the Church than your Lordship, and one whose lifehas been spent 
in admiration of her incomparable Liturgy—in full belief of her Articles— 
and in dutiful submission to her Canons.”—Cockburn, p. 3. 

To which we can only suggest, that there may be-even a 
theological ripeness which tends to rottenness. Medlars are 
a fruit in which the limits between one and the other are fre- 
quently faint; and if the Dean of York can make out the 
apologue, he is welcome even to suspect that we mean to insi- 
nuate, by choosing this particular illustration, that he might 
have found quite enough to do at his own deanery, and in 
reviewing his own career, without interfering in the concerns 
of another diocese in another province. 

« A life spent in admiration of the Church’s Liturgy—full 
belief in the Articles—dutiful submission to the Canons!” a 
constellation of ecclesiastical graces, to which we should prefer 
the testimony of others less likely to be deceived than the 
party thus boastful. ‘“ Admiration of her incomparable Li- 
turgy!” This is the very happiest phrase we ever met with; 
it is so significant, because a person may admire a thing which 
he never thinks of using; he may stand at a distance, admire 
and talk about it, and yet religiously keep his hands off; in 
the case of the Services of the Church we want something more 
real and practical than a negative admiration. 

But to crown all, “ dutiful submission to the Canons of the 
Church!” What strange tricks our memories play us! We 
remember once reading—it must have been in some dark chro- 
nicle of Popish days—of a certain Visitation of some Metropo- 
litical Cathedral, in which, on the very front, occurred,— 

“1, Whether divine service is duly and reverentially performed in your 
church without alteration, addition, or diminution, according to the owe 
and statutes of the realm, and according to the canons of the Church, and the 
rubric of the Book of Common Prayer ; and if not, who is in fault ?”—Articles 
of Inquiry in the Visitation of the Cathedral Church of York, 1841. 

And this man affects to “admire our incomparable Li- 
turgy, and to submit to the canons.” It is generally held, that 
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the Dean is responsible for the due conduct of all public services 
in his Church. What was the injunction issued on that head of 
inquiry already produced ? 

“ Injunctions made and given the 22d day of February, in the year of our 
Lord God 1841, by us, Edward, by God’s Providence Lord Archbishop of 
York, Primate of England and Metropolitan, unto the Dean and Chapter 
and Canons of your Cathedral and metropolitan church of St. Peter's. 

“ Imprimis, we ordain and enjoin that the Holy Communion be celebrated 
in the cathedral and metropolitan church of York, on all the great festi- 
vals of the church, for which proper prefaces are appointed, and on every 
Sunday, in compliance with the directions set forth in the Rubrics of the 
Book of Common Prayer.”—British Magazine, vol. vi. p.574, 


which document sufficiently proves the Dean’s neglect of rubric 
and canons alike. 

We have called attention to the case of Dean Cockburn, one 
of the most painful pages in our recent ecclesiastical annals, 
not to revive sad recollections, but to show how needful it is for 
a self-constituted censor of a Bishop of the Church, to come 
himself into court with clean hands. Civiliter mortuus, as this 
person is, we desire to add nothing to that estimate which the 
world must long since have formed of him. 

The chief point dwelt on by the various critics of the Bishop, 
is of course his Lordship’s well-known declaration on Baptismal 
regeneration; and in examining the attacks made upon it, we 
shall allow the objectors each to state his case in his own way ; 
and if it shall be found that their various arguments answer 
each other, we shall be saved the trouble of a reply to the 


several details, at least on this head; for it is a fair presumption 
for the truth of any position that its antagonists mutually ruin 
each other’s cause. This is signally the case in the instance 
before us: 


“ By the ceremony of Infant Baptism we obtain a solemn promise from 
qualified persons that they will teach, as soon as the faculties of the young 
person are sufficient to learn, the doctrines of salvation through Jesus 
Christ. Ifthe sponsors do not perform that promise, it would be contrary 
to the experience of all mankind, to say that the grace given in Baptism 
will lead any one to Jesus Christ. The full benefit of baptism comes to the 
young person only, when he has sufficient intelligence to estimate the proofs 
of Christ’s heavenly mission, and when, through real faith in his Saviour, 
he can challenge to himself that justification, or remission of sins, which is 
the consequence of faith, but never can precede it.”— Cockburn, p. 5. 


Now without stopping to notice the stigmatizing as a mere 
“ceremony” what the Church calls a “sacrament,” and without 
pointing out the Dean’s inconsistency in speaking of any “ grace 
given in baptism,” when in the previous page he had asked 
“What are we to understand by ‘ grace is also given?’ p. 4.”— 
without wasting our time on the monstrous figment that sal- 
vation is contingent on the due discharge of the sponsorial 
office: — Dr. Cockburn’s views seem to come to this, that any 
man may save himself, may “challenge to himself justification,” 
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when “ he has estimated the proofs of Christ’s heavenly mission,” 
or, in other words, mastered Paley’s Evidences; and then, natur- 
ally enough, the Dean tells us that “all his life he had considered 
the religion of Jesus Christ as one of great simplicity, and easy 
to be understood and practised,” p. 10. Simple and easy indeed 
if this were all, for man has it all his own way; he can claim 
heaven, by an act of faith, and this act no more than acqui- 
escence in the proofs of Christ’s mission. It is almost shocking 
to say so, but the Saviour of the Gospel is as completely shut 
out from this scheme, which entirely denies the gift of grace, as 
are the gods of Epicurus from the affairs of men. This is not 
only flat Pelagianism, but Socinianism.* 


On the other hand, we learn that— 


“ In the new birth, God the Holy Spirit gives unto all believers, ‘the 
spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of him,’—not a mere 
intellectual knowledge by which they subscribe the evidences of Christianity— 
many have this who are not born again; but that gracious knowledge,” &c. 
— Holloway, p. 25. 

“ All who are in the faith of Christ Jesus, then, are in a state of justifica- 
tion, and, justified once, must be justified for ever; if once a man is counted 
—_ before God, through the righteousness of Christ imputed by faith, 
which constitutes his justification, his acquittal before the tribunal of God, 
what shall after that drag him into condemnation ?”—ZJbid. p. 31. 


And then, in p. 58, &c., after announcing that he holds the 
doctrine of election, Dr. H. proceeds to comment on the 
Seventeenth Article, after the usual Calvinistic fashion. 

Dr. Cockburn, then, by denying sacramental grace, comes to 
the conclusion that we can “ challenge to ourselves justification or 
remission of sins,” and therefore that “ justification by faith 
means only a freedom from the penalty of former sins, «without 
any reference to future advantages,” p. 8; and he cannot at all 
understand “how man can be accounted righteous by an 
omniscient God without being so,” p. 6: while Dr. Holloway, 
also by denying sacramental grace, comes to the conclusion that 
* justification 1s entirely the gift of God,” which is true enough; 
but that this justification “ when imparted, is finished, and 
complete, and final; nothing can add to or diminish from it, and 
is made over to us by faith,” p.28, and that “ i¢ must abide,” 
p- 31. It seems, then, fair to conclude, that, if from the denial 
of a proposition two contradictory consequences are made by 





* Another, and a more appalling instance of the bias of this unhappy person’s 
mind may be found in the following :—* These articles seem to me to be in exact 
conformity with the passages quoted from St. Paul and St James; and, which is of 
ten times more importance, they seem to be in conformity to the revelation made to 
the Immortal Son of God.”—p. 9. This assumption of possible discrepancy, or of 
degrees in obligation, between the Gospels and Epistles, seems little short of an 
open denial of the faith. The Answerer with some point observes, “ Surely no 
Christian can think, as did a Socinian unbeliever a few years ago, that our religion 
would have been better understood had St. Paul’s Epistles never been written.”— 
Letter to Dean Cockburn, p. 7. 
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two independent opponents to flow, therefore the original posi- 
tion is sound. This has been, since the days of Aristotle, held 
a legitimate rule; and the Churchman wants no more convincing 
proof of the doctrine of baptismal justification than the irre- 
concilable variance of those who deny it. And next of the 
doctrine of Holy Baptism. 

The Bishop of London, with his customary clearness, teaches 

“ Lest we should fall into the error of supposing that justification is 
applied to himself by each individual believer, by a simple internal act of 
faith, without the intervention of the sacraments ordained by Christ—the 
doctrine of the Church is this: justification begins in baptism, when the 
children of wrath are regenerated by water and the Holy Ghost, and are 
made children of God. Remission of sins is expressly declared to be then 
given, grace is also then given, &c.”—Charge, pp. 24, 25. 


This the objectors consentiently deny : 


“ T have thought that by a real confident faith in my Redeemer, I have 
been so far justified as entirely to escape the penalty of Adam’s trans- 
gression.” —Cockburn, p. 10. 

(Though with striking inconsistency this writer had already 
admitted that 

“ A ‘child is freed from the contamination of parental sin,”—P. 4 ; 


unless he is prepared to draw some distinction between sins 
inherited from our immediate parents and sins inherited from 
Adam, which, to say the least, is a portentous novelty in 
theology.) 

Infant Baptism, Dr. Holloway holds to be “a sign, and a 
memorial, and a pledge on the part of the parents to train up 
their children in the nurture of the Lord,” pp. 39,40. The 
Church teaches that Baptism, without distinguishing between 
adult and infant baptism, “is not only a sign and mark of 
difference, but by it, as by an instrument, they that receive it 
rightly are grafted into the Church, faith is confirmed and 
grace increased, and by it God doth work in us and quicken us.’ 
—Articles X XVII. XXV. 


“ It is arrer and upon the profession of an adult, made by himself, that 
our church speaks of him as ‘ regenerate,’ and ‘born again.’ It is arrzr 
and upon the profession of a child, made through ils sponsors, that it uses 
similar terms. In each case will the blessing be given as soon as it is asked 
for.” — Yorke, p. 14. 

(The capitals and italics are the author’s.) And yet in the 
office for Private Baptism, without any sponsors whatever, the 
Church declares the infant “ regenerate, received by adoption 
and incorporated into the holy Church,” and declares “ that 
being baptized and dying it is undoubtedly saved.” ; 

The Layman openly declares that as “ faith isa pre-requisite 
to baptism, the Twenty-seventh Article cannot apply to infants,” 
p- 12; and if these writers could maintain a consistent scheme 
of theology, it is clear that they ought to join the antipedo- 

NO. XXV.—N. S. s 
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baptist heresy : we call it heresy, because it is a plain denial of 
an article of the Creed,—* one baptism for the remission of 
sins.” 

We have now arrived at a position from which we va esti- 
mate the value of the Bishop’s forcible limitation of what he 
said in his late Charge, when he reminded his critics that 


“To say that my statements respecting the effects of Baptism are un- 
scriptural is altogether beside the purpose. Are they, or are they not, in 
accordance with the teaching of the Church ?”—Charge, Appendix, | Note A.} 
p. 68. 


This question Dr. Holloway affects to meet, and through 
many a weary page does he try all his special pleading to 
bring his views into harmony with our service-book; but, at 
length, he is forced to admit—(after coolly assuming that 
“ Your Lordship will allow, with me, that there is nothing in 
Scripture to justify the Prayer-book form of thanksgiving in 
Baptism,” p. 69,)—that the “ phraseology in the beginning of 
the Catechism is objectionable,” ¢bid.—and, also, the term “ rege- 
nerate,”* in the Baptismal office. ‘“ Nay, it is not according to 





* We are sorry to hide in a note one or two instances of the most startling igno- 
rance on the plainest matters of fact which ever fell in our way: * If the next collect 
(after baptism) were a thanksgiving to Almighty God for His goodness and mercy, 
and a prayer that it might please Him also to regenerate this infant by His Holy 
Spirit, the difficulty would be removed,” p. 72. To be sure it would; but unfortu- 
nately Dr. H. cannot turn the past tense into the future, and cannot gloss “ that 
it hath pleased Thee to regenerate” into “ that it may please Thee to regenerate.” But 
then Dr. H. has this consolatory suggestion, “ the form is the same as that used for 
persons baptized in riper years, and was most likely transcribed from it, the word 
regenerate being then used in an equivocal sense.” We are sorry to dispel this 
great critic’s delusion: but as it happens that the date of the service for infant bap- 
tism, including the objectionable prayer and thanksgiving, is 1552 (in substance indeed 
1549,) and the date of the service for adult baptism is 1662, it is not very likely that 
the objectionable phrases were transcribed from an office just 110 years before it was 
written. 





“Lo! fancy's fairy frost-work melts away.” 


Dr. Holloway isso proud of the crotchet, that he repeats it in another place. 

‘* The article respecting Baptism, while it recommends the rite to be administered 
to infants, was framed generally and principally for those who should come to be 
baptized in riper years,” p.52; and, in a note, he subjoins, “The ordinance of 
Infant Baptism was administered very differently from the present formulary in the 
reign of Edward VI., and Elizabeth. Considerable alterations were introduced into 
that service in the reign of James; and, perhaps, also in the last review of the 
Liturgy, in 1661.” By which he means to insinuate that all the objectionable 
phrases which recognise baptismal regeneration, are as modern as James I., or, per- 
haps; Charles Il. The veriest tyro in liturgical criticism knows that the office of 
Infant Baptism of the present day differs only in the most trifling verbal particulars 
from that “of 1552; and that at the conferences both of Hampton Court and the 
Savoy, not the slightest doctrinal change was introduced. It would have been well 
if Dr. H. had condescended to communicate these “ considerable alterations,” and to 
have pointed out in what respects “the ordinance was administered very differently 
from the present formulary in the reigns of Edward VI., and of Queen Elizabeth.” 
There certainly is a difference between our service, and one which was used in Ed- 
ward VI.’s first book of 1549; when the rites of exorcism, obsignation on the 
breast, the delivery of the white vesture, and chrism, were retained ; and if this con- 
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truth—it is a spot and defect; it was conceded to the exigen- 
cies of the times in which the compilers lived, in compliance 
with the prejudices of a divided population just emerging from 
the darkness of Popery.”—Pp. 72, 73. 

Mr. Yorke does not say much, but he confesses that the 
“ Liturgy is somewhat indefinite as a formal expression of a 
creed,” p. 15; and “lest there should be any Papal sentiment 
retained in the Liturgy, the articles were made definitive,” 
ibid. This gentleman’s bias, however, may be gathered from 
another of his publications, “ The Ordinances of Christ.” 

“ Before however, we pass further, we would venture to suggest, that it 
might be found in the Saptiee of infants, more according to our Lord’s 
mind, and more ree | beneficial, were it solemnized in some such way 
as this; let the child be brought by the friends and parents into the midst of 
the public congregation; let the first part of the service express, that the 
child is there dedicated to God in virtue of the covenant of mercy; let the 
minister then proclaim some of the promises of that covenant ; let the child 
be thereon baptized, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; let, 
after this, minister, parents, friends, and congregation, as Hannah of old, 
praise the Lord for his goodness, declaring their joyful gratitude for such a 
covenant, by which such a welcome is given to a descendant of Adam on 
his entrance into such a world, protesting also their fixed assurance that, 
the child being offered in faith, the Lord will seal the covenant in its heart, 
and earnestly supplicating not only that this may be so with it, but that 
their own abuse of this and all other spiritual privileges may not provoke 
God to make them the ‘savour of death unto death’ instead of ‘the savour 
of life unto life.” —The Ordinances of Christ, pp. 55, 56. 


The Layman is a little more explicit :— 

“Tt must indeed be acknowledged with deep regret that the wording of 
the baptismal service is liable to misinterpretation, and it would be well if 
this cause of offence was removed.”—-P. 12. 

The Dean of York is curt, and carefully avoids all reference 
to the Prayer-Book. His “ admiration,” perhaps, has not yet 
gone up to the reading point; but lest our tetralogy of testimo- 
nies should be on this point defective, we present our readers 
to another witness of the insuperable barrier which the offices 
of the Church afford to any other view than that of baptismal 
regeneration in its plain obvious sense, at least, to a candid and 
intelligent mind; and if Dr. Holloway,” Mr. Yorke, and the 
Layman, fall under the imputation of dishonesty in their shallow 
attempts to explain away such sense, the fault is their own. 

“Tn the office of Baptism the doctrine of baptismal regeneration is taught 
and enforced,” p.4. “ How can we deny that our Book of Common Prayer 


contains offices which teach, that children are regenerated by Baptism?” 
p-6. “ But such a doctrine is productive of evils most injurious to the wel- 





o variation in Edward VI.’s time will help him, we make Dr. H. a present of 
the fact. 

Dr. H., p. 53, Note, adopts the Archbishop of Dublin’s fiction, that the Latin was 
the original form of the articles (see Christian Remembrancer, vol. iii. p. 102), and 
founds an absurd argument on it ; but since it is not a fact that the Latin was the 
original, this disposes of all that might be founded upon the supposition. 
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fare of the Church, and of vital godliness. It deprives the Prayer-book of 
scriptural consistency; it grieves and perplexes tender consciences, &c. &c. 
Are these things to remain in this state? Are these glaring and obnoxious 
errors to continue to exercise their withering influence, and to be handed 
down to posterity? I am persuaded that it only requires prompt efforts to 
accomplish the desired alterations in our liturgic services, and offices,” 
pp. 13, 14, &c.”—No. 1. Tracts on Church Reform. Is Baptismal Regenera- 
tion a Doctrine of the Church of England? By a Clergyman [2] Second 
edition. Ward, and Nisbet: London. 1841. 


Now this is not only more single-hearted, but much more 
honest ; with opponents like these, we know what we are about, 
but to the Bishop’s critics we can but say, “ How long will ye 
halt between two opinions?” Either take the Church, and obey 
her, receive her teaching, as common honesty must receive it, or, 
“‘ Tf there be any direction for the public service of the Church 
with which a clergyman cannot conscientiously comply, he is 
at liberty to withdraw from his ministry.” — Charge, p. 31. 
Indeed the great puzzle to us is, how many, whom we could 
name, whose reputation stands high for moral worth, and in 
other respects deservedly so, can conscientiously remain minis- 
tering at the altars of the Church, whose solemn sacramental 
forms they either acknowledge to be unscriptural and false, or 
explain away, in a manner that must strike all thinking men as 
discreditable and dishonest. 

Let us now test the qualifications of these gentlemen to dic- 
tate to a Bishop,—their own Bishop,—in points of faith by 
another standard, viz. their general soundness in Church prin- 
ciples and Ecclesiastical knowledge. 

“ Take the office for the visitation of the sick: the standard-bearer will 
here be cumbered with his colours, and the Church made to assume a 
character, neither designed by the Articles, nor pourtrayed in the Liturgy ; 
for by this the minister is sent with power to absolve the people from their 
sins. The form of absolution runs thyus,—‘ And by his authority committed 
to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins.’ Suppose the sick man, in the fear of 
Ps Stee dissolution, were to ask—‘ And by what authority doest thou 
these things, and who gave thee this authority?’ This would be rather an 
awkward situation! What is his apology or defence? Will he find his 
apswer in the word of God? or in the Articles? or in the Liturgical Service 
for morning and evening prayer? In vain would he look. Here then is a 
predicament; here we are, all of us, my Lord, one with another—If this 
office is to be the standard of the Church, here we are, one and all, high-church, 
low-church, all floored together. But where is the sober-minded Protestant 
i - believes that such power ez-officio belongs to him ?”—Holoway, 
pp. 78, 79. 

“It is true, also, that Christ said unto his disciples, ‘ Whosesoever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain 
they are retained:’ allowing this, though there is not one instance upon 
record to show that any one of the apostles took upon himself to absolve a 
sinner of his sins ; * however this may be, is the Church in the present day 
invested with any such supernatural gifts ?”—Ibid. p. 80. 


“Yet if the Rubric is to be his rule; ‘and which he cannot alter or muti- 





* What then becomes of the case of the incestuous Corinthian ? 
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late without a breach of good faith,’ the visiting minister must read the form, 
read that which he cannot but disapprove, pronounce that which he cannot 
believe, assume the semblance of an authority, which he knows he does not 
possess, and for which his conscience must smite, and his heart condemn 
him.”—ZJbid. p. 80. 


“ Absolution by the priest is not therefore the doctrine of the church, 
though retained in that office. I am aware that the Romish church, with 
other marks of antichrist, assumes the divine right of absolution, because 
they hold the keys of Peter; and may they long keep them, and keep them 
from England’s Church, and Jock them up in the Vatican for ever, and never 
part with them. I am sure your Lordship will approve that sentiment.”— 
Ibid. p. 81. 


“ But to return. This office then will not be admitted as a rule of faith, 
because it is not the standard of the Church. But how shall we dispose of 
the ‘absolution?’ How shall we determine on this matter the sense of the 
Church? Surely by the spirit of the whole, and not by the discrepancy of 
any one of her parts.”—Jbid. p. 82. 


“On this ground I meet your Lordship in the Baptismal Service. That 
office, and the unsound part of that office, at variance as it is with Scripture, 
the spirit of the Church, and plain matter-of-fact, has no more claim to be 
considered the standard of our Church, than the absolution in the Visitation 
of the Sick. To reconcile the difference, or correct the error, we are, as in 
the former case, not to interpret and explain the Articles and the Liturgy by 
the office, but the office by the Articles and Liturgy.”—Jbid. p. 83. 


We will not trespass upon our readers’ attention by comment- 
ing upon this; we beg their notice of the vulgar ribaldry which 
we have italicized; but as the absolution in this very office has 
—it is a matter of the commonest history—been attacked by 
sectarians of every class, upon this very ground, and defended 
by all churchmen, simply because it does claim the Power of 
the Keys,—an indefeasible right of the Christian priesthood, 
—we ask what authority in Church matters can a writer have, 
who surrenders what has ever been considered a note of the 
true Church of Christ? As Dr. Holloway frequently pro- 
claims his great respect for the compilers of the Articles, we 
commit the following to his notice :— 

“ Ecclesia Christi est, in qua purum Dei verbum predicatur, et sacramenta 
juxta Christi ordinationem inistrantur; et in qua clavium auctoritas 


retinetur.”—Heads of Religion prescribed to the Clergy by Abp. Parker and 
the Bishops, 1559. 


We also remind this writer that the Bishops, at the Savoy 
conference, justified this form of absolution, and retained it 
against Puritan cavils; andthat Mr. Palmer, “Origines Liturgice,” 
ii. 228, declares that “ it is in fact the original absolution, which 
has been given to dying penitents for more than thirteen hun- 
dred years in the western churches.” 

Once more; Dr. Holloway asks with simplicity almost ludi- 
crous, “ If baptism is so essentially connected with regenera- 
tion, why did not our Lord, in entering upon His office, 
commence with that ordinance ?” p.5. “ Why, when He sent 
the twelve, and the seventy, did He not notice it?” pp. 8, 9. 
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For this plainest of all reasons, because the great sacrifice not 
having been offered, the atonement not yet being made, Bap- 
tism, which is the communication of the pardon pledged by the 
precious blood-shedding of Christ, was not made imperative till 
the Saviour’s death on the cross; in other words, the means 
itself was not ordained until that grace, of which it is the 
channel, was shed. But in turn we ask Dr. Holloway, whether, 
after the atonement, our Lord’s charge was not to preach and 
to baptize ? and whether there is a single instance in Scripture 
of a believer who was not baptized ? “ Repent and be baptized 
every one of you for the remission of sins!” 

nd again, in commenting on Mark xvi. 15, 16, he says, as 
though the objection had not been urged and answered to 
satiety, “ The Lord notices not ‘ baptized’ in the last clause of 
this verse; he does not say ‘he that believeth not, and is not 
baptized,’ but simply ‘he that believeth not shall be damned.’ 
As men are saved, not by baptism, but by faith, so it is for the 
lack of faith, and not of baptism, that men will perish,” p. 11. 
Take Theophylact in loco :— 


“ It is not enough to believe, for he who believeth and is not baptized, but 
is a catechumen, has not yet attained unto perfect salvation.” 


Bishop Bethell meets the objection with his usual clearness : 


“ An opinion has been entertained by modern commentators, that the 
mention of Baptism was purposely omitted in the latter clause of our 
Lord’s speech, to show that it is necessary only in a qualified sense. The 
truth is the mention of Baptism would have been quite superfluous : for our 
Saviour speaks of Baptism as a consequence of belief, and if the men to 
whom they were sent rejected the gospel, it was needless to say a syllable 
of Baptism.” — Doctrine of Regeneration in Baptism, p. 30. 


To speak even more plainly, Faith and Baptism are cor- 
relatives after institution; to require Faith implies Baptism. 

And here, having alluded already to Dean Cockburn’s moral 
qualifications, we take our leave of Doctor Holloway; his 
scandalous and personal abuse of men better and holier, more 
learned and more religious than himself, contained in the last 
thirty pages of his pamphlet, it would be as discreditable for 
us to notice as it is to the minister of Fitzroy Chapel to write; 
only observing, that he must have been sorely pressed for 
matter to cram into his cumbrous pamphlet, uw he could 
reprint from the “ Record,” (though even Dr. Holloway 
seems ashamed of his authority, by suppressing the name,) an 
anonymous letter, which announces the alarming intelligence 
that a curate actually did, on St. Bartholomew’s day,* “ make 





* Of this offensive and disgraceful letter we do not care to speak, except that it 
may serve as a specimen of that frightful spirit of religious rancour which induces 
anonymous newspaper reporters (this person styles himself, we feel assured falsely, 
* Clericus,’) to go about from church to church, solely to carp and cavil at the mode 
in which divine service is performed. It pretends to be an account of the services 
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a violent attack on the Protestant Faith,” when by mere mistake 
he said “* holy Catholic Church,’ instead of ‘ she Church.’” 
This is serious; if Mr. Woodgift, (which, by the bye, is not 
the gentleman’s name,) really did commit this atrocious act 
of treason, all that we can say is “ Actum est de Ecclesia!” 

Mr. C. Yorke, Rector of Shenfield, Essex, evinces his quali- 
fications for the delicate task of calling his diocesan’s attention 
to certain “ prevailing notions” to which he cautiously, though 
not obscurely, hints that the Bishop is committed, by avowing 
latitudinarian principles with as little reserve as it has for 
some time been our fortune to see. 

First, he doubts “ that the Bishop should be by himself the 
guide of the minds of his Clergy,” in which doubt we also share ; 
but then we cannot follow Mr. Yorke, when from this he goes 
on (Dr. Whately again!) to deny that the Apostles “could 
have successors,” p. 6, and that Timothy and Titus were not 
heirs of the Apostolic office; and that “the Angels of the 
Seven Churches might have been moderators or annual presi- 
dents,—[we expect that Dr. Candlish, of Edinburgh, and the 
President of Conference will club together to present Mr. Yorke 
with some substantial memorial for this hint] or, probably, ac- 
cording to the apocalyptic style, the collective ministry of the 
Churches,” p. 31. Of course, St. Ignatius does not find much 
favour with Mr. Yorke: “ when we read the sentence, ‘ See that 
ye all follow the Bishop as Jesus Curist THE FarTuer,’ almost 
as great a shock is given to our love of Scriptural truth, &c.” p. 6. 
Now we have read this sentence very often (Ign. ad Smyrn. 
vili.), and we were never shocked at all. Mr. Yorke’s horror 
perplexes us sorely: at first, we were inclined to think that 
Mr. Y. had “ small Latin and less Greek ;” and taking only the 
English version, had blundered into the belief that St. Ignatius 
had applied the name “Father,” to the Saviour; if so, we can 
assure the Essex Clergyman, that the original is ravrec rw 
emokéry axorovbeire We ‘Incovg Xpiord¢ rw Tarpi; then again, 
we doubted whether Mr. Y. would admit that Christ could 
follow and obey the Father: if this be his difficulty, we would 
remind him of John xiv. 31: for it seems incredible that the 
Bishop’s critic should object to the hypostatical union of the 
Father and Son being adduced as an example of the unity re- 





at the anniversary of the dedication of a church at Littlemore, near Oxford, and 
the incident of the accidental error at Christ Church, St. Pancras, is thrown in as 
a make-weight. However, it is a melancholy proof of the sad state of the writer's 
mind ; were these things not too painful, they would be simply farcical. This cler- 
gyman(!) Dr. Holloway informs us, “had both oral and ocular demonstration of 
the whole scenery and performance,” p. 97, in question, viz.’at Littlemore and Christ 
Church. Here we are quite at fault: “ oral demonstration” as well as “ ocular” — 
that is, his mouth helped him to the proof as well as his eyes ; does the learned doctor 
happen to have confounded “ aural” with “ oral,” or does he imagine that anybody’s 
mouth, except when he keeps it, as wondering clowns do, wide open, will at all help 
him in acquiring information in such cases ? 
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quired in the visible communion of Saints, when our Lord’s last 
prayer was, “ that they may be one even as we arc one,” John 
xvil. 22. Nor is the reference made to the doubts of Ussher 
and Vossius on the integrity of the Ignatian writings very 
felicitous, at least in the present instance; for Vossius himself, 
on the very passage which strikes Mr. Yorke with so much 
horror, annotates— 

“ Nemini mirum videri debet, si et hic et alibi, tantam auctoritatem 

Episcopis et Presbyteris adtribuit Ignatius: non aliter de illis loquitur 
Polycarpus. [Ep. ad Philipp, §. 5.] 
As for the * American Norton,”* we set but little store on trans- 
atlantic opinions in patristic criticism; but we do recommend 
Mr. Yorke, before he encounters Ignatius again, and “ troubles 
us” with his threatened “ disquisition,” to acquaint himself with 
the “ Vindicie Ignatiane” of Bishop Pearson, which may im- 
prove his notions of Christian unity. 

For we are compelled to say that Mr. Yorke is only a dis- 
guised dissenter ; by denying the apostolic succession, and the 
necessity of the Episcopate, by which to link us to the Apo- 
stles, to whom alone the promise of everlasting Presence was 
given, in effect he denies the most ascertainable mark of the 
true church. Since, as Bramhall tells us, 

“ We maintain that an entire profession of saving truth, a right use 
of the Word and Sacraments, and an union under —_ pastors, being taken 
jointly, do distinguish the church essentially from all other societies in the 
world. These, then, do belong unto the Catholic church, and to all true 
particular churches, inseparably, incommunicably, and reciprocally, and 
are proper to the church ‘ guarto modo,’ to every true church, only to a true 
church, and always to a true church,”—Replicalion to Bishop of Chalcedon, 
pp. 143, 144. 

Again, the “ second popular notion,” to which the Essex rector 
objects is, “ that our Episcopalian ministry is the sole channel 
of spiritual blessings.” (p. 8.) We may as well set Mr. Yorke 
right on one point, which is, that nobody in his senses ever 
maintained that “ ow” Episcopalian ministry is the sole channel 
of spiritual blessings ; oat therefore his pathetic complaint, that 
“by so doing we stand alone in wniversal Christendom,” is sheer 
nonsense ;—a thing may be sole to us, yet common to other 
churches! But to maintain that, in a particular church, a lawful 
ministry is of its essence, is what Mr. Yorke himself must do, 
while the twentieth Article and the twelve first canons of the 
Church are imperative on his acceptance. And this is all that 
the Bishop of London has done, when he asserts that 





* The only “ American Norton” of any note, is Andrews Norton, of Boston. This 
man is a rank Unitarian; and has published “ Reasons for not believing in the 
Trinity,” which work exhibits some reading. We earnestly trust, for Mr. Yorke’ssake, 
that this is not the authority which he wishes us to accept ; and also that he does not 
— agua much intercourse with such pernicious literature: it is pitch which 
must defile. 
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“In this country the Clergy of the National Church, and they alone, are 
entitled to the respect and obedience of the people as their lawful guides and 
governors in spiritual things.” —Charge, pp. 7, 8. 


And this is all that at present we are bound to maintain ; for it 
is quite consistent with this to allow with Bramhall, “ Much 
less may we conclude from hence, that the want of true essen- 
tials, in cases of invincible necessity, doth utterly exclude from 
heaven, or hinder the egtraordinary influences of divine grace.” 
(p. 144.) 

The sole point for discussion is, whether where a lawful 
ministry is, and an apostolic pastorate, (and Mr. Yorke we pre- 
sume does not affirm the unlawfulness of his own ministry,) 
“other denominations,” not holding the same faith, may -exist. 
The plea of invincible necessity in this country, at least, can 
have no place, whatever avail it may charitably be supposed to 
have elsewhere; and it must be a separate inquiry, to define 
the mode of necessity when alleged. So that where our own 
Church has decided, we may, while arguing with a Churchman, 
which Mr. Y. claims to be, put aside the whole discussion as to 
the antecedent probability of such a rule—the assumed bigotry 
of “unchurching and unchristianizing,” (p. 9,) and the rest. 
Mr. Yorke, however, starts a moral objection to the exclusive 
claims of the Church, which is at least novel: 

“It often happens, that in a parish or a diocese there arises some sect 
whose tenets and practices at once set at nought authority, common sense 
and revelation. And then, instead of painfully and studiously examining and 
exposing the specific absurdities and evils of the sect, it frequently has been 
judged to be the shortest and surest method, to assert forthwith the unique 
supremacy of the Episcopalian Church. How lamentable an error! How 
delightful an encouragement to sloth !”—P. 10. 

And yet what would be thought of the physician who, having 
it in his power to disperse, by one decisive medicine, an eruptive 
disease, should set about healing every pustule in detail? To 
cut off a whole army at a blow, instead of wasting his strength 
in ten thousand single combats, is not usually considered the 
sign of a general’s sloth. 

But observe the tests of error which Mr. Y. would substitute 
for our simple appeal to the fact of the existence of the 
lawful Church, “ authority, common sense, and revelation.” 
Authority ! why that is the very thing which we are disputing 
for; and if Mr. Y. would consent to stake the issue on this, we 
should have no longer a controversy with him: but shallow 
writers use words in an equivocal sense, so we suppose that by 
authority he means the mere figment of establishmentism, 
which test we are quite ready to surrender. Common sense! 
yes, but people differ on whose common sense is to be decisive ; 
and if the question rested, say, between Mr. Y.’s common sense 
and Mr. Binney’s common sense, or Robert Hall’s common sense, 
the issue would be very perilous And then Revelation! which 
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everybody sees to be a manifest circle, for the question instantly 
pes itself into the sense of revelation, which is the real 
matter in dispute. 

Mr. Yorke dogmatically decides, that “from Scripture this 
principle,” viz., of the oneliness (to use the happy phrase which 
Archdeacon Manning has adopted from Cudworth) of the Church, 
“ cannot come, because in Seiten it is not to be found,” 
(p. 10;) and yet in Scripture we hear much of the “ one body, 
and one baptism, and one faith,” but not a syllable about “ all 
other denominations.” 

As might have been anticipated, the Bishop of London’s sound 
canon of interpretation, as applied to the Articles, has been 
much controverted. His Lordship writes :— 


“In the interpretation of the Articles which relate more immediately to 
doctrine, our surest guide is the Liturgy. It may safely be pronounced of 
any explanation of an article which cannot be reconciled with the plain 
language of the offices for public worship, that it is not the doctrine of the 
Church. The opinion, for instance, which denies baptismal regeneration, 
might possibly, though not without great difficulty, be reconciled with the 
language of the 27th article; but by no stretch of ingenuity, nor latitude 
of explanation, can it be brought to agree with the plain unqualified lan- 
guage of the Offices for Baptism and Confirmation.”—Charge, p. 23. 

We say that we are not surprised at the objections taken to 
this principle ; for it seems to us to come very near another 
rule of interpretation, which made no little stir a few months 
ago. ‘To say that when the article may possibly be construed 
in two senses, we must choose that which is in accordance with 
the Prayer-Book, which is the Bishop of London’s position, and 
an impregnable one, what is it but to say under another form,— 

“It is a duty which we owe both to the Catholic church and to our own, 
to take our reformed confessions in the most catholic sense they will admit ; 
in giving the articles a catholic interpretation, we bring them into harmony 
with the Book of Common Prayer, an object of the most serious moment 
in those who have given their assent to both formularies.”—No. 90, p. 80. 


We are not here attempting to insinuate that the Bishop of 
London has incautiously or otherwise committed himself to No.90, 
far less to its details ; but we can see no great difference between 
his Lordship’s doctrine and one of Mr. Newman’s principles ; 
whether the latter writer has not overstated it or misapplied it 
in some instances is another question; but as to the principle 
itself, viz. that the Prayer-book, which to us is the catholic 
interpretation of the Church, is the standard by which the 
Articles must be read, it is comforting, after all our miserable 
disputes, to find it recognised by one whose statements are so 
well-weighed as those of the Bishop of London. This Mr. 
Yorke of course cannot stomach: but from the fact that the 
Articles are the more recent compilation, (p. 15,)he concludes that 
they were meant to control, and overrule, and modify the sense 
of the services; and then he goes on to speak of the Articles as 
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articles of faith,—as the sheet-anchor of our churchmanship,—as 
a final summary of the theology of the Church of England,—as 
definitive of the Prayer-book, and so on, while Dr. Holloway, 
(once more to recur to his lucubrations, which, with pretensions 
somewhat immodest, he entitles,—we had forgot to mention this 
before,—* The Reply,”) repeats again and again, “ If we are to 
decide between the two, surely the Articles have a right to the 
preference,” p. 51; “ the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
are the standard of her doctrines, the arbiter of her sacraments, 
{what can this mean ?] the guardian of her constitution, and the 
bulwark of her security: they ‘do not appeal to the Liturgy, 
but have in all things the pre-eminence,” p. 50. No: they to 
not appeal to it because they pre-suppose it; and did it ever 
occur to these writers that the Thirty-nine Articles are not 
articles of faith,—that the laity, who are just as much the 
Church as the clergy, are not bound even to have heard, or seen, 
one of the Articles, but are bound to accept the Prayer-book in 
all its parts and services as their rule of life, and a teacher of 
doctrine? ‘To assert, then, that a controversial document, such 
as the Thirty-nine Articles, which nineteen-twentieths of the 
Church of England are never, throughout their lives, called 
upon to subscribe, to read, to study, or to listen to, is superior, 
in point of authority, to that book which they are directed to 
use twice every day, and from whose voice they learn their 
duties and their faith on every occasion of human life, (thus 


closely is the Prayer-book intertwined in every action of the 
Christian’s walk,) seems to us quite nugatory. 

“ One of the Laity” is rather dishonest on this point. He 
asserts that 


“In the Charge we are now reviewing, the Bishop recommends that when 
the signification of a gt is doubtful, we should be guided by the probable 


intention of those who framed the Articles, &c.”—P. 13. 


It is true that the Bishop suggests this in those “ few in- 
stances where we cannot without other help fix the meaning of 
the article,” Charge, p. 14. ° This may, then, be our last recourse ; 
but in the first instance, “the Church is her own interpreter ; 
the Liturgy and Homilies, we must first appeal to, especially 
the former.” —Ibid. p. 14. 

We must now, without much attempt at arrangement, group 
together some few specimens of the general temper and tone of 
mind exhibited by the writers before us; for without such our 
readers will not estimate at their right value the very varied 
qualifications which respectively these four gentlemen possess 
«4 st self-imposed task of rebuking, correcting, and advising 
a Bishop. 

For Soamelis Mr. Yorke considers a child’s cry at the font to 
be conclusive against the theological verity that he then and there 
receives the grace of God. “The theory of a ‘seraphic state’ 
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does not seem exactly to agree with the manifestation of feeling 
made by children at the font,” p. 12; and in the same page he 
reminds his diocesan that the use made of his lordship’s Charge 
by that Satanic journal, the Weekly Dispatch, should make him 
suspect its soundness. We quote the passage : 

“T have been assured, my Lord, that such papers as the Weekly 
Dispatch seized with immediate glee and triumph upon your Lordship’s 
statement, as being one which the weakest observation might disprove.”— 
p- 12. 

It is really quite awful to sce a warm-hearted person like 
Mr. Yorke handling the missiles of the dunghill to cast in his 
Bishop’s face. 

And, in language equally offensive, Dr. Holloway, p. 98— 
“ Justification by faith is the immortal shield, for which Cran- 
mer, Latimer, and Ridley, &c., &c.,—shall we tamely suffer it 
to be violated by the perjury of professed friends, who call our 
Reformation, revolution—the Protestant faith, heresy; who, 
taking our shield from its place, pollute it, and, putting it to 
an use for which it was never given, instead of a buckler* for 
defence, turn it upside down, and make of it a Sacramental font 
for Baptismal water?” Were not this language almost maniacal, 
we should be called on to ask the minister of Fitzroy Chapel, 
whether he seriously thinks that any thing could be polluted by 
being used for a font ? 

Dean Cockburn, too, does not think it inconsistent with 
decency to point at the “misty obscurity” (p. 11.) which he 
finds in the Bishop’s Charge, by selecting, as the motto of his 
pamphlet, “ Even as our beloved Paul has written unto you— 
in which are some things hard to be understood.” 

And here we conclude this branch of the subject, omitting fur- 
ther notice of the fourth critic, since that sober and reverential 
tone which we have a right to claim in the writings of a clergy- 
man we hardly expect to find in the pamphlet of an anonymous 
layman, if he be a layman, by which we mean a churchman, at 
al: and, having gathered together these specimens of their Theo- 
logical accuracy and precision—of the distressing views they hold 
of the Holy Catholic Church—of their utter denial of some of 
the principles of the Faith—of the mutual contradictions which 
their respective pamphlets display—of their irreverent and 
irreligious cast of thought—and of their personal discourtesy 
to the bishop—we ask, are these the men to guide the people's 
minds? ,Are these the writers to criticise a bishop? From 





* This nonsense about a shield turned into a font, has, we suppose, some allusion, 
but a very clumsy one, to the excellent story of Dr. Cornelius’ buckler, in the me- 
moirs of Martinus Scriblerus. ‘Though Dr. Holloway was, or perhaps is, a school- 
master, we do not charge him with any classical recollections of the cradle of the 
vouthful Hercules, 
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HpaxA€éa Aovoaca kai EMMANTACA YyadaKTos, 
xadkelav karéenner és domba.—Theocrit. Idyll. 24. 
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learning—from personal fitness—from subdued temper—from 
patient habits, acquired by discipline, retirement, and religious 
studies, do they, together or singly, exhibit one single quali- 
fication for the presumptuous task which they have under- 
taken? They are utterly deficient in every gift, especially 
that of humility and affectionate respect to a bishop’s most 
sacred office, which is needful for those who come forward, if 
any must, on such an occasion. And let them be assured of this, 
that if the Bishop of London were to be swayed either way, 
a supposition which it is in us disrespectful to suggest, he is 
not likely to entertain henceforth more cordial feelings towards 
that Theological school in the Church, whose principles are to 
be judged by such writings as those of Dr. Holloway and Mr. 
Yorke. Now, if the so-called Evangelical party desire to win 
the approbation of those above them, and to secure the esteem 
of those committed to their charge, they must display a little 
more submission—or, if not this, at least silence towards their 
bishop’s avowed doctrine, and a little more plain, intelligible, 
positive obedience to his directions on practical matters than 
they seem at present disposed to pay. If we were inclined to 
use the language of triumph, we should only ask for a few 
more such pamphlets, and a little longer disobedience, to ruin 
the party in question, not only with their bishop, but with all 
honest men. There is something almost judicial in that blind- 
ness to the commonest dictates of prudence, which they just 
now exhibit; but present events are showing them in their true 
colours. 

II. We now proceed to the second branch of the Bishop’s 
Charge, or rather, to the objections urged against it, viz., the 
directions on Rubrical matters. 

Having already alluded to the,state of things which rendered 
recurrence to the plain rubrical directions of the Church needful, 
and which made the few private attempts at obedience so trying, 
it might before experience have been anticipated that, in spite of 
reclamation from Mr. Baptist Noel, and a similar class among 
the Clergy, some compliance would have been made with the 
Bishop’s directions; and this the rather, because, as we have shown, 
they are here, at least, authoritative. But of its results we shall 
speak presently. First, however, of the sentiments with which 
they were received. The whole pack of recusants here open 
with one mouth; the Dean of York, remembering the Arch- 
bishop’s injunctions on the neglect of the Rubric at York 
Cathedral, already quoted, has the decency to preserve silence ; 
but the rest rush on with tuneable cry— 

Primusque Melampus 
Ichnobatesque aan, betes signa dedére, 
Gnosius Ichnobates, Spartanaé gente Melampus, 


Pamphagus et Dorceus et Oribasus: Arcades omnes : 
Labros et Agriodos et acutz vocis Hylactor. 
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And first, as a specimen of impertinent interference in the 
concerns of another diocese, the following, we think, deserves to 
be recorded. It emanates from the well-known Mr. Carus 
Wilson, of Casterton, whose precious “ Thoughts for the Times” 
our readers cannot have forgot.* 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE RECORD. 
(From “ The Record,” November 14.) 

“ Sir,—The more I reflect on the Bishop of London’s Charge, the more 
I am filled with fear, that, amidst all its excellencies, it will do more to 
produce perplexity and dissension in the Church, than any thing that has 
occurred for a long time. The subject of implicit obedience to the rubric, is 
one which cannot be approached without feelings of peculiar delicacy and 
difficulty. No faithful son of the Church can contentedly be charged with 
a want of submissive and hearty dutifulness, and some may be driven into 
the adoption of changes, against the judgment, from a temptation to avoid 
such a charge. 

“ Allow me to suggest a thought which has just occurred to me, and 
which I do not think has been brought forward in your pages. Is it not 
with the ecclesiastical law, as it is with academical and civil law? Unques- 
tionably, primd facie, every clergyman is bound to give implicit obedience 
to the rubric. It is the law of his Church which he is pledged to obey. 
It is the same with the University statutes. The oath of obedience lies, at 
least did lie in my day, on every member. But the statutes had in many 
respects become obsolete and incapable of enforcement, and they whose 
business it was to enforce, were compelled to connive at daily infringe- 
ments. 

“So it is with the law of the land. There are laws that are more 
honoured in the breach than the observance. Who would wish to see every 
adult fined every Sunday for not attending his parish church ? 

“ And is not our ecclesiastical law in the same position? And ought 
not the inquiry to be, not what stands in the ecclesiastical statute-book, 
and therefore must be enforced in every iota because it is there; but rather 
what best accords with the changes of the times, and is best adapted for the 
purposes of devotion, and has been so regarded and approved by the com- 
mand, consent, and example, of our ecclesiastical rulers ? 

“ Then what mischief will immediately spring up! What divisions and 
animosities in the diocese of London! The Conformists condemning as 
Low Church and undutiful, the clergy who demur to comply altogether 
with the prevailing changes. While other dioceses, and that under the 
guidance of their Ruheoe determine not to meddle with them who are 
given to change. 

“ And for what is the peace of the Church thus endangered? If it were 
for the furtherance of its real holiness and spirituality the case would be far 
different, but when it is only for the maintenance of its forms and cere- 
monies, and that at the biddmg of men who are doing all they can to drive 
us back again to apostate Rome, but who are loaded with compliments for 
the service they are rendering the Church in this respect, we may well sigh 
and mourn in secret, and fear lest these be not ominous signs of the glory 
departing from our Zion. 

“* May you long be spared and strengthened to pursue the enlightened 
and most beneficial course to which you have been led. 

“ Very truly yours, 
* Casterton [lall. “ W. Carus Witson.” 


Mr. Yorke sums up several clear reasons against compliance 
with the letter of the rubric: first, the fact that several injunc- 
tions of the Church are not observed by the Clergy; “ indeed,” 


* See CurIsTIAN REMEMBRANCER, Aug. 1842. 
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he adds, “it is not clear they were ever observed.” Mr. Bicker- 
steth speaks out with a little more decision, and applies Mr. 
Yorke’s doubts to the daily service ; he unblushingly asserts, — 

“ The appointed use of our public forms of prayer in the English lan- 

guage daily, in the first energy of our Reformation, was calculated to meet 
the wants of men, and to remove their ignorance. But I am not aware 
that at any time the literal directions concerning the daily saying of the 
morning and evening prayer were generally practised.”—Sermon preached at 
St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, Nov. 5, 1842, p. 22, note. 
Now, though it “may not be clear to Mr. Yorke,” and though 
“ Mr. Bickersteth may not be aware of it,” yet still it is a fact, 
notwithstanding, that so late as the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, in London alone, “ in seventy churches and chapels, public 
prayer was daily offered; in forty-three of them twice a-day ; 
in six, three times a-day; and in five, four times a-day.”*— 
Plain Words to Plain People, p. 6. 

It will therefore stand the enemies of rubrical proprieties in 
very little stead to doubt about their ever having been observed: 
even granting this, which is not the fact, entire and utter 
desuetude does not, and cannot, blunt the force of a moral obli- 
gation to an individual, if he personally lays himself under it. 
If all the world were to combine to-morrow to legalize murder, 
would that destroy the bounden duty of a single individual 
Christian, not to commit it? Mr. Yorke opines, that all that is 
meant by ordering the daily service, is an injunction not to go 
to the Romanists’ matins [and why not vespers too ?|—that the 
proclamation of certain Saints’ days was meant as a preventive to 
the celebration of other Saints’ days; and, to crown all, another 
writer informs us, “that by signing a declaration of conformity 
to the Common Prayer, and every thing therein, you bind your- 
self to use that form in the administrations of the Church, 
eschewing the forms of the Roman missal on the one hand, and 
the Puritanical directory on the other, although not pledging 
yourself to adopt every thing contained in the rubric, &c.” 
quoted in the Layman’s Examination of the Bishop of London’s 
Charge, p. 16. 

We should like to know how a tenant would stand in a court 
of law, when his landlord produced the lease by which he cove- 
nanted to do all works of Sashaniiey in every field of the farm, 


should he pretend that the lease only meant that he, the holding 
tenant, was not to plough up his neighbour’s land; and if he 
attended to one field in seven, that was all that the lease could 
mean or require of him. 

In this, as in other matters, the question is not whether the 
present daily service is the best mould in which a Christian 





* Somebody else, we understand, has discovered that the daily service was en- 
joined “in the first energy of the Reformation,” to teach the Clergy how to read! 
We can hardly follow this learned conjecture : for common minds might have thought 
a horn-book more to the purpose. 
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man’s prayers, or rather the voice of the Heavenly Bride, may 
be cast. We are not called upon to decide whether things 
could or could not be better than they now are, but we may at 
least say this; that till we have tried the Prayer-book, tried it 
ourselves, till use has accustomed us to it, till we know from 
experience how it works, we are not in a condition to pronounce 
an opinion upon it. And, therefore, when Mr. Yorke puts the 
question—and answers it too— 


“Would you, my Lord, say that there could be nothing better than to 
repeat our present liturgical forms day after day? Even natural affection 
would be deadened by having to repeat the same long address in every cir- 
cuimstance, on every morning :”— Yorke, p. 19. 


we remind him that he at least is not the man to dogmatize 
either way—at the best he can but spin theories; prayers are 
not things to be looked at ab eatra ; they are to and from the 
inner life; abstract arguments are here useless; a man must 
know what the Prayer-book is, tell how it works from ex- 
perience, and then when he has used it regularly twice a day, 
for two or three years even, he is in a better position to talk 
about it than at present; at any rate we venture to think that if 
any greater variety is required in the daily office, after such 
practice as this—and we are not now saying that “our present 
liturgical forms repeated day after day” are perfection—the 
change must go in the very opposite direction to that which 
Mr. Yorke proposes. That “it might be well, if in our towns 
there was something like the Jewish proseuche,” we most 
heartily admit, though perhaps we should differ from Mr. Yorke 
about the mode of using them; but what if we tried a numher 
of services—each different from the others, and suited to the 
varying exigencies of the day and sacred season ? that wearied 
souls might retire from the monotonous din and tumult of 
populous streets, and find God’s service always celebrating, and 
like our common earth and heaven always one yet always 
varying—with shade and sunlight—with summer and winter— 
with day and night—with clouded skies and peaceful evenings ? 

As to the other reasons urged against compliance with the 
rubric; such as “ obscurity—palpable inconvenience—superior 
refinement, if not purity in speech; and increase of common 
sense and theological knowledge,” p. 21, we do not intend to 
pause on these, for a very little study would remove the ob- 
scurity ; the inconvenience exists but in the imagination of the 
idle and careless ; the plea of superior refinement and delicacy 
we consider rank hypocrisy, and we do not desire to be one whit 
less plain-spoken than the Church; and “for the increase of 
common sense and theological knowledge,” we need go no 
farther than the four pamphlets which are now before us to have 
some serious misgivings on this head. 
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On one other observation of Mr. Yorke, we desire to offer a 
few remarks ; it is this:— 


“ The points in our ritual which have become obsolete, are precisely those 
in the modification of which the Fathers of our Church must have consis- 
tently rejoiced. As to the Apocryphal lessons they are, in fact, never men- 
tioned in the services themselves,* and glad would our Reformers have been 
to have witnessed their silent fall into popular neglect. In acting, therefore, 
on the principle that it was their duty to bring to light again what had 
sunk, the Bishop would be acting against the minds of our Reformers.”— 
Pp. 24-25. 


To which it might be replied— 

1. That it is a gratuitous assumption ‘to assert all this about 
the Reformers. How can Mr. Yorke show that they only per- 
mitted the Apocrypha with a hope that it would soon wear out ? 
Or again, is he prepared to prove that they deliberately left 
the services in their present state, with the certain conviction that 
they were unscriptural and false ; full of “ faults, doctrinal and 
historical?” Because if so, if Mr. Yorke thinks that the Re- 
formers, acting in the sight of Almighty God, with a solemn 
account to render at His judgment-seat of the salvation, not 
only of that realm of England committed to their spiritual 
charge, but of millions of souls yet unborn, could with de- 
liberate treachery and cowardice permit celebrations, services, 
ceremonies, and doctrines, which they would gladly have 
obliterated, had they dared, to be enjoined and taught in the 


church, with only the vague chance of some possible and remote 
disuse; then no words can express our opinion of the profligacy, 





* What this phrase may mean we are wholly unable to conjecture ; if it is intended 
to say that the lessons from the deutero-canonical books only occur in the calendar, 
and are not alluded to in the body of the Prayer-book, how do they in this respect 
fare worse than the other lessons ? where are any lessons “ mentioned in the services 
themselves ?”’ and is Mr. Yorke aware that the Reformers themselves, in the Homi- 
lies, use such phrases as these ?— 

“ Let us learn also here, in the Book of Wisdom, by the infallible and undeceivable 
word of God.” 

“ Fasting is of great efficacy, and weigheth much with God, so the angel Raphael 
told Tobias.” 

“‘ The holy father Tobit giveth this counsel.” . 

“ The same lesson doth the Holy Ghost teach in sundry places of Scripture, saying, 
Tobit iv.” 

“We read that Judith, with other holy men and women, &c.” 

“The Book of Wisdom also, willing to pull down our proud stomachs.” 

“The weakness, &c. in device of images, is expressed at large in the Scriptures, 
viz. the Psalms, &c. the Book of Wisdom, and Baruch.” 

“ Holofernes, a valiant captain, had his head stricken from his shoulders by 
Judith,” 

“The Jews also when in the time of Judith, &c.” 

“ Therefore doth Jesus the son of Sirach certainly assure us.” 

“ The wise preacher confirmeth the same saying, &c. Ecclus. iii.” 

“‘ Thus far the prophet Baruch, his words.” : 

How can Mr. Y. reconcile all this with what he calls “ the historical and doctrinal 
faults of such works as Tobit, Judith, &c.?'’ P. 32. 


NO, XXV.—N. S&S. U 
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and dishonesty, and baseness of the Reformers, as Mr. Yorke 
chooses to represent them. 

2. But it was not so; facts prove the contrary. Take the 
first particulars which offer. For example :— 


“ They shall suffer from henceforth no torches nor candles to be set afore 
any image or picture, but only two lights upon the high altar, before the 
sacrament, which, for the signification that Christ is the very true light of 
the world, they shall suffer to remain still.” —Jnjunctions of Edward V1. 1547. 

‘“‘ Which persons not contented to accept, concerning the said Sacrament, 
that the body and blood of Jesus Christ is there.”—Proclamation concerning 
Irreverent Talkers of the Sacrament, 1547. 


“‘Thees are to write you, with convenyent expedition, not onely to give 
warnynge to all curates within your archdeaconry that they suffer no 
preachinge upon worke dayes in their churches.” Nicholas London : [Ridley] 
to the Archdeacon of Colchester, 1550. 

“Item, that incorrigible Arians, Pelagians, or Free-will-men, be sent into 
some one castle in North Wales or Wallingford.” 

“ First, that there be used only but one apparel; as the cope in the 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, and the surplice in all other ministrations.” 

Archbishop Parker's ‘ Interpretations and further considerations’ of Queen 
Elizabeth's Injunctions, 1559. 


Here are the express directions of Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Parker, which is sufficient to disprove Mr. Yorke’s guess as 
to their reserved disapproval. 

3. But yet more we know the history of the objections now 
so commonly urged against the ceremonies; we know where 
they originated, and how they have been met ever since the 
Reformation. 


“ At Frankfort the exiles, in Queen Mary’s time, agreed to refine, to a 
considerable alteration, upon their own Prayer-Book. For instance : they 
agreed that the responses should not be pronounced aloud : that the Litany, 
the Surplice, and several other things prescribed by the Rubric, should be 
omitted. The reason was, because the Reformers in those countries would 
be somewhat shocked with these ceremonies.* When this was done the people 
were to sing one of Hopkins and Sternhold’s psalms. This innovation was 
made in conformity to the French, Dutch, and Scotch custom; and thus it 
seems they thought all the Reformers wiser than those of their own country. 
After the Psalm, the minister was to pray for the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, and then proceed to his sermon; and thus, after they had disguised 
and maimed the English service,” &c.—Collier, new edition, vi. 144. 

“ The first Injunction (of Queen Elizabeth, 1559) is concerning the use of 
singing ; that the Common Prayer should be sung in so plain and distinct a 
manner that the pronunciation might be altogether as well understood as if 
it had been read. A religious anthem wasallowed. The Psalms were sung 
in plain song tt e. the as chant] in most parish churches, and in the 
Queen's chapel, in cathedrals and colleges. The hymns+ were sung in a more 
awakening and improved manner. To proceed, the customary reverences 
in churches are ordered to be continued. For instance; when the name of 





* “ What are we doing to the dissenters? we are reviving usages, in order that 
those who join us may do the utmost possible violence to all their former feelings.”’ 
— Yorke, p. 25. 

+ Such hymns not being, as we scarcely need to remark, such things in verse as 
are now known by that name, but only those sacred hymns following the lessons ; and 
those also of the Eucharistic office. 
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Jesus was pronounced, all persons were to bow or show some other suitable 
mark of respect.” —Jbid. p. 256. 

“ At the Convocation, 1562-63, there was a project amongst other things 
for making an alteration in ceremonies, introduced by Sandys into the upper 
house ; and another paper was laid before the lower house, signed by thirty- 
three ministers. It suggested, 

“I. That the Psalms appointed by the Common Prayer be sung distinctly 
by the whole congregation, or else said wholly by the minister; and that 
all strains of skill, musical performances, and playing on the organs should 
be discouraged. 

“II. That the cross in Baptism be disused. 

“III, That kneeling at the holy Eucharist be left discretionary. 

“TV. That copes and surplices be laid aside. 

“V. That the ministers of the gospel be not forced to wear caps and 

‘owns. 

“VII. That all festivals in honour of the Saints be abrogated. 

And this list of articles being revised, it was added— 

“ That in all parish churches the minister in Common Prayer turn his face 
towards the people.” —Jbid. p. 372--373. 

It is needless to remark, that these innovations were rejected ; 
but we may observe that here was the exact opportunity for 
Parker, (in the very convocation which passed the Articles,) 
and for the ripe Reformers of that period, to have removed these 
temporary observances, had they “ desired to make a gradual 
descent,” as Mr. Yorke has it, “ from Popery.” Besides the 
imprisonment of Humphreys and Sampson, in this reign, for 
objecting to the surplice, and the fact that even Hooper, upon 
the complaint of Cranmer himself, (Collier, v. 394,) was sent to 
the Fleet in Edward the Sixth’s time, for scrupling about vest- 
ments, (which imprisonment, combined with the chance of 
losing the see of Giinsaatte, soon brought him to accept the 
rochette and chimere,) shows pretty clearly that Mr. Yorke’s 
scruples about the surplice would not have found great favour 
in the eyes of his friends, the first Reformers, or with the 
compilers of our Thirty-nine Articles; that is, if Cranmer 
and Parker are any authority as to the bias of these parties 
respectively. 

We are, of course, perfectly well aware that there were in 
those days scruplers at ceremonies,—fanatici superpelliceant, as 
they were then called—but they were the disciples of Calvin and 
Bucer; they were not the representatives of the ancient tone of 
the English Church; they were Dissenters,—they were Puri- 
tans ; ther were would-be Reformers on the Reformation; they 
were not those whom all the world knows as “ our Reformers.” 
The old charge of Popish tendencies we are content to bear; 
history has told the tale well, both of those who, “in the old 
time before us,” have suffered under the imputation, and of 
those who have made the charge. 

Our fathers’ fathers wore it, 
And our fathers bore it, 


and we may well count upon the same. 
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At this very period of which we have last spoken, 1568, 
Cheney, Bishop of Gloucester, fell under an imputation of being 
Popishly affected, for some sermons preached at Bristol. The 
passages are not only good in themselves, but so exactly illus- 
trate our present position, that we must transcribe one of 
them. 

“ ne Sae do you say? Be not too hasty; for so the 
heretics always cried, and had the Scriptures. I would ask this question ; 
I have to do with a heretic; I bring Scripture against him, and he will 
confess it to be Scripture. But he will deny the sense that 1 bring it for. 
How now? How shall this be tried? by consent of the Fathers only, and 
not by others.” 


We really have not, in the slightest degree, increased upon 
“ the common sense and theological knowledge” of our ances- 
tors, nor have our opponents started any novel objections. In 
the mirror of Church history they may see themselves as in a 
glass. One would think that one was reading the Record of 
1842, instead of— 


Cartwricut’s Propositions, 1570. 


“2. The names of lawful ministers in the Church, such as bishops and 
deacons, when abstracted from the office described in the Holy Scripture, 
are likewise to be rejected, and the whole brought back to apostolical 
institution. And thus the Bishop’s function ought to be limited to praying 
and preaching, and the Deacon’s to taking care of the poor. 

“6. That ministers ought not to be ordained by the sole authority of 
the Bishop—but this office ought to be conferred by a public choice of the 
congregation, 

‘4, Popish priests have no authority to be ministers of the Gospel by 
virtue of their own ordinations. 
on > ee but canonical Scripture ought to be publicly read in the 

thurch. 

“ 8. That all portions of Scripture, all names and distinctions of God 
Almighty, are to be treated with the same reverence and regard. And, 
therefore, it is against reason to enjoin the people to stand at the reading 
of the Gospel, or to bow and pull off their hats at the name of Jesus. 

“ 16. The keeping Lent, together with Friday, is unlawful. 

“17. Keeping holy days is unlawful. 

“18. These words, ‘Receive the Holy Ghost,” at the ordination of 
ministers, is a ridiculous and wicked expression.* 


And, 
Tue Hampton Court Conrerence, 1608. 


“The reason of the backwardness of the Puritans to subscribe was—first, 
the apocryphal books. The answer was, as the objection, twofold. First, 
general for apocryphal books: the Bishop of London [Bancroft], showing, 
first, for the antiquity of them, that most of the objections made inst 
those books were the old cavils of the Jews, removed by St. Jerome in his 
time, who was the first that gave them the name of Apocrypha, which 





* For the especial benefit of the minister of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, we 
would suggest how painful it must be to him to be a living witness of the futility of 
the frivolous objections urged by his great predecessor in promoting the disunion 
of the Church. Among Cartwright’s propositions occurs— 

‘13. That in giving names at baptism, the names of offices should be declined ; 
such as Angel, Baptist. Xe.”’ 
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opinion, upon Ruffinus’ challenge, he, after a sort, disclaimed, the rather, 
because a general offence was taken at his speeches in that kind.” 


“ Master Knewstubs took exceptions to the cross in Baptism. First, 
the offence of weak brethren—to which his Majesty answered, asking 
them, how long they would be weak? Whether forty-five years were not 
sufficient for them to grow strong? And he suspected that some of them 
were strong enough, if not head-strong; and howsoever they in this case 
pretended weakness, yet some thought themselves able to teach him and 
all the bishops in the land. 

“ The next thing which was objected, was the wearing of the surplice. 
It was the king’s constant and resolute opinion that no Church ought further 
to separate itself from the Church of Rome, either in doctrine or ceremony, 
than she had departed from herself, when she was in her flourishing and 
best estate, and from Christ her Lord and Head.” 


[ We cannot forbear quoting “ gentle King Jamie’s” somewhat 
homely account of this memorable defeat of Reynolds and his 
coadjutors, in his own private letter to a friend in Scotland. 


“We have kept such a revel with the Puritans here this two days, as was 
never heard the like: where I have peppered them as soundly as ye have 
done the Papists there. It were no reason, that those who will refuse the 
airy sign of the cross after baptism, should have their purses stuffed with 
any more solid and substantial crosses. They fled me so from argument to 
argument, without ever answering me directly, ut est eorum moris, as I was 
forced at last to say unto them, that if any of them had been disputing 
with their scholars, if any of their disciples had answered them in that sort, 
they would have fetched him up in place of a reply; and so should the rod 
have plyed upon the poor boy’s buttocks. Their book shall never convict me, 
expect [except] by arousing me more earnestly against them.”—Cardwell, 
History of Conferences, p. 161.] 


THE PURITANS BEFORE THE GREAT REBELLION, 1624. 


“In the mean time it may not be unnecessary to enquire what they might 
and did mean by Popery and Arminianism. And first, we find, upon Seo 
search, that by Popery they understood all such points of doctrine, as being 
determined by this Church, hold some correspondence and agreement with 
the Church of Rome; or being not determined by this Church are left at 
liberty for every man to please himself in his own opinion, how near soever he 
may come to such compliance. Of the first sort they reckoned for points of 
Popery—The doctrine of the perpetual visibility of the Church of Christ—the 
local descent of Christ into hell—the lawfulness of tmages—signing with the sign 
of the cross—confession and sacerdotal absolution—the Real Presence—the 
sacrament of orders: quarrelling even with very words, sacrifice, altar, and 
the like: all which, upon a perfect examination, will be found to be the 
genuine doctrines, and to speak nothing but the language, of the Church of 
England. Amongst the last I reckon the disputes concerning Zvangelical 
Councils, Antichrist, and Limbus Patrum, of which the Church has determined 
nothing. Such was the temper of those times, that whosoever held any of 
the points aforesaid, or any other controverted with the Church of Rome, 
contrary to the sense of Calvin, mnst be presently accused of Popery. He 
that adhered unto the tendries [7] of the Ancient Fathers, in such particulars 
as the Church had left undetermined ; or bound himself in matters publicly 
resolved on, to vindicate this Church to her genuine tenets, was presently 
made subject to all those clamours and reproaches which the tongues and 
pens of the faction could either raise upon him, or asperse him with . . and 
under the name of Arminianism they comprehend Melancthon’s doctrine of 
predestination—universal redemption—the co-operation of the will of man with 
the grace of God—and the possibility of falling from grace received.” —Heylyn’s 
Cunrianus Anglicus, p. 121. 
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Acts or tHe Resets And Reaicrpes, 1640, &c. 
who murdered the Archbishop in 1644, and the King five years after. 

“June 28, 1641, they declared ‘that neither university shall do reverence 
to the Communion Table; by which understand bowing to it.’ 

“ And Feb. 17, they ordered ‘That the University statute prescribing the 
surplice on all graduates and students, was against the law and liberty of the 
subject.’ 

Sept. 18, they ordered ‘That all tapers, candlesticks, and basons be 
removed from the communion-table ; that all bowing at the name of Jesus, 
or towards the east end of the Church, be forborne.’ 

“ April, 1644. An Ordinance ‘for taking down May-poles, which they 
looked upon.as an heathen vanity.’ 

“ May 9, 1644. They ordered that ‘ no cross continue upon any plate or 
other thing used about the worship of God; and that copes, surplices, 
superstitious vestments, roods, fonts, and organs, be not only taken away, 
but utterly defaced.’ 

“ June 8, 1647. An Ordinance that ‘the Feast of the Nativity of Christ, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, and all other festival days, be no longer observed.’ 
: October 16, 1647. ‘An Ordinance imposing fine and imprisonment for 
using the Prayer Book.’ 


“ The points, then, in our ritual, which have become obso- 
lete,” once more to adopt Mr. Yorke’s phrase, are those which 
have always been objected to by minds tinged with the heresies 
of Geneva; what puritans and regicides would have rejected, 
and to preserve which blood sacerdotal and royal has been shed, 
we may rather consider the glory than the shame of our English 
Church: we must prize it as our most precious heritage, rather 
than tamely surrender it to the cavils of the Bishop of London’s 
critics. 

Two hundred years have passed away; and we find ourselves 
in 1841 just where we were in 1641. Messrs. Seeley have but 
to reprint the following “ copy of the proceedings of some worthy 
and learned divines, touching innovations in the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England ; together with consider- 
ations upon the Common Prayer-Book :” (the committee ap- 
pointed by the House of Lords, 1641,) and it will read for the 
last handbill received by the penny post. 


“ INNOVATIONS IN DOCTRINE. 1641. 


“ Quere, 2. It appears that some do teach that good works are con- 
causes with faith in the act of justification. 

“ 3. Some have preached that works of penance are satisfactory before God. 

“4, Some have preached that private confession by particular enume- 
ration of sins is necessary to salvation. 

“5. Some have maintained that the absolution which the priest pro- 
nounceth is more than declaratory. ; 

“6. Some have published that there is a proper sacrifice in the Lord's 
supper—and heuthen that we have a true altar. 

‘** 7. Some have introduced prayer for the dead. 

“9, Some have maintained the lawfulness of monastic vows. 

“10. Some have maintained that the Lord’s day is kept merely by 
ecclesiastical constitution. 

‘12, Some have passed scorn upon the Homilies, calling them cither 
—— discourses, or a doctrine useful for those times wherein they were 
set forth. 
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“ 18. Some have broached a most uncomfortable doctrine, that repent- 
ance upon the last bed of sickness is unfruitful, at least to reconcile the 
penitent to God. 


‘“‘ ADD UNTO THESE SOME DANGEROUS AND MOST REPROVABLE BOOKS. 


“1, The reconciliation of Sancta Clara, to knit the Romish and Protest- 
ant in one, 
% INNOVATIONS IN DISCIPLINE. 


“1, The turning of the holy table altar-wise, and most commonly calling 
it an altar. 

“ 2. Bowing towards it, or towards the east. 

‘¢ 3. Advancing candlesticks upon the altar so called. 

“4, In making canopies over the altar so called, with traverses and 
curtains on each side and before it. 

“6, In advancing crucifixes and images upon the parafront, or altar 
cloth, so called. 

“7, In reading some part of the Morning Prayer at the holy table, when 
there is no communion. 

“ 8, By the minister's turning his back to the west, and his face to the 
east, when he pronounceth the creed or reads prayers. 

“9. By reading the Litany in the body of the church. 

“11. By offering of bread and wine by the hand of the churchwarden 
or others, before the consecration of the elements. 

“12. By having a credentia, or side table besides the Lord’s table. 

“13. By introducing an offertory before the communion. 

“16. By prohibiting a direct [extempore] prayer before sermon: and by 
bidding of prayer. 
a -* By singing the Ze Deum after a cathedral way in divers parochial 

urches. 

“21. By taking down galleries in churches, or restraining the building of 
such galleries where the parishes are very populous. 


CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


“1, Whether the names of some departed saints should not be expunged 
in the Kalendar? 

“3. Whether the Rubrick should not be mended where all vestments in the 
time of divine service are now commanded, which were used 2 Edw. VI? 

“4, Whether Lessons of canonical Scripture should be put into the 
Kalendar instead of Apocrypha? 

“8, Whether, according to that end of the preface before the Common 
Prayer, the curate should be bound to read Morning and Evening Prayers 
every day in the Church; and why not, only on Wednesday and Friday 
morning and Saturday afternoon, with holy-day eves? 

“9, Whether the hymns Benedicite, &c. may not be left out? 

“17, Whether cathedral and collegiate churches shall be strictly bound to 
celebrate the Holy Communion every Sunday at the least, and might not it 
rather be added once in a month? 

“21, Whether in the last Rubrick [of baptismal office] those_words be not 
left out, ‘and be undoubtedly saved?’ 

“28. In the Absolution of the Sick, were it not plain to say, ‘I pronounce 
thee absolved ?’ asap 

“30. May not the priest rather read the communion [commination?*] 
in the desk, than go up to the pulpit? 

“ 32. In the order for Burial—‘ we commit his body, &c. in sure and 
certain hope of resurrection to eternal life ;) why not thus, ‘knowing that 
the dead shall rise again?’ 





* A conjecture which we hazard from the position of this “ consideration.” 
Qu. 29 relating to Churching service, and 31 to Commination service. 
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“ 34. In the Litany, instead of ‘ deadly sin,’ ‘ grievous sin?’ 

“ 35. It is very fit that singing [metrical] psalms should have authority 
added to them, to have them publicly sung before and after sermons ; and 
instead of the hymns of Morning and Evening Prayer.” 


And since the exceptions against the Liturgy, at the 
Savoy ConFERENcE, 1661, 


are founded upon the above, we may here terminate the cata- 
logue of puritan objections. 

Irom this detail of facts, tedious, yet needful, we may draw 
this comforting conclusion, that ever since the Reformation, 
certain doctrines have been held, and certain significant cere- 
monies and observances have been maintained in the English 
Church; that they have been constantly objected to by proved 
traitors to, and apostates from, the Church, and as constantly 
maintained by the Church, in her formal appeals and documents; 
that there is not a single point of objection raised in our own 
days, which may not be traced, in direct succession, from the 
puritans and regicides; and, therefore, that they who urge them 
now, are committed to the same principles which once imbrued 
the altar and the throne with the blood of our best and holiest 
martyrs and fathers. And yet more, that such truths and such 
rubrical proprieties have always been deemed characteristics and 
essentials of our Church—that the evangelical party alone fail to 
see them in this light; that, as such, they always have been 
attacked ; that, as such, they are attacked still by all consistent 
sectarians; that, as such, the Bishop of London has approved © 
their revival and retention; that, as such, we defend them; and, 
therefore, that, as such, his critics must oppose them. And 
having thus settled the true standing of the parties in the present 
controversy, we proceed to the last division of our subject. 

III. Although we have carefully debarred ourselves from 
offering any observations on the Bishop of London’s directions 
on uniformity in the celebration of divine service, we may be 
permitted here to offer some suggestions on certain rubrical 
points which his Lordship has not noticed. 

1. The propriety of chanting the Venite; for it seems 
inconsistent with its avowed object, “O come let us sing,” only 
to recite it, without intonation. 

2. The needfulness of always using the anthem—or, at least, 
some singing after the third collect, to show that the Litany is 
a separate office; and though we may not yet expect the reci- 
tation of the Litany in the body of the church, or at the Litany- 
stool, yet, where there are two or more ministers, that one who 
has not said the prayers should say the Litany, to preserve the 
same distinction. 

3. The need of some direction whether the sick should be 
announced before the Litany, or in it, or at both times ? 
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4, And, also, whether the Lord’s prayer at the commencement 
of the Communion service should be said by all the people, or 
only by the minister ? 

5. That no singing whatever should precede the sermon. The 
only singing allowed in the eucharistic office, is of the responses, 
the creed, the Gloria before the Gospel, the Tersanctus, and 
the Gloria in Excelsis. It is significant that, after the Gospel, the 
Creed immediately follows, without “ here endeth the Gospel ;” 
as though, to show that the Creed is an expansion and continu- 
ation of the Gospel. So, after the Gospel, should follow the ser- 
mon, as its expansion and explication ; for which reason it was 
once ordered that the subject of the sermon should be taken from 
the Gospel of the day. 

6. That the “bidding prayer,” before sermon, should always 
be used, instead even of a selected collect. It is sometimes 
maintained that the “bidding prayer” was intended only for 
sermons where no service had preceded, as in the Universities ; 
but the terms of the 55th canon are explicit—it is to be used 
before “ all sermons.” And if the fact be disputed, that the 
“ bidding prayer” was ever generally ordered and used in all 
parish churches, Bishop Wren’s injunctions to the diocese of 
Norwich show what was the exact practice at his time, 1636: 

“ That the prayer before the sermon, or homily, be exactly according to 
the 55th canon, mutatis mutandis, only to move the people to pray in the 


words there prescribed, and no otherwise, unless he desire to interpose the 
name of the two Universities, and of a patron; and no prayer to be used in 


the pulpit, after sermon, but the sermon to be concluded with ‘Glory be to 


the Father,’ &c. ; and so come down from the pulpit.”—Cardwell, Documen- 
tary Annals, ii. 201. 


And if it be objected that the subjects of the “ bidding prayer,” 
and of the “ prayer for the Church Militant,” are identical, the 
rationale seems to be, that the “ bidding prayer” prescribes the 
matter,—(it is not itself a prayer,)—and the prayer for the 
Church Militant fulfils such bidding, or injunction. Rather than 
opposed to each other, the two are eminently consistent. 

7. Of the place for dismissing the non-communicants we trust 
on another occasion to speak at large: it will be sufficient here 
to suggest that, even if the non-communicants are dismissed 
after the sermon, which is wrong, they should retire without any 
blessing, (or if any, which is also wrong, only with “The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.”)* The loss which they suffer by 
turning their backs upon the altar will then be practically 
realized ; and the preacher should immediately return to the 
altar, and remain there, without any voluntary from the organ, 
or singing, and without retiring to the vestry, to show that the 





* The greater blessing, ‘‘ Pax Dei,” being peculiar to the Eucharistic office, when 
the evening sermon follows all the prayers, should be used after it only the minor 
Apostolic benediction, “ The grace of our Lord,”’ &c. 

NO. XXV.—N. S. x 
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people who quit the church disturb and disarrange the service, 
and not he. 

8. That during the bidding prayer, and during the ascription 
of glory, &c., which concludes the sermon, the congregation 
should stand; also during the notice for communion, if required; 
during the offertory ; also during the address to communicants, 
“ Dearly beloved in the Lord;” during the Tersanctus, and 
during the Gloria in Excelsis. 

9. That the preface to the Tersanctus, ‘‘ Wherefore with 
Angels and Archangels,” &c. should be intoned by the Priest 
alone; the congregation, or choir, commencing with “ Holy, 
holy,” &c. 

10. That when either of the two exhortations to receive the 
Holy Communion are required, it should follow immediately after 
the sermon. 

11. That the communicants should not retire till the conse- 
crated elements are consumed; and that whoever partakes in 
the remainder of the consecrated elements, whether clergy or 
people, should do so kneeling, and that the oblation of the 
elements and alms should be made by the priest kneeling. On 
this point, however, we speak with hesitation; or, perhaps, the 
distinction of offering the elements standing, such being rather 
the sacerdotal attitude, and the alms kneeling, might be right. 
The Rubric requires, in the latter case, that the priest shall 
** humbly present and place the bason on the holy table ;” and the 
Scotch Liturgy orders that “the presbyter shall humbly present it 
before the Lord, and place it, &c.” Now this “ humble presenta- 
tion,” and “humble presentation before the Lord,” distinguished 
from the act of placing on the Lord’s table requires, as we think, 
some distinction of gesture ; and on this we ground our sugges- 
tion. Where the deacons or churchwardens are required “ reve- 
rently to bring it to the priest,” kneeling seems the most fitting 
reverence which they can pay. In the Coronation office, “ The 
king and queen go to the steps of the altar, and kneel down 
there, and the king offers bread and wine, &c., which are by 
the archbishop received and reverently placed on the altar, &c. 
Then the king, kneeling, as — makes his second oblation, 
offering a mark weight of gold.” At St. George’s Chapel, in 
Windsor, the king and knights of the garter make their offer- 
ings, kneeling ; so do the dean and clergy at Canterbury; each 
separately and kneeling. It may be well to add, from L’Estrange, 
(Alliance, p- 179,) “ Bishop Andrewes faulteth the Church- 
wardens going up and down to receive the alms. Sapit hee col- 
lectio per singula capita Genevensem morem.” e Scotch 
Rubric, altered according to his suggestion, requires the people 
to go to the deacon, or churchwarden, and then offer. “ And 
when all have offered, he shall reverently bring the said bason, 
&e.”—See Keeling, Liturgie Britannice, p. 186. 
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12. That when there are clergy in the chancel during the first 
service and litany, they should kneel away from the holy table, 
and only approach it at the Introit. To use the Lord’s table 
as a leaning board throughout the prayers seems indecorous. 

13. That, among other reasons, the morning sermon should 
be preached in the surplice, to show that it is part of the 
eucharistic office. The morning sermon is eminently, at least 
in theory, ad fideles; the evening sermon, especially when it 
displaces catechizing, might well be of a more elementary and 
awakening character, as addressed to catechumens and hearers: 
and by keeping this distinction in view, many things, fit for 
scarcely more than heathen, and yet which the sad circumstances 
of the time render most needful, might be reserved for the 
evening or afternoon sermon, which it would be most distressing 
to say in the course of the eucharistic office: to pray people to 
come and be converted, in the very middle of the mysteries, does 
seem most incongruous. Why might not this distinction in the 
character of teaching be brought out, in cathedrals, by preaching 
the morning sermon in the choir, and this especially,to the faith- 
ful; and the afternoon sermon in the nave, and this especially 
to the people at large? 

14. That in the solemnization of matrimony, all the first part 
of the office, or espousals, should be celebrated in the body of the 
church, otherwise the Rubric, which requires, “ Then the 
ministers or clerks, going to the Lord’s Table [that is, while 
going |, shall say or sing the psalm following,” cannot be observed. 

15. That neither the time nor place for churching seems 
defined. Bishop Wren’s injunctions before the rebellion (already 
quoted), and, as we are informed, the injunctions given at the re- 
storation, are noticeable : 

“ix. That the Churching of Women begin as soon as the minister comes 
up to the communion table, before the second service.” 

But this settles nothing about a churching at evensong. 

And we may as well cite from the same valuable document 
other seasonable hints : 

“x, That women to be churched, come and kneel at a side near the com- 
munion table, without the rail, being veiled according to custom, and not 
covered with a hat ;* or otherwise not to be churched, but presented at the 
next general [visitation 7] : 

“x1, That they go up to the holy table at marriages, at such time thereof 
as the rubric so directeth. 

“xy. That ali communicants come up severally and kneel before the rail 
to receive the holy communion; and that the minister repeat to every 
communicant severally, all the words, &c. ; 

“ xx, That the minister’s desk do not stand with the back to the chancel. 

“ xxiv. [most needful for these times.] That all lecturers behave them- 


selves modestly in their sermons: preaching faith, obedience, and good 
works, 





* Included in which, we presume, are bonnets, ‘The costume still used by females 
at confirmations, seems most appropriate. 
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“ xxvi. That there be no difference of ringing to Church when there is a 
sermon, more than when there is none.” * 

16. That in the order for burial, all corpses be brought into 
the church. To omit the first part of the service, or to charge 
extra fees for it, is undoubtedly illegal, as well as uncharitable. 

17. In the commination service, to read all the first part of the 
service in the pulpit, and to commence the penitential psalm in 
the reading-desk. The more proper course would be to read 
the first part in the reading-desk, and the latter at the litany 
stool, (see the plate prefixed to Sparrow’s Rationale,) where 
there is one, or even at the altar rails, “ between the porch and 
the altar.” It may be worthy of notice also, that this latter 
portion of the service, including Psalm 51, should be recited by 
the clergy alone: “ The priests and clerks} [in orders] shall 
say this aie ;” of course, to preserve the intercessory cha- 
racter of the office. ‘ Let the priests, the ministers of the Lord, 
weep, &c., and let them say, Spare thy people, O Lord, &c.” 
That most offensive ecclesiastical nondescript, the parish clerk, 
the clerk not in orders, should be silent during the psalm at 
marriages, burials, and churchings also. 

18. It seems a sign of better, and, we trust, not distant, 
things, to find a bishop classing together the objections against 
“copes and surplices."—(Bishop of London’s ooo p. 74.) 
The use of copes is enjoined distinctly in cathedral and col- 
legiate churches by the twenty-fourth Canon ; indeed they are 
still used, as we find by a recent print of the coronation of 
Queen Victoria. And “the principal minister” in such foun- — 
dations is as much bound to wear a cope by the law of the 
Church, as all others are to wear the surplice. 

Many persons have affected to draw a subtle distinction be- 
tween the Bishop of London’s Rubrical directions; as though 
some were simply suggestions, and others positive orders. We 
cannot see this; uniformity is the object which his Lordship 
had in view; and to secure this there is but one way; that is, 
for all the clergy to do the same thing—to carry out the princi- 
ples and practices—we mean distinctive practices of the Church, 
completely and thoroughly—to turn the same way during the 
public service, for example;+ this would produce a visible and 
touching harmony. So would uniformity in vestments ; and, as 
in either case it is unquestionable which is most consonant to the 
true spirit of the Church, we cannot understand how honest men 
can hesitate about these points. These are things which com- 
mon people can understand, and visible uniformity is a great 





* A strange practice still exists in some country parishes, of making such a dis- 
tinction in peals, when there is no afternoon sermon. 

+ Not as elsewhere, “here shall be said or sung,” which implies the congregation 
generally. 5 

t If it should be said that this were impracticable when the pulpit and reading- 
desk are stuck in the middle of the church before the altar, then we answer, the 
greater reason for removing this most offensive arrangement. 
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step towards spiritual unity. “ Segnius irritant, &c.” We do 
not want these things as party-badges; either all must adopt, 
or all must neglect them; but with respect to the latter course, 
surely it is a little too much to ask, that they who have carried 
out such observances before the late Charge, should now relin- 
quish them, in order to be uniform with those who do not 
choose to adopt their ordinary’s suggestions. This is recipro- 
city very one-sided. 

Indeed, we are compelled to say, that amid much that is 
gratifying with reference to the reception given to the Bishop 
of London’s Charge, there is much that is disheartening ; and 
this in those very quarters where we had a right to expect 
better things. On the one hand, it is comforting to find that 
obedience, though somewhat partial, is paid in many places to 
its directions. That men of schools so opposite as Mr. Hart- 
well Horne, (whose patronizing air towards the bishop struck 
us as very characteristic, also the naive defence which he con- 
trives to introduce of his old practice,) and Mr. Bagnal-Baker, 
unite in even a tolerable measure of compliance, is very 
consoling. 'The sermons preached at St. James’s, Enfield, are 
not only in themselves interesting, but show the hearty and 
grateful way in which the Bishop’s Charge was received in 
another quarter; and Mr. Dampier’s sermon, preached at Cog- 
geshall, preparatory to the commencement of the daily service, 
is highly interesting, not only on account of the occasion, but 
for its own sensible tone. Indeed, we hear very favourable 
accounts from all parts of the country, (see for instance page 
194 of our present Number,) and in one or two additional 
London churches, the daily service has been commenced 
since the delivery of the Charge.* Even in doctrine we per- 
ceive some modifications; as in the “Churchman’s Monthly 
Review,” which now allows that regeneration, in some sense, 
is conveyed in Baptism. Nor are the benefits of the Charge 
confined to the diocese in which it was delivered. Archdeacon 
Wilkins’ excellent sermon, preached at Nottingham, may be 
quoted as an instance of the cordial way in which the Bishop 
of London’s principles find sympathy even in places removed 
from the beneficial influence of his rule. 

But on the other hand we are compelled in sorrow to ask, why no 
more has been done in the metropolis itself? Not _ have we to 
complain of apathy, but of open disobedience. We hear strange 





* It is gratifying to be able to specify some indications of a daily service at St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street. At present it is promised for Lent only; (why so long 
delayed?) and its continuance is to be contingent on the numbers of the congre- 
gation. We are not altogether satisfied that what has for its main object the glory 
of God should be thus made a mere matter of experiment: if the daily service be 
right, “‘ whether they will hear or whether they will forbear,” it is equally our duty 
to offer it. However, with Mr. Dale, as we have much in common, so we hail even 
this promise as the sign of a much closer union ; and since present events are rapidly 
developing latent tendencies, we augur great good from that school of which the 
Vicar of St. Bride’s may be considered the type. 
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stories; that the clergy of a parish or neighbourhood should 
meet in order to see how compliance can best be managed, and 
to vie with each other in devising means for paying respect to 
their bishop, is natural and becoming; but that they should 
meet and put it to the vote whether the Charge should be 
attended to at all, and carry disobedience by a triumphant 
majority, (we allude to rumours which are tolerably rife, ) is what 
we do not like to talk about. Though we may express consi- 
derable fears about these large clerical meetings, especially 
certain annual gatherings, in and near London, of a particular 
school, conducted as they are with a set subject and crack 
speakers, a kind of pixpa pvorhpia preparatory to initiation 
before the greater hierophants of Exeter Hall, that Protestant 
Eleusis ; such, even though they assume to be private, cannot 
but foster party-spirit in its worst form. We will adopt the 
Bishop of Down and Connor’s remarks on similar, but more 
public, meetings, which take place annually in Dublin: 

“ T would have you to consider how far periodical meetings of clergymen, 
of the second and third orders in the metropolis, from the several dioceses 
of the country, without canonical or statutable authority, and without 
episcopal sanction, superintendence, and control, under the Cy aged of a 
— for the offering of open unauthorised prayers, and for the public 

iscussion of stated theological subjects, be agreeable to the constitution, 
the discipline, the good order, and the welfare of the national Church.”— 
Charge to the Clergy of Down, §c. p. 33. 

But, were it possible, we have a more serious matter for re- 
monstrance with another school in the Church. It requires but 
little difficulty, where a clergyman, from inveterate prejudice 
and education, is only not a dissenter by accident,—his asso- 
ciations, studies, and teaching being all in that direction,—to 
understand why he refuses compliance: nay, though we know 
him to be very wrong, we can almost enter into his feelings, 
especially when he avows, as Mr. Yorke does, that a “low 
churchman is one who considers the Church a human thing ; and 
therefore glories in the name,” (p. 27.) Taking into account his 
distressing views of the Episcopal office, we can fancy such an one 
boldly defying his Bishop, and openly proclaiming and “ glory- 
ing in his shame.” But that men of education, dignitaries of 
the Church,—men who know, or lay ostentatious claims to 
knowing, better than everybody else, what the true spirit of the 
Church is,—incumbents of the largest and most influential pa- 
rishes in London, whose flocks comprise the flower of the land, 
not the noble in birth alone, but they who boast the best conga 
of learning, earnestness and devotion to the Church,—that suc 
men, we say, with all around them inspiriting them to do their 
duty ; with the inferior clergy only clogged and fettered by the 
supineness of their superiors; with the laity anxiously waiting, 
nay all but demanding* the full treasures of the Church at the 


* We should much like to know what has become of the endowment of twenty 
pounds per annum for a daily service, morning and evening, at St. Paul’s, Covent 
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hands of their appointed stewards ;— that such men should pause 
thus long is to us unaccountable. That they should still intend 
to persist in committing and sanctioning all sorts of rubrical 
violations, is what we can scarcely believe: and if they do so, 
from the miserable dread of offending their flocks, let them think 
well, whether this is not looking at the thing on the wrong side. 
Let them be assured that the laity are not with them. Men 
who can read their Prayer-books, are not slow at discovering 
what is, and what is not, obedience to the requirements of the 
Church; and if, to put it on the lowest ground, they intend to 
retain the dutiful affections of their people, and to win respect, 
let them move. The world is far too intelligent not to see the 
right and the wrong of the present state of things; and it will 
not be pleasant to be driven into duty by the indignant remon- 
strances of the laity themselves. We can sympathize with Mr. 
Yorke when he says, that the Bishops should no longer recom- 
mend but enjoin :— 

“ They should unanimously command at once, and that with the utmost 
freedom and the most honest perspicuity. There would then be no difficulty 
in the line the clergy should follow. If they could conscientiously obey the 
injunction, they would immediately do so; if not, they would withdraw 
from the Church.” —P. 23. 

And to this, we take it, things must come sooner or later. If 
such should withdraw, we have the comforting assurance, 
“They went out from us, but they were not of us; for if 
they had been of us, they would no doubt have continued with 
us: but they went out, that they might be made manifest 
that they were not all of us.” Of such, though they com- 
mitted the sin of schism, we should have great hopes: daily 
would we pray God to — their errors, trusting that He 
would do so, in merciful consideration of their honest hearts. 
Of such we say, that we should be far more hopeful—confident, 
that is, in their singleness of purpose, candour, zeal (thou 
mistaken,) and integrity, than in the hollow vaunt of sina 
ment to the Church of the mere cold-hearted literary man of 
the world, who stands aloof from any and everything which 
would put energy and life into the Church; who stands idling 
with his hands in his pockets, watching the winds, and calcu- 
lating the possible deficiency of pew-rents. If we might ven- 
ture to say so, the Bishop of London’s kindness has been taken 
unfair advantage of in this matter: he only recommended, it is true, 
because he, estimating his clergy according to his own generous 
nature, imagined that a swagestion from him would be received 





Garden; “the settlement of which was made by Mr. Thursby, the able lawyer, and 
which was put into the parish chest, there to be preserved.’’ This endowment was 
procured under very touching circumstances, by the excellent Symon Patrick, then 
rector (see his Autobiography, p. 90.) At the time he wrote, divine service was 
celebrated thrice a day ; and after speaking of the good attendance at his own daily 
services, he concludes with a prayer, “‘ I hope they will continue to do so.” = Negli- 
gence certainly, we trust not sacrilege, has done its work: the service is entirely dis- 
continued, 
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as a direction ;—injunctions must come next. Where the plea 
of ignorance cannot, and would not, be urged, we must quote 
the nursery apophthegm, “ the little bird that can sing and 
won't sing, must be made to sing.” 

We owe some apology to our readers for the length to which 
these remarks have run; but we trust that the importance of 
the subject may plead our excuse. If it shall lead but one of 
the clergy to review his present standing—to see what the 
spirit of the Church ever since the Reformation has been—to 
observe who they were who have made these same objections, 
which at present have, if so be, weighed with himself—in point 
of fact, to realize to himself whose battle, however unconsciously, 
he is now fighting, and whose principles, though unintentionally, 
he is now carrying out—and yet more, if such an one be moved 
by our humble suggestions, to see how most unfaithful to the doc- 
trine of the Church are they who are most disobedient to her 
discipline ; and how forcibly this truth is brought out in the 
critics of the Bishop of London’s Charge, neither our time nor 
his time will have been spent in vain. Our heart’s desire and 
prayer is, that “we may be one ;” but we have now spoken, and 
often, it may be, strongly under the overpowering conviction, 
that we never shall be one till we all “say the same thing ;” 
and that the “one mouth” is the best earnest and pledge of the 
*‘ one body and one spirit.” We have a perilous battle to fight ; 
Satan is drawing his forces together; we have need of every 
soldier of the cross; united we must conquer; scattered and 
disunited, and presenting to the great enemy of souls a broken 
front, and a wavering line of soldiery, we must fail; and if the 
captains are treacherous the more certain is our defeat; but we 
know that we have life in us; the elements of victory are in us 
and around us; the very fact that we have stood pg Roca 
we have survived the slow sapping of the neglect of centuries, 
as well as “all assaults of our open enemies,” is our brightest 
omen—that we have outlived every storm, and hitherto under 
worse auspices, under God’s blessing, convinces us that we shall 
weather this; nay, prophecy* seems to shew that suffering and 
storm such as we have endured are the conditions of final 
blessing : 

“O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not comforted, behold 
I will lay thy stones with fair colours, and lay thy foundations 
with sapphires. And I will make thy windows of agates, and 
thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of pleasant stones. 
And all thy children shall be taught of the Lord; and great 
shall be the peace of thy children. In righteousness shalt thou 
be established: thou shalt be far from oppression; for thou 
shalt not fear: and from terror; for it shall not come near 


thee.” 


* In those cheering words which occur in the service of the day on which we are 
writing, St. Thomas’s Eve.—Jsaiah liv. 11—14. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Narrative of the Expedition to China. By Commander J. Exxiot 
Bineuam, R.N. 2 vols. H. Colburn. 1842. 


A worK of no excessive pretension, but unnecessarily ex- 
tended to two volumes octavo by dint of very large print, and 
paper of a most wn-Chinese thickness. There is in the style a 
little of the professional off-handedness, which, however pleasant 
in private intercourse with officers, we pronounce, after the 
frequent experience of late years, to be in their literary perform- 
ances too often an affectation, and a mere excuse for super- 
ficiality. In the writings of our old voyagers there is a remark- 
able gravity and simple painstaking, through which the inevitable 
traits of the profession break with all the agreeableness of 
contrast and unconsciousness. Now our naval and military 
pen-wielders put us in mind of their respective characters on the 
stage, the former never taking three steps without hitching up 
their trousers, the others never off the very tiptoe of hero- 
dandyism. Mr. Bingham, however, is not very faulty in this 
particular, only he may in his next book be possibly even less so, 
and it will be, we think, to the advantage of the work. One 
word more. It is a very grave thing to investigate inter- 
national transactions, and portion off the blame of a war between 
two races of mankind. Mr. Bingham states much very me: 
but there are departments he has not been led to attend to. e 
will only suggest the possibility of the Chinese being insolent 
and dishonest in many particulars, and affording finally sufficient 
pretexts for hostilities; and, at the same time, of our having done 
anything but avoid developing those tendencies on their part 
which we afterwards punished. We may use a man’s faults 
against himself, and make his path slippery before him; and this 
is possible also between nations. Mr. Bingham will therefore 
see that, many and accurate as are the facts he states, he has 
not exhausted the inquiry, and, not exhausting, we regret he 
should have commenced it. One thing is certain, that the 
Chinese empire, like all nations and all individuals, is rebuked 
through the instrumentality of its own delinquencies. Our 
share of guilt is another matter, and requiring a different place 
for its exposition. We give the following extracts. 


“ The ne of Ching-hai are amongst the finest inChina. On entering 


the huge and deep gateway, a colossal figure is seen seated on each side,— 

the right hand one ling the warrior Chin-ky, while the one on the left is 

Chin-loong ; but a high railing prevents the curious from ogee: Ph 

After examining these seated giants, you pass to a large open quadrangle, 

one side of which is appropriated to the dormitories of the priests, and the 
NO. XXV.—N. 8. Y 
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other consists of a long narrow apartment, with altars before three of their 
gods, who occupy arm-chairs, having elegant lanterns suspended before 
them. The first is an aged figure, with a long black beard, apparently 
sleeping, the countenance expressing the most perfect repose. The second 
is a female, the goddess Teenhow, the queen of heaven. The third is a 
male figure, with eight arms newly gilt, and apparently lately established 
in his domicile. He is no doubt of Indian origin. The fourth side of the 
quadrangle is occupied by the Temple. No sooner do you step clear of the 
screen which is before the door than you are struck with the magnificence 
of the carving and the colossal Budha seated on the lotus flower 

Behind these are mirrors of the famous ‘ petung,’ or white copper, which 
when polished is not easily distinguished from silver.” 


We cannot forbear here referring to Mr. Bradford’s interest- 
ing work on American Antiquities, in which the connexion, in 
this and a thousand other particulars, between the Mexican and 
the great Mongol race of Asia and its islands is ably advocated. 


“ Passing round a large square building behind the Budha, you find a 
row of thirty of his disciples as large as life, of different ages and sexes, all 
in a standing posture, but in different attitudes. The play of the 
human passions is exquisitely depicted in their countenances...... on the 
whole they are good specimens of the fine arts in China.” 


Mr. Bingham was afterwards justly shocked to find the 
crucifix and many of the images introduced by the Jesuits 
set up in Chinese shops for sale with the native idols. Many of 
the symbols, however, which struck these missionaries as proofs 
that Christianity had been before heard of in China, may pos- 
sibly be fragments of the great primitive revelation of the 
Messiah, the thoughts connected with which we find for ever 
more or less distinctly reappearing inevery mythology. Yet it 
is not to be hastily denied that glimmerings of the truth may 
have reached the uttermost ends of the earth soon after the 
advent of the Saviour. We understand that there is reason to 
expect the appearance of a work written expressly to prove that 
the disciples of St. Thomas, possibly St. Thomas himself, had 
reached South America by the Indian Ocean at a very early 
period. It is an interesting region for inquiry—this mixture of 
the my truth in all the mazes and horrors of idolatry, but 
one which requires to be wisely and reverently trod. 

If Mr. B. do not exaggerate in saying that in this temple 
“ Kwanzin, the goddess of mercy, riding on a dolphin in a troubled sea, 
distributing her acts of grace, and exhibiting her power to save, would have 


been looked upon as a splendid piece of art had it been discovered in Greece 
instead of a small Chinese island,” 


the Celestial Empire has allowed itself to be sadly libelled by 
the only specimens of its statuary we have hitherto been per- 
mitted to export. 

** Tang-hai possesses a foundling-hospital,” (is this the land 
of legalized infanticide ?) “and one for decrepit and aged 
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persons,” as does Canton and various other cities, not to speak 
of those specially set apart for lepers. The arsenals of Tang- 
hai, like all we have found, were extensive and in beautiful 
order. The fate of the Record-Office will not, we fear, redound 
to our honour either in Europe or China. 


“ This being the capital of Kein, the Six Boards were in existence there, 
each having its own peculiar office filled with old and mouldy archives, 
which had been treasured for so long a period that it hecame an arduous 
job to examine them For alength of time they rested in peace, 
until it was discovered the Ningho authorities had employed emissaries to 
steal them”—(very questionable theft, surely !)—“ when their fate was decided, 
and all those ancient documents were committed to the flames.” 


That is to say, the moment practical proof was given of the 
high value attached to them, the barbarians sealed their fate. 
Their antiquity, the anxiety to save them amid all the excite- 
ment of war, proves that they must have been curious, and 
probably more than curious. How did the perpetrators of this 
detestable act know whether they were not destroying the 
records of families, of courts of law, registers of public and pri- 
vate possessions, thus, perhaps, doing deeper injury to property 
and morals than by sacking a score of villages? At a meeting 
the other day of the Paris Academy of Science, a paper was 
read on the last discovered comet, and reference was ordered to 
be made to the Chinese Archives existing in Paris. They were 
referred to, and the comet identified with one observed by the 
Chinese as far back as the third century of our era. How did 
the perpetrators of this monstrous cruelty know what other 
similar treasures they might possibly be devoting to the flames? 
Such things cannot be passed over without hurt to our reputa- 
tion, and, what is worse, intrinsic degradation to the minds of 
those performing them. 

Mr. Bingham gives a charming account of the treatment of 
one of our ships’ crews wrecked at Loo Choo. One would fancy 
that the good people had seen some review of Basil Hall’s work, 
and resolved to prove him right in spite of the critics. Their 
only breach of perfect politeness—and perhaps no injudicious 
one—consisted in not letting their ladies be once seen during the 
stay of our countrymen, and in their still more ungallant, though 
most amusingly ingenious, pretext—“that they were so ugly!” 
The looks of the males convinced our officers that so far their 
reasons were probably most libellous and unfounded. “ They 
are low in stature, but well-formed and handsome, their colour 
being a dark copper, with teeth remarkable for their regularity 
and great whiteness, and having a very tranquil black eye.” 
They built their unfortunate visitors a large vessel—loaded 
them with kindness—and would take nothing. No weapons of 
any kind were seen, and no harsher police observed than an 
occasional severe look and an admonitory tap with the fan. I 
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there some strange wisdom in the art of government yet hidden 
in the far East ? All this, too, was no result of a sombre passion 
stifling rule, for they seem to have been lively and capable of 
hearty merriment. 

There is a minute account at p. 264, Vol I., of a good-looking 
dandy Chinese cavalry officer, 6 feet 2 or 3 inches in height, and 
powerful in proportion—very polite, and as dexterous in the use 
of the fan as any lady of the “Rape of the Lock,” or any of our 
quondam fops famous for their handling of a snuff-box, or “ the 
nice conduct of a clouded cane.” Poor-fellow! he may have 
been one of the many described in our late despatches, as spur- 
ring their horses on our bayonets, and seeking death when all 
seemed irretrievably lost,—or ‘asking to be led to death as true 
Emperor’s men,”—or leaving this world in some one of the 
various ways preferable in their eyes to surviving their country’s 
degradation. In this the Tartars have only followed the example 
set by Chinese Viceroys and Generals, on different occasions of 
defeat by the former. It is recorded, we believe, in their annals, 
how the last city of the Empire was taken after every extremity 
of suffering had been bravely endured by the besieged—how the 
gates were at length thrown open, and the Tartars rushing in 
found their way to the Viceroyal palace. They proceeded 
from chamber to chamber, and found all orderly, but silent as 
the grave. At length they entered the banqueting hall, and 
there was revealed to them the secret of this unexpected reception. 
Many guests, the Viceroy’s family and connexions, and all the . 
provincial officers of state, were seated as at a feast,—but a 
feast at which one and all had drunk a long farewell to their 
country and to life. Their Chief alone remained, standing at 
the extremity of the awful scene; and when the conquerors 
entered, he also pledged them in the poisoned cup, and made 
them welcome to the splendid inheritance of his office. We 
cannot but applaud some of the impulses which prompt to self- 
immolation amid the loss of so nin. that man should love more 
than life, however sincerely we may value the faith which 
teaches to endure to the end. That faith is to teach us to en- 
dure, not to blunt the high and unselfish feelings which cause, 
the suffering. He that lives and does not suffer in such a case, 
is worse than he that suffers and does not submit. The one 
wants pure and natural affection, the other, it may be, only 
knows not that he sins. All rightly-thinking men must have 
had their respect for the Chinese increased by the recent in- 
stances of adtdevdtien, and must rejoice that they are not all 
so entirely sunk in the sleep of a merely sensual civilization as 
has been generally supposed. The Church’s missionaries have 
all the better foundation to work upon, and like the more noble 
ones of Bercea, the race whom Xavier longed to baptize, but 
died ere he could reach, may, by God's blessing, yet prove that 
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they are not without sympathy for all that is pure, and virtuous, 
and true, and bear large and fitting fruit to the religion of self- 
sacrifice. The sooner the Church’s missionaries succeed to the 
bayonet and the hateful opium-smuggler, the better. We should 
visit them with inwardly cherished feelings of grief for the evil 
we have done them, and lift up the voice of prayer, that we may 
be permitted to make up to that countless people for the vice 
and degradation we have diffused among them, for the blows we 
have struck at their government and laws, for the prosperity we 
have shaken, and the blood that we have shed. ith the 
Church, and with the Church alone, now lies the faculty to bind 
up these wounds of nations, and arrest the retribution awaiting 
them whose hands have inflicted them. 





Proverbial Philosophy: —a Book of Thoughts and Arguments, 
originally treated by Martin Farqunar Tupper, Esq., M.A. 0 
Christ Church, Oxford. Second series. London: Hatchard. 
8vo. p. 315. 1842, 


Our recollection of Mr. Tupper’s first series is not very vivid, but we 
are inclined to think that the present volume is, upon the whole, 
superior to its predecessor. There is certainly “philosophy” in it, 
and that sanctified by very earnest religious feeling; and it exhibits 
considerable powers of rhythm. 


A specimen or two will be — to those who do not happen 


to have met with either series. T 
cludes :— 


‘*T saw a beggar in the street, and another beggar pitied him ; 
Sympathy sank into his soul, and the pitied one felt happier: 
Anon passed by a cavalcade—children of wealth and gaiety ; 
They laughed, and looked upon the beggar, and the gallants flung him gold: 
He, poor spirit-humbled wretch, gather’d up their givings with a curse ; 
And went—to share it with his brother, the beggar that had pitied him.” 


e chapter “on gifts” thus con- 


Again : 

“ O mysteries! ye all are one—the mind of an inexplicable Architect 
Dwelleth alike in each, quickening and moving in them all. 
Fields, and forests, and cities, with their woes, and wealth, and works, 
And customs, and contrivances of life, with all we see and know. 
For a little way, a little while, we hang dependent on each other ; 
But all are held in one right hand ; and by His will we are. 
Here is answer unto mystery, an unintelligible God, 
This is the end and the beginning: it is reason that he be not understood. 
Therefore it were probable and just, even to a man’s weak thinking, 
To have one for God who always may be learnt yet never fully known: 
That He from whom all mysteries spring—in whom they all converge— 
Throned in His sublimity, beyond the grovellings of lower intellect, 
Should claim to be truer than men’s truest, the boasted certainty of numbers, 
Should baffle his arithmetic—confound his demonstrations—and paralyze the 

might of his necessity ; 

Standing supreme as the mystery of mysteries—everywhere, yet impersonate,— 
Essential One in three—essential three in One! 
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It only surprises us, that one possessed of such deep reverential 
feelings should rest satisfied with the shallow popular religion of 
the day. It is the sacramental system of the Church which alone is 
capable of answering these earnest longings ; and it is the author's 
unacquaintance with this system which imparts a chill and disappoint- 
ment to his best subjects. 





Waverley Novels, Abbotsford Edition. Edinburgh : Robert Cadell. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman. 1842. Ist vol. royal 8vo. 
Pp. 674. 


Wuat a tempting opportunity for that which is as close to our heart, 
as this noble volume is to our eyes : a general view of the character of 
Scott’s mind and genius. It is time, not will, that we want; and 
perhaps we may be enabled some day to supply it. But often and 
often as we have read Waverley and Guy Mannering, it was never 
with so much satisfaction as in the present beautiful form: it is the 
first time that these undying works have been fittingly enshrined. 
We scarcely know on which of its numerous beauties to enlarge : the 
typography—it really is almost an honour to us that our Review and 
this edition issue from the same press—the illustrations, not only for 
their pictorial, but historical value—the binding, though one perhaps 
less fanciful and gorgeous might have been preferred—the profusion of 
ornament, or the proper spirit of the publishers. And, which is notice- 
able, it is the very thing which Scott himself would have delighted in 
—here are sketches of real actual claymores, and the genuine Andrew | 
Ferrara—true depictions of the Chevalier’s calige—the Blessed Bear 
no longer a creature of the imagination, but stump, squat, awkward, 
and capacious, there he stands, on the Baron’s own sideboard, grouped 
with a wreathing nautilus shell, like Rose Bradwardine on the arm of 
her gaunt sire : and, which affected us deeply, Scott’s own chair, with 
his own crutch-headed stick, his identical plaid, and the very shoes, 
“ high-lows,” in which he used to trudge the live-long day with his 
honest forester. Never was a book so real as this. 

And we are glad, on higher grounds, to see the revival of this pecu- 
liar branch of decorative art: we are, we trust, by such undertakings 
training up, or creating rather, a school of art, which will do the 
Church, to which all our thoughts tend, good service. The fact, 
that pictures are so acceptable to children, proves that childlike minds 
may find much food, spiritual food we mean, from such aids to devo- 
tion: and we seek by all means to restore that spirit and holy feeling 
which produced the illuminations of the middle ages, and haply the 
temper which they contributed to produce. What so beautiful, and 
yet more, what so heartening and holy, as a collection of the hymns 
of the Church, with graphic commentaries in the severe school of 
Overbeck and Cornelius, and Scheffer, in all the power and truth 
of a bas-relief—a solemn frieze as it were, that singular symbol of 
unending succession? and interchanged with this, the prodigal and 
playful luxuries of that peculiar German school of art, which has illus- 
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trated Goethe’s Ballads, for instance: where tendrils and twining 
arabesques encircle the poem in a mystic frame of curious and most 
elaborate design ; where the poetry addressed to the soul, and the poetry 
addressed to the eye, meet and commingle ; the far off horizon, as it 
were, where earth and sky, sight and feeling, blend. There is one wood 
outline of the dead Meg Merrilies in the volume before us, which has all 
the austere solemnity of a medizeval monument; it lacks, and here the 
artist has shown true feeling, but the peace of christian calm, and the 
upraised hands, to be mistaken for a design relating to the records of 
Faith. In mentioning this, we are reminded of Scott’s most painful 
ignorance of the true nature of Christ’s Church. Weare inclined to 
think well of, nay to reverence, the Church in Scotland ; but how the 
Bishops and Priests of that Church could allow such a man as Scott, 
who was at least in nominal communion with her, to remain in such 
surprising ignorance, passes our comprehension. And yet, in spite of 
all, surrounded as he was by the most miserable associations, now and 
then the right chord is touched: and we suppose that this is the 
reason why the Baron of Bradwardine is our especial favourite. Do 
our readers remember ? 

“ When they approached the Baron’s post, they found the good old careful officer, 
a’ter having sent out his night’s patrols, and posted his sentinels, engaged in reading 
the Evening Service of the Episcopal Church tothe remainder of his troop. His voice 
was loud and sonorous, yet the circumstances of the danger in which they stood [the 
evening before the battle of Preston-pans] gave an impressive and solemn effect to 
the office of devotion. ° * ° * ° 7 ° 
As he shut the book, ‘ Now lads,’ said he, ‘have at them in the morning, with heavy 
hands and light consciences.’ ’— Waverley, p. 249. 


But then what terrible stuff is the following: which is about the 
rationale of poor Scott’s creed : 


“* And you, Mr. Pleydell, what do you think of their points of difference?’ [viz. 
between Drs. Erskine and Robertson.] 

““* Why, I hope, Colonel Mannering, a plain man may go to heaven without think- 
ing about them at all: besides, inter nos, I am a member of the suffering and Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland—the shadow of a shade now, and fortunately so;—but I 
love to pray where my fathers prayed before me, without thinking worse of the Pres- 
byterian forms, because they do not affect me with the same associations.”— 
Guy Mannering, p. 559. 





Views and Details of St. Giles’s Church, Oxford. By James Park 
Harrison, B.A. Christ Church. 

A Guide to the Architectural Antiquities in the Neighbourhood of 
Oxford. Part 1.— Deanery of Bicester. Published for the Oxford 
Society for promoting the Study of Gothic Architecture. 


TuEsE publications afford satisfactory proof that the Oxford Society is 
pursuing calmly and quietly the plain course of practical utility which 
it has so nicely laid down for itself from its commencement, and keeps 
steadily in view the object for which it was established—“ the Study 
of Gothic Architecture.” 

The importance of this object can scarcely be over-rated, when we 
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consider the very low ebb to which our modern Gothic Architecture 
had fallen, and the gross ignorance which still generally prevails upon 
this subject among all classes, whether professional or non-professional. 
It is by careful study only that we can ever hope to see this mist of 
darkness dispelled ; and whatever our contemporaries may think, there 
is no royal road to a correct knowledge of Gothic Architecture ; and 
those who think to travel by railroad on this route will be very apt to 
find themselves as far from the mark they aimed at as when they 
started. Whatever may be asserted by those who are not conscious of 
their own ignorance, and have all the conceit, flippancy, and affectation 
which usually accompany this blissful state, they may rely upon it that 
the land is still enveloped in this dark mist of ignorance ; and though 
we think we perceive glimmerings of daylight piercing through it, 
there are also many ignes fatui abroad, which are misleading their fol- 
lowers, and will only leave them stuck more firmly in the mire. The 
course which the Oxford Society is pursuing is the only one by which 
the general ignorance can be dispelled ;—we can conceive no two series 
of publications better suited for this object than those before us. The 
first consists of sets of working drawings made from old churches, 
genuine specimens of Gothic Architecture, which should be laid side 
by side with the working drawings of any modern Gothic Church— 
and carefully compared in all points—arrangements, measurements, 
thickness and elevation of walls—and above all, in the details, sections 
of mouldings, and character of ornament. There are few, even of the 
best informed in the profession, who might not learn something from 
this comparison—and to the mass of those who call themselves archi- 
tects it would open quite a new world ; and, if they have eyes to see, 
will change the current of their ideas to an extent of which they had | 
no previous conception. We are inclined, however, to think that the 
Society might have chosen better examples, that is to say, examples 
better suited for present wants. Neither Stanton Harcourt, nor St. 
Giles’s, nor Haseley, nor Fotheringay, are exactly suited for this pur- 
pose. We trust, however, that the Society will soon favour us with 
more examples, and will pay more attention to this particular. It is 
gratifying to observe, as a proof of the progress this study is making 
in Oxford, that these drawings of St. Giles’s Church, which would do 
credit to a professional architect, are the work of a “ Bachelor of Arts 
of Christ Church, Oxford.” We trust that one of the effects of this 
Society will be, that a few gentlemen who have had the benefit of an 
University education will turn their attention to Gothic Architecture as 
a profession, and thus help to raise its professors in public estimation. 

The Guide is more of an antiquarian character, and intended chiefly 
for the practical use of the junior members of the Society itself. It is 
admirably calculated for this purpose, and likely to be eminently useful, 
by putting young men in the right road at starting ; and it is distin- 
guished by a straightforward honesty of purpose —a freedom from 
affectation and cant, which is particularly pleasing to us, as contrasting 
strongly with the generality of the publications which the conceited 
ignorance of the age is daily pouring upon us. 

The preface is useful and valuable ; pointing out, with clearness, 
the chief stumbling-blocks which fall in the way of beginners, the 
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numerous specimens of transition work belonging partly to one style 
and partly to another. We observe, with pleasure, that this Society 
refuses to follow in the wake of Mr. Matthew Holbeck Bloxam, in his 
Saxon and semi-Norman fancies, or of Mr’ Lewis, in his mystical 
theories. The success and attention which these works have met with 
are among the strongest proofs of the general ignorance of the age. 
For the Saxon theory, or rather fancy, an examination of the Church 
of Daglingworth in Gloucestershire, and a comparison of Sempting 
Church in Sussex, with the neighbouring church of New Shoreham, 
are a complete settler in the eyes of all those who can see without the 
use of coloured spectacles. As for Mr. Lewis, mysticism is so much 
the order of the day that we suppose he will continue to have his ad- 
mirers for some time to come ;—but facts are stubborn things, and will 
prevail in the end. 

It is amusing to see the errors into which some parties are led by 
following these ignes fatui, and how ingeniously they endeavour to 
distort facts to make them agree with these preconceived theories. .. 

The chancel of Islip Church, rebuilt of its full dimensions, in the 
time of Charles the Second, by the celebrated Dr. Robert South, with 
its appropriate furniture, which forms the first article in the Guide, 
affords valuable testimony to the prevalence of Catholic views at that 
period. We will not attempt to criticise or pick holes in so useful a 
publication. The only legitimate mode of criticising it would be to 
take it into the churches described, and see how far it answers its pur- 
pose—and this we will not pretend to do. We are glad to observe 
that the dates followed are consistent with history, and will bear a 
careful comparison with other contemporary buildings, and that here 
again the Society refuses to follow Mr. Bloxam in assigning a date 
half a century too early to the transition from the Norman style. 
The nave of Peterborough is conclusive against him; nor can he 
bring forward a single established fact in his favour. The nomencla- 
ture throughout is as simple and intelligible as possible, studiously 
avoiding the unnecessary use of hard words. In fact the fashion of 
coining new words for every thing is generally only a disguise for 
ignorance of those long since established, and in general use. We 
cannot conclude without entreating the other local Architectural 
Societies each to supply us with a similar Guide for its own imme- 
diate neighbourhood. 





The Seven Sermons preached at the Consecration and Re-opening of 
the Parish Church of Leeds. With an Introduction. Second 
Edition. Green: Leeds. 


WE are glad to announce, that a second edition of these Sermons has 

just appeared, not only because the sound principles of piety and disci- 

pline they inculcate cannot be too widely disseminated, but because they 

are connected with, and no doubt will keep alive, an event which should 

never be forgotten by English churchmen. “It was a day of good 
NO. XXV.—=N. 5S. Z 
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omen,” says the Bishop of Salisbury, in his admirable sermon, preached 
at the last anniversary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, wherein he alludes to the consecration of the Parish Church of 
Leeds :— 


“ It was a day of good omen which proved that, for brotherly communion’s sake, 
zeal and love could cross the broad Atlantic; and which exhibited the blessed, but 
unwonted, sight of bishops of two sister churches united with those of our own in the 
same celebration.” 


We observe that the present is, in many respects, an improvement 
upon the former impression. For instance, an appropriate heading is 
prefixed to each sermon, thus making reference to any particular pas- 
sage more easy than before. Fac-similes of the autographs of the 
archbishop and bishops who solemnized and assisted at the consecra- 
tion, and of the well-known preachers, are supplied. In addition to 
the external view of the Church, a ground-plan is added. The list of 
the clergy present on the occasion is more correct than the former, 
from the necessary haste in getting up the volume, could be ; though 
even now, knowing how almost impossible it is to give so long a list of 
names with precise accuracy, we should not be surprised at both omis- 
sions and occasional misprints. We observe also, that Mr. Teale, the 
editor, has added several interesting facts connected with the history of 
the Church in Leeds, to the introductory matter. Whatever commen- 
dations, therefore, were bestowed upon the former edition may even 
more deservedly be applied to this; and as we have already, in a pre- 
vious number, presented our readers with our opinion of the publica- 
tion, we shall, on the present occasion, adopt the criticism of an 
An.crican contemporary, who says, “that the volume is altogether one . 
such as it befits a churchman to write, a churchman to print, a church- 
man to present, and a churchman to receive.” 





The Art of Reading Church Music. By W. Marswatt, Mus.D. 
won, Fe. fc. 12mo. Vincent: Oxford. 1842. 


We have, as our readers are aware, been long watching with the 
deepest interest the efforts which have been made, from time to 
time, of late years, to revive the study and practice of the purely 
ecclesiastical style of Choral Music. We think that, upon the whole, 
the prospect is cheering. We find attention is now drawn to this 
important subject in many influential quarters where, before, Ancient 
Church Music was a complete “ terra incognita.” The works of the 
old masters, in what Dr. Crotch truly calls, par eacellence, the 
sublime style, are beginning to be appreciated ; ears which, before, 
had been unaccustomed to any but the secular, and comparatively 
flippant compositions with which our modern cathedral books are 
filled, and which our present cathedral choirs are, alas! for the most 
part doomed to perform, have had opportunities of listening to the 
glorious and majestic harmonies of Palestrina, Vittoria, Bird, Gibbons, 
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and the other great musicians of a former age, and the result has been 
just what might have been expected, where the listeners were Catholic 
Christians, as well as men of taste. To minds of the right tone, indeed, 
this music speaks home, and to be appreciated, only requires to be 
thoroughly known. It is emphatically the music of the sanctuary, 
unworldly—religious. This is its characteristic and its glory; it will 
not do out of the church; nor must those who come to the house of 
God expecting to have their ears tickled with such strains as have 
pleased them elsewhere, rebel, because they find the church speaking, 
as she does in the tones of the ancient music, a severer and more 
solemn language. Her divine offices require it, and to celebrate them 
with the gaudy ornaments and trappings of the world, in music, or 
anything else, is but to debase and profane them. With the admira- 
tion and appreciation of Ecclesiastical Music, has risen up a desire to 
cultivate it practically; and what delights us more than all, is, to find the 
young clergy beginning to study the elements of music, with the inten- 
tion, doubtless, of rendering themselves competent to celebrate Choral 
service, as well as to regulate, with a full knowledge of what they 
are about, the musical arrangements of their churches—matters, alas ! 
hitherto usually confided to the management of some ignorant performer 
on the organ, with his staff of charity boys. We venture to look 
forward to the time, when Church Music will become a regular branch 
of study with candidates for holy orders. A knowledge of vocal 
music would, in fact, over and above its high end, furnish one of the 
most delightful recreations to men engaged from day to day in classical 
and theological pursuits, and would serve the double purpose of 
unbending the mind, ‘and bringing out a talent, afterwards to be turned 
to good account in the ministration of the sanctuary. 

The little work which we have placed at the head of this notice, 
has been called forth by the revived attention to ecclesiastical music 
among the churchmen of our day; and we are led by a conviction 
of its soundness and utility, earnestly to recommend it as a class-book 
in all public seminaries, as well as in private musical classes and 
families. In doing so, we shall mention, briefly, its characteristic 
merits, which will have, at the same time, the effect of putting our 
readers on their guard against other publications, professing to be 
guides to the attainment of musical knowledge, but which, in many 
cases, are founded on very shallow, and even erroneous principles. 

We have long known the difficulty felt by most persons, of master- 
ing the various staffs (improperly called clefs, in common language, ) 
in use in choral music, and have seen them entirely abandoned, while 
we felt their exceeding importance, and the thorough shallowness of 
the arguments adopted to make them appear needless. Nothing can 
be well more absurd than to suppose that, if the instruction were really 
fundamental, it could be at all easier to sing or play from lines to 
which the notes we are to sing or play do not belong, than from those 
to which they do; or to think (unless some fundamentally bad habit 
has been already formed,) that it can be more simple for a man to sing 
his part from notes which belong to a woman’s voice, than from those 
which belong to the voices of his own sex. We have been astonished 
to hear the C clef, and the intermediate staffs spoken of as obsolete and 
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as heedless to retain. These remarks proceed from entire ignorance 
of the fact, that the majority of voice parts, in all cathedral music, 
and much of the music in daily use in every orchestra, is of necessity 
so written. The general revival of choral singing for religious pur- 
poses, is bringing back the necessity for a knowledge of these parts 
of musical notation, which, it is rightly observed, have been neglected, 
only from the prevalence of ballad-singing, and mere instrumental 
execution. 

In order to pave the way for this it requires some well-connected 
view, put out in a simple and elementary manner, of the entire Musi- 
cal Staff; and, until the appearance of the Letters in the Educational 
Magazine, so candidly referred to by Dr. Marshall, in his preface, no 
modern work, and we do not know that any ancient work, had sug- 
gested a remedy. ‘The leading feature of the work before us, which 
strikes us the moment we open the book, and more especially the ex- 
ercises which we have had an opportunity of seeing, although not 
as yet before the public, is the adoption of the Red Line for the 
ledger line (never printed except in some of the intermediate staffs) 
which stands between the treble and bass staffs, and contains the note 
called Middle C. 

It appears that the general mistake into which masters have fallen 
is the teaching each pupil those parts only of the general staff which 
refer to the particular instrument which he is learning, or to his par- 
ticular compass of voice. The object of using the red line, which may 
or not hereafter be dropped, is to force upon the attention of all learn- 
ers the very important fact of the central position of that note, whether 
looked at in relation to the great scale of the collected human voice, 
or the staff itself as at present in use, or its position amongst the har- | 
monic scales as the natural key note. This being made the ground- 
work of the mode of instruction recommended, at once shows the 
learner the perfect connexion of the whole, and he learns, at first, the 
relation of his own vocal portion to the portions assigned to others, 
instead of either misrepresenting his own voice by using for it symbols 
which represent notes not belonging to his voice or looking upon the 
various vocal staff’s as disjointed and unconnected. 

We imagine this to be the first book of instruction in which this 
method has been, at least in modern times, systematically worked out. 
It has been glanced at in one or two works of popular instruction, as 
we observe, but subsequently to the appearance of the letters spoken 
of ;—and our hope is that it will be very generally adopted, as being 
the only method we know of by which the perfect connexion and mutual 
relation of all the parts in choral music is “in limine” brought before 
the learner. 

It also greatly facilitates the reading of any staff that may be placed 
before a pupil. In fact we have personal evidence that a child at a 
very early age will learn to read upon this system at once from any 
staff, even if it has not before been in the habit of seeing it. It would 
also be a very great step towards the power of transposing music at 
sight when coupled with that which forms in this, as in other sound 
works on musical instruction, the first thing to be learnt, viz. the 
knowledge of every interval in the scale. In this work it is illustrated 
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in a clear manner by a scale taken, as is said, from some Italian work 
on the Gregorian Tones. 

We cannot do better than present our readers with portions of the third 
and fourth chapters, which contain the most important part of the 
explanation of the connected staff and its various subdivisions. 

In treating of the lines, the author says— 


“‘ There are eleven in use in Church music, containing all the notes of the ordinary 
human voice ; that is, from the lower notes of the male to the upper notes of the female 
voice. 

‘“‘ When several of these lines are bracketed together, they are called a staff. 

“ For organ or pianoforte music, all eleven are used, excepting the middle line. 

“Tt is, however, the ordinary custom to print the five upper and the five lower lines 
much more widely apart; but it must not be forgotten that there is only one line 
really between them ; that is to say, there are only three notes between the two sets 
of five lines, viz. the note below the upper five, the note above the lower five, and the 
note on that middle line; and that note is middle C. Sometimes called Tenor C. 

[The middle line is, for distinction, printed in red wherever it occurs in this work, 
though we are obliged in this place to distinguish it only by dots. } 

“The note C standing upon that central line, 
the notes B, A, G, &c., of course stand successively C DE F 
below it, and the notes D, E, F, follow in their 
order above it. 

“‘ This note C, which we call the chief or prime, 
is nearly at the top of a man’s voice, and at the ~|- - ee oO *---- 
bottom of a woman’s or boy's voice. The staff, or = = 
set of five lines below it, contains the notes most 
common to men’s voices; and the staff, or set of 
five lines above it, contains the notes most common 
to women’s or boys’ voices. 

“« Above and below these eleven lines there may be more added. When added, they 
are called ledger-lines, 

“ There are several kinds of men’s, women’s, and boys’ voices; that is, seme can 
sing higher, and some can sing lower notes than others. Harmonized music, to be 
complete, generally requires four parts, though it may have more. The four kinds 
of voices, for which staff’s are provided, most commonly used for Church musie, are 
called,— 

“1, The Bass, which is the lowest part. 

“2. The Tenor. Which are intermediate parts. 

“ 3. Contralto, or what is called Counter-Tenor. 

“4, Either the Treble or the Soprano, one of which usually contains the melody. 

“In these or any other cases, FIVE out of the eleven lines are sufficient to contain 
the notes which ought to be given to the voice of one person in Church music, 
Thus, the five lines 
below the C line are 
the set given to Bass 
voices. The five 
lines above the C ~ 
line are the set given 
to Treble voices. The —___—-_  CouNTER- 
C line, with one line TENOR. 
above it and three 
below it, are the set 
given to Tenor voices. The C line, with two lines above and two below it, are the 
set given to Counter-Tenor voices. 

“ When any five of these lines are placed together, it is easily known which lincs 
of the eleven they are, by certain marks called Clefs (from the French clef, or key). 
Of these marks there are three :— 

















GABC 

















TREBLE. 


H called the C Clef; “x the F Clef; the G Clef. 
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They are placed on the lines on which the note C (i.e. middle C), the note F, a fifth 
below middle C, and the note G, a fifth above middle C, respectively stand. 


** When the middle or C line is one of the five,* the C Clef Hi is placed across the 


staff at the beginning of it, so that the C line runs between the two thick cross bars 
of the Clef. 





*‘ Thus in the staff for Tenor voices :— 




















“ And thus in the staff for Contralto voices :— Fe - PF arte ae 





“ When the C line is not one of the five, as in the 7reble or Bass staff, ther 
either the G Clef or the F Clef is used, and points out which staff it is. 
“Thus, in the staff for Treble voices, the curled part of the G Clef 





a 
line, on which G, a fifth above middle C, stands Lf 














is placed on the second line above the middle C. 


“ While, in the staff for Bass voices, the F Clef a): is placed on the second line 


below the middle C line, on which F, a fifth below 
middle C, stands. 


“ These Clefs, therefore, Hl 6 &): simply point out the middle C line, the 





G line next above it, and the F line next below +3 
it. Their relative position, and that of the several ane 
lines, may be seen by this figure :— Ke 

- 





























The mention of the Accidentals is properly postponed till the Ordi- 
nary Major Scale is thoroughly understood; and though we would 
not pledge ourselves to the view taken of the Minor Scale, it appears 
worth serious consideration, and is borne out by the view taken by 
many of the various scales in use among the ancients. It certainly, 
however, is a view of it quite consentaneous with the notation now in 
use, which marks every note in the Minor Scale as an accidental, 
that departs from the ordinary intervals of its relative Major Scale ; 
and in a work which professes to adhere closely to, and give expla- 
nation of the symbols in present use, it is the most consistent view. 

The length of notes and rests, and the arrangement and illustrations 
of the different kinds of time, is much simplified, and yet put out in 
detail. 

In order to make a knowledge of the graces and other symbols and 
marks more clear, a passage of music in which they all occur is printed 
in the Appendix, followed by a glossary referring to each. 





* The Baritono, as it is usually written, is an exception to this. 
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The last chapter of the Appendix introduces a complete table of 
keys or scales, so introduced and arranged as to show the ascent of the 
sharp keys, and the descent of the flat keys from C as a common 
centre, together with the mutual relation of every key to the two 
adjoining it on either side, a principle of great importance, and, if early 
learnt, easily remembered. 

The Exercises, which will shortly be published, are, we understand, 
already in use by pupils of Dr. Marshall, and illustrate the various 
chapters in their order. 

We only add that this little work has the advantage of being very 
cheap, while, at the same time, its typographical appearance is worthy 
of the press from which it proceeds. 


> 


Reasons for Withdrawing from the Scottish Episcopal Church, §c. 
By the Rev. D. T. K. Drummonp, Oxon. Edinburgh: Lindsay 
and Co. 1842. 


The Drummond Schism Considered and Exposed. By A Layman 
or THE CuurcH. Edinburgh: Grant. London: Burns. 1842. 


WE presume our readers have been for some time aware of a schism 
in the Church at Edinburgh, occasioned by the conduct of the author 
now before us. He had been in the habit of holding devotional meet- 
ings at which the Prayer Book was not employed; in a way and amid 
circumstances which seemed to his excellent diocesan contrary to one 
of the Scottish Canons. Consequently Bishop Terrot proceeded to 
admonish him in the prescribed way, which left him quite at liberty 
to bring the case before higher authority, if he still thought himself in 
the right. This, however, he declined doing; and, not content with 
throwing up his cure, has yielded to the Tempter, and consented to 
become pastor of a separate congregation, dvev rov éxtoxorov. 

Whether the Bishop or Mr. Drummond was in the right in his view 
of the Canon, is a question on which we need not enter: for even sup- 
posing the latter to have been so, his subsequent conduct cannot 
thereby be justified. He, however, takes it upon him to say, that God 
had “owned and testified to” the extempore prayers from which the 
Bishop wished to restrain him ; and that in consequence he could not, in 
deference to any subordinate authority, abandon them. Now, granting 
for a moment that Mr. Drummond is entitled to use such bold language 
as this, surely the blessing may have rested on united hearts and united 
prayers, without reference to such a point as the authorship of those 
prayers, and the time and date of their composition. Nothing, we 
think, indicates less spirituality,—nothing can well be more carnal 
than a hankering after extemporary prayer; which, as far as we can 
judge, resolves itself into two elements—a hankering after the grati- 
fication of believing that the prayers used are the composition of him 
who is their mouthpiece, and a hankering after variety—the matter of 
prayer remaining in all essentials the same. What is this but to say 
that we are more taken up with the words than the thoughts? Of all 
hideous and disgusting expressions, those which denote admiration for 
a man’s prayers—“ Did you ever hear anything so striking as 
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Mr. ’s prayer this evening?” and the like,—are, in our minds, 
the most hideous and disgusting. 

But how can Mr. Drummond venture to talk at all as he does about 
God owning and testifying to ministrations of man’s devising? We 
know that God has promised to bless his own ordinances; and we 
know too, that in the development of those ordinances, and their ad- 
ministration, as well as of the pastoral office in general, there must 
always be more or less of human origin; but on which, if pious, reve- 
rent and scriptural, a blessing may be humbly hoped for. But to talk 
in Mr. Drummond’s strain seems to us in direct disobedience to the 
Apostle’s command —St. Paul’s very subject at the time being ministerial 
exertions and ministerial success—* Judge nothing before the time, 
until the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the hearts: and then 
shall every man have praise of God.” 

However, all discussion on this subject is now superfluous. Since 
the commencement of his schism a new and sudden light has dawned 
upon Mr. Drummond. He never knew till the other day the doc- 
trines and principles of the Church in which he was officiating! A 
fact known to every clergyman in England who takes the slightest 
interest in the Scottish Episcopal Church, is new to him, for ten years 
a minister of that Church! She does hold the doctrine of the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice, which Mr. Drummond tells us is contrary to Scripture, 
and therefore he is conscientiously bound to abstain from her com- 
munion. He also says that on this point she is vitally opposed to the 
Church of England, which protests against such doctrine. Will Mr. 
Drummond have the goodness to tell us where? His other allegation, 
that the Episcopal Church of Scotland holds Transubstantiation is too 
silly for notice. The words on which he fastens may indeed strike 
those who have no theological information .as implying that doctrine ; 
but no competent divine will for a moment suppose that it follows from 
them ; the known sentiments of the high liturgic school in Scotland to 
whom those words were most congenial,—such as Rattray, Jolly, and 
Skinner,—are sufficient to show that they mean nothing of the sort, 
even if the adoption by them and the rest of their Church of the 
Thirty-nine Articles did not necessarily impose on the Liturgy a 
primitive and orthodox construction. 

With regard to the Eucharistic Sacrifice, we beg to remind our 
readers that the present case is Mr. Drummond, late presbyter of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, and now about to become presbyter in no 
Church at all, versus Andrewes, Mede, Taylor, Bull, Horsley, and 
many other of our standard divines; among whom we scruple not to 
place Waterland, who, though differing from Mede and those who fol- 
lowed him on this subject, held the doctrine, and would never have 
objected to the Scottish Liturgy: that Liturgy which afterwards a 
Horne and a Horsley é¢ould approve and admire. 

In Mr. Drummond’s answer to the charge of schism, we find a great 
array of texts cited so as at least to establish the fact that he knows 
how to write the Greek words cy:fw and cyiopa, but for what 
other purpose it is not easy to discover. 

His argument, at page 9, is as melancholy a piece of Erastianism as 
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we have lately been doomed to read. ‘ Neither the Scottish,” he tells 
us, “nor the English Episcopal Church, haev the least jurisdiction in 
the territory of Scotland:” a proposition which we beg leave to 
correct as follows. Whereas the English Church has no other juris- 
diction in Scotland than what belongs to her prelates as peers—the 
Scottish Episcopal Church has neither that nor any other by law : but 
in the eyes of those who believe that Christ’s holy Church can neither 
be created nor destroyed by the breath of Cesar, and that through the 
Apostolical succession there are a Divine fountain of power and an 
Heavenly Kingdom amid the powers and the kingdoms of this earth, 
the latter has in Scotland a spiritual, where the secular law has taken 
away from her all temporal, authority. 

We must now finally say a few words on Mr. Drummond’s state- 
ments regarding his own position, and that of his future schismatic 
congregation. The Church of England claims no authority in Scot- 
land, and owns that of the Episcopal Church there. The former has 
lately, by legislative enactment, procured by her highest prelate, drawn 
the cords of union closer between herself and the latter. Under such 
circumstances, the question naturally arises, on what footing does Mr. 
Drummond place himself in regard to the Church of England, by an 
act so opposed to all her principles as resistance to an orthodox 
diocesan ? He must well know that the case of presbyters on the 
continent to which he appeals will not stand him in any stead. He 
tells us, however, that “two of her” (the Church of England’s) “ most 
eminent ecclesiastical authorities” have pronounced that he will incur 
no disability in England by the act he meditates. He does not 
vouchsafe to tell us who these are, and therefore the announcement 
must in the meantime go for nothing. But we will, for the benefit of 
our Scottish friends, give our impression of the case. Mr. Drummond 
probably does not mean to go to England, except to take a living. 
On supposition of his new schismatical conventicle paying him, he will 
have small inducement to quit it for a curacy in the south. Now in 
the case of a clerk presented to a living, the bishop’s hands are noto- 
riously much fettered by law; nor are we able to say what would 
be the result of an action of Quare impedit brought by Mr. Drum- 
mond against a bishop who should refuse to institute him on the 
ground of schism committed by him in Scotland. But should the new 
schismatic speculation be unprosperous, and Mr. Drummond come to 
England in search of a curacy, he will be under serious difficulties 
indeed. Every bishop will be at full liberty to refuse him licence ; and 
he can hardly doubt, after the recent exhibitions of feeling towards the 
Scottish Episcopal Church made by our leading prelates, and the recent 
legislative enactments they have procured, that nearly every one of 
them will. If there be any one who has assured him otherwise, it 
would be but fair in that one to permit his name to go forth to the world. 

As to his congregation, how are their younger members to be con- 
firmed? Mr. Drummond modestly assures the public that he does 
not intend to take that office on himself! But he does “ not hesitate 
to express a confident hope, that, at least, once in three or four years, 
the aid of a bishop of the Church of England, or of the American 
Episcopal Church, will be obtained for this purpose.” Till Mr. 
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Drummond favours us with the names of bishops in either Church 
whose aid may be counted on by him or his flock for such a purpose, 
he must excuse our denominating the sentence we have quoted, a 
piece of insolent swaggering, and leaving our readers to be disgusted 
with it accordingly. 

We recommend the second pamphlet at the head of this notice to 
attentive perusal. By whomsoever written, one thing is clear, that it 
is by a competent judge. The whole transaction does not tend to 
raise our opinion of Mr. Drummond’s personal character. In order to 
regard him as an earnest though mistaken man, we must at least see 
candid dealing, of which we find none in him. 


A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of St. David's. By Connor 
Lorp Bisnor or St. Davin’s. Delivered at his Primary Visi- 
tation, §c. London: Rivingtons. 1842. 


To say that the Church owes an unspeakable debt of gratitude to the 
Bishop of St. David’s for his Charge is what we will not say: for such 
language implies a very inadequate conception of the sanctity of a 
bishop’s office, and a very imperfect feeling of the true value of these 
‘* godly admonitions.” And we refrain from so saying, even though 
there are considerations, which, had his Lordship been only an 
ordinary clergyman, would have made his testimony, as it is for other 
reasons, the most valuable ancillary service to catholic truth which has 
yet appeared. For when education, previous pursuits, publications, 
and the expectation of all men, seem to have settled with the greatest 
certainty which way a writer’s judgment upon any particular point must 
be given; then when it happens that every one of these certain evi- 
dences is most completely disappointed, and the author decides in the 
very contrary direction, of course the entire unexpectedness makes 
his aid the more valuable. This is eminently so with the Bishop 
of St. David’s. 

Without venturing to draw distinctions, without assuming to our- 
selves the invidious office of criticising bishops, we say it without 
hesitation, that the Bishop of St. David’s Charge is immeasurably 
superior to everything that has appeared in any quarter in the way of 
judgment on the present state of things. If there were one individual 
in the whole Church who was supposed by every sympathy to stand, if 
not at the farthest remove, yet certainly at the most independent isola- 
tion, from the Oxford writers, common consent would have named the 
Bishop of St. David’s: and now we find the most favourable judgment 
which has yet appeared passed on these writings by the very prelate 
whose witness, because the most unexpected, is therefore the most valu- 
able. At length complete justice has been done to the “Tracts for 
the Times.” Their motives have been fairly estimated ; and, while 
the most discriminating and searching criticism has been applied by 
the Bishop of St. David’s to their details, in by far the majority of 
instances the principles of these writings are stamped with his ap- 
proval. Sufficient, though most temperate, indications of the estimate 
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which all good men must form of the treatment to which these writers 
have been exposed by reckless, we had almost said unprincipled, 
adversaries, are to be gathered from the Charge. All schools within 
the Church meet the most candid and Christian estimate: his Lordship 
speaks as a Christian bishop should, haply as a Christian bishop alone 
can, speak; every page is alive with the very highest principles— 
enounced with the calm dignity of unprejudiced truth. Bishop 
Thirlwall congratulates his clergy on living secluded for the most part 
from the daily strife of the present controversy: certainly we may 
believe that his Lordship has drank deeply of the soothing spirit of 
seclusion: his Charge comes as a voice from another and a better 
world, away from the rancour and turbulence of cities :— 
Largior hic campos ether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo. 

And if Christian charity, the largest and most loving; if learning, 
zeal, discrimination, and industry, can, with God’s blessing, reclaim 
the schismatical population of Wales, we may draw the happiest 
auguries from the episcopate of the present Bishop of St. David’s. 
If such be the “ first-ripe fruit,” what shall “the gathering of the 
summer-fruits, the grape-gleanings of the vintage” be? We say it 
with all respect, but we cannot help feeling God’s hand visibly out- 
stretched over our Church to save, when instruments, which cer- 
tainly were chosen for any other end than the spread of catholic truth 
and the furtherance of Church authority, are thus controlled and 
overruled to ends which are as consolatory and hopeful to us as they 
must be perplexing and disappointing to the enemies of the faith : 
“ Surely the wrath of man shall praise Thee !” 


Mormonism, a Heresy, contrary to Holy Scripture, condemned by 
the Witness of the Catholic Church, and repugnant to Common 
Sense. A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Hillsborough, 
on Sunday, 30th October, 1842. With an Appendix of LIllustra- 
tions and Proofs. By the Ven. W. B. Mant, M. A. Archdeacon 
of Donn. Belfast: Phillips. Liverpool: Grapel. 1843. 12mo. Pp. 47. 


Tus is a very excellent sermon, which, being printed in a cheap and 
available form, will be found very useful in places cursed, as we are 
afraid many are secretly, by the emissaries of this fearful apostasy. 
The appendix and notes are full of most valuable documentary illus- 
tration of the rise and progress of this terrible heresy. The arch- 
deacon of Down has had access to materials which we should have 
been glad to possess, when writing our account of Mormonism in our 
September number. 

We are indebted to the present publication for the opportunity of 
correcting an inadvertent error into which we have fallen: 

“Nor has the other of our Lord’s holy Sacraments escaped their profane imitation. 
A writer in the Christian Remembrancer for September observes, ‘1t seems worthy of 
remark, that, as it seems, they have nothing—God be praised that He has vindicated 
His holiest gift !—which, in the way of substitute or imitation, profanes the Holy 
Fucharist.’ But this is a mistake. Not only does their mock revelation, in the 
Book of Moroni, chapters iv. v., give very particular directions for the mode of 
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administering bread and wine, but the members of the sect ‘are required to meet 
together as often as circumstances will admit, and partake of bread and wine, in remem- 
brance of the broken body and shed blood of the Lord Jesus.’—Account of Remark- 
able Visions, p.28. It does not appear that they consider this, however, as anything 
more than a mere commemorative action, or that they attribute any sacamental efficacy 
or spiritual grace to it. But I am given to understand that they receive this mockery 
of the Lord’s Supper weekly ; thereby putting to shame the professors of a purer and 
sounder faith, who seldom or never receive the true Sacrament of Christ’s Body and 
Blood at all !’—Pp. 39, 40. 


We shall be glad to revert to this, though appalling, very im- 
portant subject, and especially to Archdeacon Mant’s publication, 
when we receive Mr. Caswall’s promised Historical Account of Mor- 
monism, which we will criticize even in its advertised title. Why 
should Mr. Caswall think of calling the execrable Joseph Smith “ The 
prophet of the nineteenth century”? Surely “the false prophet,— 
the impostor,—the apostate of the nineteenth century !” would have 
been more appropriate. 


Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England, from the Commence- 
ment of the last Century. By Mrs. E:woop, Authoress of “ An 
Overland Journey to India.” 2 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn. 
1843. 


In the preface to these volumes, Mrs. Elwood “ begs to deprecate the 
severity of criticism, by stating that they are intended only for such 
of her own sex, who, not feeling themselves equal to profound and 
abstract subjects, can derive amusement and information from what is 
professedly too light for the learned, and too simple for the studious.” 
The plea is honestly put; and we shall respect it: indeed, we think 
the writing quite adequate to the subjects treated of. A few words, 
however, may not be out of place touching the influence of these ladies 
in their generation. We say advisedly “in their generation ;” for, in 
looking through the catalogue of about thirty names, there appears to 
us but two or three, at most, whose productions are ever nowread. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague’s Letters may occasionally be referred to, as 
furnishing a picture both of England and Turkey in the eighteenth 
century ; and no one can mention Mrs. Hannah More without respect ; 
but it is probable that her fame as a writer will only survive in a very 
few tracts, as the “ Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,” and some others in 
that series. Miss Austen’s Tales and Mrs. Hemans’ Poems we pro- 
nounce to be still read. But of the rest what shall we say? Many, 
doubtless, were respectable and exemplary in character; as Miss E. 
Smith, Mrs. Trimmer, Mrs. H. Bowdler, Mrs. King, author of “ Scrip- 
ture Female Characters,” (a name omitted by Mrs. Elwood ;) but in 
ability we cannot certainly rank them very highly. The mass of 
“literary ladies” of this date may be ranged under two classes; the 
one possessing principles directly unsound and defective, as the Aiken 
family, Miss Taylor, Miss Wolstonecroft, Miss Edgeworth, (a name 
also omitted in these volumes,) the other, a gossipping, unfeminine 
race, more “literary” than literate. Of these were Mrs. Piozzi, 
Madame D’Arblay, Mrs. Montague, and the clique which ruled supreme 
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at the close of the last century in the salons of London and Bath, and 
corresponded with Porteus and divines of his school. 

The influence of Mrs. Hannah More and her female coadjutors in 
their day is among the most striking of literary and theological phe- 
nomena. It would seem as though the whole bench of bishops had 
delegated their power to them. The present generation, however, 
requires some more solid stuff; and, with all its faults, will not tolerate 
the decent proprieties of Mis. Chapone, and the meagre theology of 
Miss Talbot and Mrs. H. More. It is not in the nature of things that 
lives of persons of this kind should possess much interest; nor is it 
likely that one who volunteers to be their biographer should have any 
very decided views of her own. 





The Certainty of the Origin of Evil in the World, and the probable 
Pre-existence of Mankind in the Fallen Angels, cast out of Heaven 
into the Earth, before the Creation of the Sia Days recorded in 
Genesis. Deduced from the Revelations of Holy Scripture, from 
Sacred and Profane History, and from common Experience ; 
including a Retrospective and Prospective General View of the 
Christian Dispensation revealed to its Consummation. By A 
Layman. London: J. W. Parker. 1842. 8vo, Pp. 257. 


In holding this book up to the reprobation and contempt which it so 
richly merits, we are not actuated, we must confess, by any fears that 
the author will make converts to his views. We do not expect to see a 
sect of “ Diabolo-angelicans” rise up, even in these “latter days.” 
Heresy—at least successful heresy—usually appeals to some evil pre- 
disposition of the human mind: but men, we conceive, will not like 
to be told that they are “children of the devil,” even although it may 
be a convenient excuse for doing the devil’s work. Indeed we much 
doubt if any one will ever read beyond the title-page of this work. It 
may be convenient, therefore, perhaps, that we should give some ac- 
count of the wonderful discovery which it makes known. It appears, 
then, that the “ Layman” commenced his speculations “about the 
beginning of 1841:” [query ? was it on the Ist of April ?]—no one 
assisted him; but, by his own unaided genius, he excogitated the theory 
that man has some material link of connexion with the fallen angels, 
and is, in fact, identical with them. We repeat, that the merit of this 
discovery, with all its important consequences—physical, metaphysical, 
and moral—belongs indisputably to our anonymous “ Layman.” [We 
presume that he purposely withholds his name, lest this great truth 
should be mistaken for a mere party tenet]. Two other names, 
indeed, are partially connected with the ultimate evolving of the 
theory ; viz. “the learned Bishop Burnet” and “the early and much- 
esteemed Father, Origen ;” but, could they speak, we are sure they 
would yield the palm to our author. Indeed, no century but the nine- 
teenth could have produced it—a century in which a man can write 
without reading, and be an actual heretic without knowing it. A 
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‘censorship of the press” is an institution to which we should with 
difficulty reconcile ourselves: but really it would be worth some sacri- 
fice to be secure from such ignorant, irreverent, and senseless specu- 
lations as are these under review. 





Recollections of Siberia in 1840 and 1841. By Cuartes Hepert 
CottTrELL, Esq. London: J. W. Parker, 1842. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Pp. 410. 

A MAN who makes a journey of ten thousand miles, east of Moscow, 

and visits a country untravelled, he believes, by any living Englishman, is 

not to be confounded with the every-day tourist. Mr. Cottrell’s is a book 
of real information ; and is written in a plain unaffected style, that will 
commend it to the acceptance of many readers. One only offence 
against good taste and propriety have we noticed in it ; viz., the use 
of the opprobrious and unmeaning epithet of “ Puseyite,” though it 
should be added, the Author introduces the words with the view of 
explaining the tenets of a harmless and conscientious body of men— 
the “ Roskolniks” of the Russian Church. It is a pleasure always to 
have one’s unfavourable impressions corrected; and we are glad 
to find Mr. Cottrell characterizing the conduct of the Russian 

Government, with respect to its system of transportation, as mild and 

considerate. Hardly, indeed, will the opinion make its way against 

Madame Cottin’s well known tale of “the Exile,” which serves to 

form the belief of every young person that is able to read. Our author 

also notices freely the errors of Captain Jesse—whose judgment, we 
ourselves ventured to surmise, in reviewing his travels, was not much 
to be relied on. 

The acquaintance of the generality of persons with Siberia, is so 
very limited, that a sketch borrowed from the present volume may, 
perhaps, be useful in awakening the interest of the reader in this terra 
incognita. 

“Siberia is perhaps the least known, though the largest, inhabited country, in the 
world, under one sceptre, of which the inhabitants speak, for the most part, the 
same language, and profess the same religion. To consolidate and keep together so 
vast an empire as that which owns allegiance to the Emperor Nicholas, nothing 
contributes so much as a similarity of language and religion. The Emperor appears 
fully impressed with this truth, and might almost have been thought to have adopted 
that policy from a remark of Gibbon, in speaking of the ancient Romans. ‘So 
sensible,’ says he, ‘were the Romans of the influence of language over national 
manners, that it was their most serious care to extend with the progress of their arms 
the ‘use of the Latin tongue.’ From Petersburg to Kamtschatka, a distance of more 
than thirteen thousand versts, there is no perceptible difference in the language. The 
Russian, an old Schlavonic dialect, has less patois than any living language ; the only 
difference is a slight provincial pronunciation of some words peculiar to the Siberians. 
But the tie of a common religion is still stronger than that of a common language, 
and far more binding now than to the Romans of old, whose polytheism admitted 
any form of worship so long as the number of divinities was only increased, and 
no attempt was made to derogate from the attributes of those already existing. 

‘* Siberia has been supposed to derive its name from Sibir, a Tatar fortress on 
the Istyoth, not far from Tobolsk. ‘This, however, is not the case, as this fortress 
was called by the Tatars, Isker, and the southern part of the province had been 
called Siberia by the Russians before they knew of the existence of this fortress. The 
word Siberi, signifies all over Asia, the east, sunrise, daylight. 
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“Siberia lies between 45° 30’ and 77° 40’ north latitude, and 60° and 196, east 
longitude. Jts surface covers an extent of more than five million square miles, but 
neither this nor its extreme length can be accurately defined, as the Russian frontier 
is continually being extended farther into the Steppes of the Kirghis and to a much 
greater distance, than we have any idea of in Europe.” 


For the rest we must refer to Mr. Cottrell’s volume, of which, we 
think, no one who makes the experiment will regret the purchase. 
It is accompanied by a useful map. 


It is not always safe to look very nicely into the morality of this class 
of publications; but we are of opinion that, upon the whole, those which 
come to us in an Eastern dress are the least objectionable. A ‘“ Buchtiaree 
Adventurer ” is Jess likely to have imitators than one who frequents the purlieus 
of St. James’ Street; while a picture of Eastern manners, when faithfully 
drawn, as in the present instance, cannot but be instructive. 


We can recommend “ The Jewess” (Murray), by the author of the “ Let- 
ters from the Baltic.” It is not of the class of “ Didactic Fiction ;” nor yet 
has it anything of the Novel character about it. Indeed, we imagine that it is 
not “fiction” at all: and it is this truthfulness which is its best reeommen- 
dation in our eyes. 


Whatever little good there may be in “ Steill’s Pictorial Spelling Book ” 
appears to have been borrowed from the one lately published by Mr. Turner. 
As to the general question of “illustrating” such works, we should probably 
differ in opinion from Mr. Steill; but the pictures, in the present instance, are 
of that vulgar and offensive kind, as to render the book eminently unsuited for 
the use of children. 


“ The Castles and Abbeys of England ” (Tilt and Bogue) is a beautiful work, 
and really deserving of encouragement. The editor (Dr. Beattie) appears to be 
a person of considerable antiquarian research—and what is better, of correct 
sentiments. 


Mr. James Baillie Fraser has just favoured the public with another Oriental 
Novel, called ‘* Allee Nemroo.” 


The “ Memoirs of the Queens of France,” the authoress informs us, cost her 
“much labour.” We question if the labour would not have been better bestowed 
upon selected lives. There is really little to interest us in such names as 
Basine, Marconéve, Audovére, &c. &c. This, however, is the only fault we 
have to find with the volumes. 


Of “ Ancient Hymns for Children” (Burns), it is enough to say, that they 
are “taken from the Hymns translated from the Parisian Breviary, by the 
author of the Cathedral.” We think the volume very beautiful, though te 
question how far all its metres are fit for the ear of a child. On this subject 
we gave an opinion in April last. 


We also recommend “The Christian’s Sunday Companion, &c.” by Mrs. 
J. A. Sargant, (Smith, Elder, & Co.) The book consists of reflections in prose 
and verse, on the services for each Sunday in the year. Its design being so 
comprehensive, we think it might have been stretched just a little, so as to 
admit the holidays. The prose will be found in families a suitable companion 
to Jolly’s well-known ofl g and much of the verse is very pleasing. The 
hymns are some of them in our judgment too long; and the English is not 
sufficiently pure—an unpardonable fault in a work designed for the young. 
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We have not had time to give an “ Outline of the Laws of Thought” 
(Pickering) the attention which it seems to us to deserve. The author is not 
one of those who has thought that logic is mastered as soon as the reader has 
gone through Aldrich or Whately: he is well aware how little of the vigorous 
thought and scientific process which ought to be applied to it, has in fact been 
so applied in England ; and whatever opinion a further acquaintance with his 
book, which we hope soon to enjoy, may lead us to form of it, the praise of 
having made a good attempt must in any event be his. 


‘“‘ A Father’s Letters to his Son on the Apostolic Rite of Confirmation, &c.” 
by J. Endell Tyler, B. D. (Rivingtons) pe A be safely recommended, and will 
be found a useful manual in families and schools. 


The first number of a most useful work, “ Specimens of Ancient Church 
Plate, Sepulchral Crosses,” &c. Part I. 4to, (Parker, Oxford; Stevenson, 
Cambridge; Rivingtons, Burns, London,) the prospectus of which will be 
found in another part of the present number, has appeared. ‘The design and 
execution are alike admirable; and we trust that from it some improvement 
may be expected in the shape of our sacred vessels. The ignorance of modern 
goldsmiths is extreme on this head: the hemisphere is the true shape for the 
upper part of the chalice. We wish however that the drawing had been more 
accurate. For instance, it is impossible to make out, from the awkward per- 
spective into which it is thrown, how many semicircular projections there are 
round the base of the chalice. If it be intended that our artists should copy 
these ancient examples, this is very important. 


We feel sure that our readers will agree with us in being much pleased with 
““ Herbert Tresham, a Tale of the Great Rebellion,” by the Rev. i . M. Neale, 
B.A. (Rivingtons.) The story is well put together, the incidents told with 
great power, and the principles sound and hearty. We rejoice to see the 
shameful apathy towards the memory of the holy martyr Laud, or the still 
more shameful timidity in vindicating that memory, both of which prevailed 
so extensively some time back, fast disappearing. 


We ought sooner to have noticed “ Family Prayers, being a complete 
course for Eight Weeks,” &c., by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, (Seeley and Burn- 
side.) We can see ata glance that the style of these prayers is not that to which 
we are accustomed ; but we are willing to admit that, as regards private and 
family prayer, it may in the present state of the Church be desirable to have a 
variety of forms and styles, so differently are different people brought up. We 
are glad to find Mr. Bickersteth recognising the Saints’ Days as worthy of 
notice in family devotions. 

We call attention to ‘* The Churchman’s Calendar for 1843,” &c. (Burns.) 
It is very prettily got up, and as to its other merits, it is enough to name 
Mr. Paget as the compiler. The extracts are all from approved writers of our 
Church. 


“ The Key of Faith,” is the title of an exposition of the Creed, translated 
from the Latin of the Rev. John Ellis, D.D., by H. Handley, (Hamilton and 
Adams.) Dr. Ellis seems to have been on the whole a true Churchman, and 
we wish Mr. Handley had told us who he was. 


“ Synchronistical Annals,” &c. (Parker, Oxford; Stevenson, Cambridge ; 
Burns, London,) is a tabular view of the Kings of Israel and Judah, and the 
neighbouring sovereigns, according as they were contemporary with each other. 
The Prophets are also included in the plan. The book seems to have been got 
up with care, and will, we doubt not, be found very useful in schools. 


We beg to direct the attention of our readers to a prospectus which accom- 
panies the present number, announcing the appearance of the “ English 
Journal of Education ;” a magazine specially designed as a medium of corre- 
spondence among parochial clergymen, and all promoters of sound education ; 
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parents, sponsors, schoolmasters, Sunday-school teachers, &c. It is in some 
respects a continuation of the “‘ Educational Magazine,” but on a more popular 
plan, and at a more accessible price. We need only add farther, that the 
responsible editor is the Rev. George Moody, of Gilstone. 


We have to announce the publication of the 3d and concluding volume of 
Captain Marryat’s ‘‘ Masterman Ready.” It fully sustains the character we 
have given of its predecessors; but we will not spoil the enjoyment of our 
juvenile readers by telling them how the story winds up. 


Mr. Paget's “‘ Warden of Berkingholt” has this moment reached us. We 
hope next month to give our readers a detailed account of it. 


Two Sermons by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, (Rivingtons,) must command 
attention from the office, attainments, and character of their Right Reverend 
author. 

From them we must descend to a sermon entitled “ Characteristics of 
Puseyism,” preached by a dissenting teacher of the name of Bevis, at Hoxton, 
(Snow.) It appears that “ the peculiar circumstances of the locality” justify 
its publication. Poor Hoxton! We are afraid we cannot muster sufficient 
pity for its condition; in fact, we are more inclined to compassionate the place 
as having been partially under Mr. Bevis’ tender mercies than for any other 
reason. Our readers will not wonder when we tell them that the sermon is 
arrogant and shallow; but they are perhaps unprepared to hear that it contains 
jokes, one of them having Holy Baptism for its subject, and the other being 
a facetious application of Scripture. We hardly thought that dissenting 
ministers near London and their admiring auditors were quite equal to this. 


A very curious sermon has come before us: “ Whitefield’s Farewell Paro- 
chial Sermon, preached at Stonehouse, Ascension-day,1737,” (London, Simpkin:) 
it is published from the MS. for the first time: and what is remarkable, it is 
sound, sober, and catholic throughout. We quite agree with the editor, that 
“ it will appear from a a of this sermon with those afterwards pub- 
lished by this zealous preacher, that there is a peculiar blessing and unction 
from the Holy Spirit which accompanies zeal, when fostered beneath the dis- 
cipline of our truly apostolical Church ; which, on the other hand, has a tendency 
to wildness and eccentricities, when separated from the influence of a system, 
where the Apostle’s rule is faithfully observed,” p. ii. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





[ The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed in this department. } 





TITHES AND OFFERINGS DUE TO THE CHURCH AND THE 
POOR, AS AN ESSENTIAL PART OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 
WE will begin the new year with a new title, and with the insertion of 
a new publication, from the new world—in the hopes that we may 
soften down the prejudices of the editor of the “ British Critic” 
against our endeavours to re-introduce the practical adoption of an 
old principle. Addison says, that authors are to take their prece- 
dence according to the size of their publications ; and accordingly, 
that the writer of a folio is to occupy the first place, and the writer of 
a quarto the second, and so on through the several gradations. The 
moralist seems to have forgotten the old adage, péya (x3Aloy péya kaxov. 
But whatever may be thought of literary precedence in other matters, 
a monthly reviewer must give place to a quarterly reviewer, inasmuch 

NO, XXV.—N. Ss. BB 
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as he would seem to have less opportunity of acting upon the spirit of 
the rule nonum prematur in annum. 

The author of these papers does not undertake any regular discus- 
tion of his subject, he only proposes to himself to call attention to it, 
to throw out stray hints from time to time; and therefore he must be 
content to occupy a place where the ignoble vulgar, the common fry 
of scribblers, may be stationed. Yet he must express his astonish- 
ment, not that the “ British Critic” should admire the inhabitants of 
La Vendée * for showing affection to their Church by the payment 
of tithes, but that he should consider that those are embarking in a 
visionary crusade, who would introduce a similar feeling among 
Englishmen of the present day, by calling attention to the Church of 
the Fathers, to our Standard Divines, and to our Ancient Laws. 
The subject is beset with difficulties :—reading, thinking, writing, and 
talking upon it have their respective uses ; but there are three things 
chiefly required to bring to Fight the forgotten principle ;—the first 
of these is THE OFFERTORY—the second is THE OFFERTORY—and the 
third of them is THE OFFERTORY ;—and there are three things re- 
quired to bring the offertory into practical operation,—the first of these 
is PERSEVERANCE—the second is PERSEVERANCE—and the third is 
PERSEVERANCE. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, I will conclude this paper 
with an account of what is being done under the auspices of Bishop 
Doane in New Jersey—what was done in Old London—and what we 
hope again will be done in New London, under episcopal sanction. 
A view from the summit of St. Paul’s Cathedral will show what was 
done by the “‘ visionary crusaders” of former times. A view from 
the Brighton Railway will furnish anything but a pleasing contrast; 


it may tell us, however, the miserable effects of our having neglected 
to inculcate the positive duty of paying tithes as incumbent on all who 
would claim the blessings of communion with the Church. 


A PASTORAL LETTER TO THE CLERGY AND LAITY OF THE DIOCESE OF NEW 
JERSEY, IN BEHALF OF SYSTEMATIC CHARITY. 
“ Dearly beloved brethren, 

‘You will bear me witness, that, from the time that the Holy Ghost 
made me your overseer, I have not ceased to ‘stir up your pure minds, by way 
of remembrance,’ as to the Christian privilege of contributing of your substance 
for the extension of tne Gosret 1n THE Cuurcu. Nor can I withhold the 
acknowledgment of your prompt response to my appeals. At the Convention 
of the diocese, in 1833, the first in which I participated with you in our great 
trust for ‘the common salvation,’ the amount of contributions reported for 
Missionary purposes, within the diocese, was less than one hundred and thirty 
dollars (128.37). By the adoption of the plan of Systematic Charity, then 
recommended in the Episcopal Address, and known as the OrrEeRinGs OF THE 
Cuurcn, the aggregate receipts of eight years, to the 27th day of May last, 
have been $11,714.77:+ being an annual average of $1464.34; (or more 
than eleven times the revenue of the year last preceding ;) while ‘the Offer- 
ings,’ in one instance, have risen, in a single year, (1837,) as high as $1814.45. 
According to these indications of Christian zeal and love, has been the growth 


* See the 64th Number, Article 1. 

+ Of this sum $2860.72, or very nearly one-fourth, came from’ the single parish of 
St. Mary’s, Burlington; for no other reason, that I know of, but that the plan has 
been strictly and steadily carried out. 
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of the diocese. In 1833, there were 14 presbyters and deacons in the 
diocese ; in 1834, twenty-four; in 1835, twenty-nine; in 1836, thirty-three ; 
in 1838, thirty-nine; in 1841, forty-two: being, in eight years, a threefold 
increase. Within the same period, twelve have been added to the number of 
our organized parishes; and ten, that were ‘as good as dead,’ have been 
revived, and flourish. Seventeen have been added to the Churches of the 
diocese, and one is in progress; while, of the old Churches, five have been 
greatly enlarged, and five others been essentially improved and beantified. 
Finally, a larger number of Communicants is now reported from eight parishes, 
than from the whole diocese in 1833. Such has been the result of God’s 
blessing on the means of his own appointment, within the portion of his vine- 
yard where our lotis cast. 

‘As the Church has become better known, in her pure doctrines, well ordered 
ministry, and spiritual worship, the demand for them has been increased. An 
annual Visitation is never made at which new and important points for Mis- 
sionary stations are not presented. The lowest estimate of our immediate 
duty, in this matter, is the appointment of at least one Missionary, to labour 
in every county of the State. This will require an addition of nearly twenty 
to our Clergy. These can be had, if, for a time, the means of their support 
shall be supplied. In three or five years, as many parishes, contributing, of 
their ability, to carry on the great and gracious ak, will be, if God shall 
bless us, as he has, the sure result. The truth is, beloved brethren, we are now 
at the point which I have long foreseen.* The utmost has been done that the 
exertion, hitherto enlisted in the cause, could possibly accomplish. Without 
new efforts, and new means, we can advance no more: and in this, as in every 
good work, not to advance is to go backward. I ask you, as Churchmen of 
New Jersey, if this shall be? See how the Lord hath helped us, hitherto! 
See how the seed, which we have sown, has sprung up, and increased, and 
borne its golden sheaves! Say, then, if we shall now sit down, and fold our 
hands, and send no reapers to take in the blessed harvest! It is for you to say. 
I am your servant only, for the Saviour’s sake. I can but plow, and sow, and 
till, as you shall give the means. When all is done, your prayers must be 
poured out with mine, from fervent hearts, to Him who gives the increase. 

“ But, I have not yet done all my duty. We are to look, not on our own 
things only, ‘ but on the things of others also.’ As Churchmen of New Jersey, 
we are members of that ‘ One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ which 
Jesus Christ has put in trust with the whole world, ‘to preach the Gospel’ in it 
‘to every creature.’ ‘The field is theworld.’ And though our most immediate 
responsibility is for that, which, as one household of the faith, we personally 
occupy ; we are joint partners, with the whole family that name the name of 
Christ, as in its privileges, so in its responsibilities. At a period, unexampled 
since the time of the Apostles, in opportunities for the Church; at a period, 
when not only the distant portions of our great commonwealth, but most of the 
elder families of Christendom, decayed and feeble, ask for light and consolation ; 
and all heathendom lies bound in chains, the captive of the Prince of darkness, 
are we doing our proportion to make up the great supply? Let me rather say, 
Are we reaching forward, panting and breathless, to ensure our share of that 
most precious privilege, to be the fellow-helpers of the King of Saints? Are 
we clear, Churchmen of New Jersey, of that reproach which is now cast upon 
our noble Missionary organization, that it fails of its high purpose, and deserves 
no farther confidence? Shall we not have much to answer for, in word, and 
deed, and good example, if the communion, of which we are members, cast 
away from itself, before the world and God, and prove itself unworthy of it, 
that noblest of all names, a Misstonary ant I am not willing, that, in 





* It will be seen that the rapid increase of the Clergy was in close proportion to 
the rapid increase of the Offerings. The maximum of both was in 1836-7. If the 
Offerings had gone on at the same rate, 1841 should have reached $1000. In that 
case, we might have reported fifty Clergymen, 
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the warfare of the Church against the world and sin, ‘the Jersey line’ should 
ever be a laggard. We oweit to our position, to our opportunities, to the unity 
and peace and prosperity with which God has blessed us, to make our proper 
station in ‘the fore front of the hottest battie.’ 


HOW SHALL IT BE DONE? 


“In the name and strength of God, by the living energy of faith, with the 
atient, constant, self-denying earnestness of love. ‘ According as a man hath, 
it is accepted of him.’ The rule of Christian charity and duty is, ‘every man, 
according to his several ability.’ You have seen the amount which has been 
contributed, as ‘ the Offerings of the Church ;’ and the results, which, under 
God’s blessing, have been accomplished by it. Not one of you, I boldly say, 
has ever been the poorer for his share of it; or felt the slightest inconvenience 
from his contribution. Meanwhile, the increase of the number of the parishes, 
and the increase of the parishes severally, have greatly added to the number of 
proper contributors to this treasury ofthe Lord. When the plan was laid before 
you, in 1836, the Scriptural warrant for it was given to you, in those words of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, ‘ Now concerning the collection for the saints, as 
I have given order to the Churches of Galatia, even sodoye. Upon the first day 
of the week let every one of you lay by him in store as God hath prospered 
him, that there be no gatherings whenIcome.’* The proposition was, that 
the sums, thus laid by ‘in store,’ should be brought to the Church, on the Sun- 
day of the administration of the Holy Communion, and placed on the Holy 
Table, with the alms and other oblations of the people. hat I have now to 
propose—and what I confidently believe, if faithfully carried out, will be blessed 
of God, to the full and constant supply of our Missionary Treasury—is, that, 
instead of monthly, or at rarer intervals, ‘tHe Orrerines or THE CauRcH’ 
BE MADE EVERY Lorp’s Day, in connexion with the Offertory, as appointed in 
the Communion Service. 

‘i, This was the primitive mode. 

“ii. This is the simplest and most direct address that can be made to the 
parishioners. 

“iii. This is the Church’s proper action, in her due organization, under the 
direction of her ministers, on the call of her divine Head. 

“ This plan combines many advantages. 

“1. Its smn is an advantage. The contribution can never be for- 
gotten. 

“2. Its constancy is an advantage. The supply from it will be perpetual and 
sure. There is nothing to be trusted like a habit. 

“3. Its simplicity is an advantage. It is intelligible by every one, and will 
commend itself even to little children. 

“4, Its moderation is an advantage. Returning frequently, it, of course, 
calls, at each time, for comparatively little. Thus, it meets the convenience of 
all. ‘If thou hast much, give plenteously ; if thou hast little, do thy diligence 
gladly to give of that little.’ 

“5, Its inexpensiveness is an advantage. It will cost nothing for agencies, 
and be encumbered with no officers. 

“6. Its sobriety is an advantage. It makes no exciting appeals; and creates 
no heat, to be followed by a more than corresponding coldness. It is the 
oozing of the water from the rock that fills the springs. It is the gentle 
dropping of the dew that clothes the vales with verdure. 

“ What are its disadvantages ? 

‘1, It is disagreeable to be asked so often to contribute.—As if the Lord's 
Prayer did not ask every day for ‘daily bread!’ 

“ 2. It is disagreeable to make the collection so frequently.— As if it were 
not better to be ‘a door-keeper in the house of the Lord, than to dwell in the 
tents of the ungodly! 





* 1 Corinthians xvi. 1, 2. 
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“3, It is disagreeable to connect the giving of money with the worship ot 
the Sanctuary.—As if there were any surer test of a heart given up to God! 
As if the Sanctuary itself could be built, or sustained, without money! As if 
the offerings, by God's own appointment, were not formerly brought to his own 
holy Temple! As if the silver and the gold were not all his! 

“4, It is disagreeable to be detained so long.—As if five minutes, occupied in 
hearing sentences from Holy Scripture, and in prayer, were to be esteemed a 
hardship, for a soul that looks to an eternity of worship! 

“ Brethren, dearly beloved in the Lord, I have but little more to say. I need 
say but little more. My office compels me to acquaint myself with the destitu- 
tion of the Saviour’s ‘sheep, that are scattered abroad in the midst of this 
naughty world.’ I have only you to look to, for the means by which they may 
be gathered to his fold, ‘ and saved through Christ for ever.’ If I seem impor- 
tunate to any of you, it is that you may secure that precious privilege, of which 
He hath said, ‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ You will pardon me 
this wrong. 

“A single word, as to the practical working of the plan, which I am very 
anxious should go into operation at the very beginning of the new year. 
I cannot give it more intelligibly, than by stating to you the course, which 
I design, if it please God, to pursue, in my own parish. 

“On every Sunday in the year, immediately after the Sermon, in the Morning 
Service, I shall read from the Chancel, the sentences of the Offertory; during 
which ‘ the Offerings of the Church’ will be collected, by the Wardens, or others. 
When they have been placed on the Lord's Table, I shall proceed with the 
prayer, ‘ For the whole State of Christ’s Church Militant ;’ after which, if there 
be no Communion, I shall dismiss the people, with the Blessing. 

“ The Weekly Offerings of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, will be appropri- 
ated as follows: 

“1, On the first Sunday in the month, to the relief of the poor of the parish. 

“2, On the second Sunday in the month, to the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Church, in charge of the Board of Missions. 

“ 3. On all other Sundays, to the Missions of the diocese. 

“i, When the Holy Communion is administered on a week day, the Offerings 
will be appropriated to the Missions of the diocese, unless otherwise 
notified to the congregation. 

“ ii. When a collection is deemed proper for any other than the objects specified 
above, special notice will be given, and the stated contribution for that 
day will give place to it. 

“iii, All Offerings for the General Missionary treasury, may be designated by 
a mark on the envelope, as for Domestic or Foreign purposes, or for any 
special object of either department ; and, where no such designation is 
made, the proceeds will be divided equally between the Domestic and 
Foreign Treasuries. 

“ iv, The Offerings of the diocese will always be at the disposition of the Bishop, 
with ‘the Trustees of the Offerings of the Church,’ appointed at each 
annual collection. 

“ Dear brethren, it is the season, throughout all Christendom, of the highest 
and peculiar joy. The Saviour, in whose coming we rejoice, became incarnate, 
that the world might ail be Curistenpom. What our ‘hand findeth to do,’ let 
us dogladly, that the chorus of the Angels may the sooner be made real; 
‘Glory be to God on high, and on earth peace, good will to men? Open your 
hearts, dear brethren, that God may send his Holy Ghost, and pour into all of 
them ‘that most excellent gift of charity, without which, whosoever liveth is 
counted dead,’ before Him. ‘The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen. 

‘“ Affectionately your Pastor and friend, 
Riverside, “ Ggorce W. Doanz, Bishop of New Jersey.” 


Eve of the Nativity, 1841. 
NO. XXV.—N.S. cc 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


—>— 


ORDINATIONS. 


By Br. or Exy, Nov. 27. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford —J. W. Distin, B.A. Pemb. 

Of Cambridge.—M. A. Atkinson, M.A., W. 
Crouch, and J. A. Frere, m.A., Trin. ; H. Good- 
win, B.A., Caius; J. Grote, m.a., Trin.; L. Hogg, 
B.A., Emman.; ; A. M. Hopper, B.A., and R. 
Hull, B.a., St. John’s; W. G. Humphry, m.a., 
Trin. ; Cc. Ward, B.A., Magd. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—E. Clayton, m.a., Ch. Ch. 

Of Cambridge.—F. L. Lloyd, B. A., F. Jackson, 
B.A., and J. A. Coombe, B.A., St. John’s ; H.L. 
Guillebaud, M.A., and J. Hemery, M.A., ‘Trin. ; 3 
J. R. Crowfoot, M.A., Caius ; E. fompson, B. A, 
and J. D. Ridout, s.a., Christ’s; T. C. Peake, 
m.A., Sidney; S. Churchill, B.a., Pemb. 


By Br. or WincHESTER, Dec. 11. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—C. P. Carey, B.A. Wad.; C. R. 
Hay, B.A. Mert. ; N. T. Travers, B.A. Line. ; 3 FP. 
C. Carey, B.A. Wore. ; G. E. Cole, B.a. St. Mary 
H.; A. N. C. Machlachlan, B.A. Exet. 

of Cambridge.—T. Vincent, B.a. St. John’s. 

Of Dublin.—J. C. F. Vincent, B.A. Trin. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—J. C. Ryle, s.a. Ch. Ch.; J. E. 
Janvrin, B.A. Oriel; H. E. Pellman, 8.a. Trin.; 
T. Coulthard, B.a. Queen’s. 

Of Cambridge.—W. Cooper, B.A. Pemb.; R. 
C. Hales, B.A. Magd.; G. E. Tate, B.a. St. 
John’s; E. T. Smith, B.a. St. John’s. 


By Be. or CueEster, Dec. 18. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—A. H. Ashworth, B.a., Oriel; 
C. R. Clifton, n.a., Merton; R. Fletcher, B.a., 
Brasen.; J. Groom, B.a., Wadh.; J. Prosser, 
B.A., St. Edmund’s Hall; J. H. Stephenson, 
B.A., Queen’s; W. T. Redfern, 8.a., Magd. H. 

Of Cambridge.—J. 8, Cranmer, B.p., St. 
John’s; J. Twisaday, B.A., St. John’s; C. B. 
Jeafferson, B.a., Pemb.; J. W. Markwell, B.a., 
Christ’s; J. P. Power, B.a., Queen’s; J. D. 
Raven, B.A., Magd.; J. B. Turner, 8.a., Caius; 
W. Shackleton, s.a., Cath.; D. Waller, 3.a., 
St. Peter's. 

Of Dublin.—T. Cowan, B.a., Trin.; J. Rich- 
ardson, B.A., Trin.; P. Reynolds, B.a., Trin. ; 
A. L. P. Snow, B.A., Trin. 

Of St. Bees.—J. Beilby ; G. Dowty; W. H. 
Jones; J. D. Lateward; G. Purcell. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—S. B. Arnott, m.a., St. John’s ; 
J. Fox, m.a., Queen’s; E. Pigot, 8.a.; Brasen./ 
Of Cambridge.—R. Cargill, Lu.B., Cath. ; J. F. 
Coates, B.a., Cath.; R. Edwards, B.a., St. 
Peter’s ; W. G. Goodchild, 8 a., Sid. Sus.; H. 

Holland, B.a., Queen’s. 

Of Dublin.—R. Butler, 8.a., Trin. ; T. Edgar, 
M.A., Trin. ; J. Hebden, m.a., Trin.; R. Hill, 
B.A., Trin. ; E. King, 8.A., Trin. ; B. Mashiter, 
B.A., Trin.; W. Norton, m.a., Trin. 


Of Durham.—A. Seyton, Lic., Univer. Coll. 

Of St. Bees.—J. Bonwell; ©. M. Christie ; 
J. M. Crockett; E. B. Squire ; R. Thompson; 
W. Wells. 


By Bp. or CuicuEsteEr, Dec. 18. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—S. Minton, m.a., Exet. 
— —J. M. Cripps, B.a., St. John’s ; 
D. Dawes, B.A., Trin.; J. H. Vidal, B.A., 
St. John’ ‘8. 
PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—W. H. Anderson, m.a., Univ. ; 
G. Braithwaite, s.a., Queen’s; T. D. Lamb, 
8.C.L., St. Mary hall; 'T. Lowe, m.aA., Oriel ; J 
White, B.a., Linc. 

Of Cambridge —G. F. Daniell, B.a., and J. P. 
Tomlinson, B.a., Magd. 

Of Dublin.—W. St. George Paterson, B.a. 

Literate. —W. Harris, by letter dimissory 
from the Bishop of Llandaff. 


By Br. or Duruam, Dec. 18. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—T. R. Green, B.A., Line.; W. H. 
Stokes, B.a. Wadh. 

Of Cambridge.—W. B. Young, B.a., Emm. ; 
F. H. Laing, B.a., Queen’s. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Cambridge.—J. P. Parry, m.a., St. John’s. 
Of Durham.—W. M. H. Church, and R. 
Maugham, licentiates in theology, Univ. Coll. 


By Br. or GLoucEsTER AND Bristot, Dec. 18. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—E. J. G. Hasluck, 8.a., Pemb. ; 
E. H. Ballard, 8.a., Wadh.; L. Carden, Univ. ; 
c. Cripps, B.A. , Maga. Hall; H.C. , Key, 3. .A., Ch. 
Ch.; BR. C. Pattenson, B.A., 3! ary hall; 
A. C. Rowley, 8.a., Wadh.; E. East, B.a. 
Magd.; J. H. Griffin, B.a., New Inn. 

Of Cambridge.—B. Webb. 8.A., Trin.; J. G, 
Young, 8.a., Trin. 

Of Lamp: eter.—D. Morgan, scholar of St. 
David's Coll.; T. Tudball, graduate, (/. d. Bath 
and Wells.) 

Literate.—R. N. D. Browne, (J. d. Liandaf..) 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—W. G. S. Addison, B.a., Magd. 
Hall; R. Champernoune,s.a., Ch.Ch.; T. ‘Derbay, 
B.A., Linc.; T. P. Little, B.a., Trin. ; R. A. 
Pritchard, B.A., Magd.; W. H. Roach, B.A., 
Pemb.; E. M. Macfarlane, B.A., Line. ; E. 
Macken, 8.a., Exet.; H. J. Marshall, B.A., 
Corp. Chr.; G. F. Master, B.A., Univ.; C.H.A. 
Napier, 8.A., Ch. Ch. 

Of Cambridge. —H. J. Bolland, 3.a, Trin. ; 
R. M. Hutchings, 3.a., Trin.; R. Inchbald, 
B.A., St. John’s; W. Je B.a., Trin.; J. 8. 
Money, 3.A., Emman.; F. Palmer, 8. a Trin. ; 
Chas. Phillips, BA., Trin. ; W. T. Preedy, St. 
John’s; J. C. Turnbull, B.A., Trin.; W. F. 





Intelligence. 


Neville, Magd.; H. P. Wright, B.a., St. Peter’s, 
(1. d. Bath and Wells.) 
Of Dublin.—J. C. Smith, 8.A., Trin. 
Literate-—Wm. Stephens. 


By Br. or HEREFORD, Dec. 18. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—C. Dunne, 8.a., Worc.; H. J. 
Torre, B.A. Univ.; R. Williams, B.a. Oriel. 

Of Cambridge.—H. Dew. 8.a., Jesus; H. G. 
Johnstone, B.a., Trin.; T. R. Maskew, B.A., 
Sid. Suss.; W.T.T. Postles; L. Price, (2. d. St. 
David's); T. Pugh, (2. d. St. David's); T. Wil- 
liams, (2. d. St. David's.) 

Of Lampeter.—T. H. Jones, St. David’s Coll., 
(1. d. Llandaff.) 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—A. H. Winnington Ingram, B.a., 
Ch. Ch.; J. Roe, 8.a., Worc.; W. Thorn, B.a., 
Univ. ; J. G. Watts, Balliol. 

Of Cambridge.—J. Bartlett, Queen’s. 

Of Lampeter.—J. Lewis, St. David’s, (i. @. 
Llandaff.) 


By Be. or HEREFORD, for the Br. or Licu- 
FIELD AND CoventTRY, Dec. 18. 


DEACONS, 


Of Oxford.—P. G. Bentley, B.a., Brasen.; 
R. W. Greaves, B.A., St. Edmund’s Hall; J. R. 
Quirk, St. Edmund’s Hall. 

Of Cambridge.—J. M. Pratt, B.a., St. John’s; 
J. Shelly, B.a., St. Peter’s. 

Of Dublin.—T. ime, B.A., Trin. 


PRIESTS. 


a Ozford. —H. E. Devey, 3.a., Pemb.; 
. C. Dowding, B.a., Exet.; T. S. Hewitt, 

oot Worc.; G. S. Harding, B.A., Brasen. ; 
Cc. z Sale, BLA., Line.; F. Cradock Twemlow, 
B.A., Oriel. 

of Cambridge.—R. Goldham, B.A., Corp. Chr.; 
H. Hutchins, 8.a., Trin. Hall; J. Manners, 
M.A., Corp. Chr.; W. E. Mouseley, m.a., Trin. ; 
E. Ollivant, m.a., Trin.; T. M. Pyke, B.a., 
Corp. Chr.; A. T. Paget, m.a., Caius; J. Spur- 
gin, B.A., Fell. of Clare ; J. Till, B.a., Queen’s. 

of Dublin. —W.G. Day, B.A., Trin. 


By Br. or Lincoun, Dee. 18. 
DEACONS. 


Of Ozford.—H. I. se 4 B.A. Worc. ; O. 
Smith, B.a. Oriel; T. J. M. Townsend, B.A. 
Line.; R. Wetherell, B.A. ae. “Edm. H. 

Of Cambridge.—R. A. F. Barrett, m.a. Fell. of 
King’s; T. L. Edwards, u1.s. Trin. ; J. H. 
Henderson, B. A Trin.; J. C. Middleton, m.a. 
Fell. of King’s; W. C. ‘Newcombe, B.A. Trin. 

Of Dublin.—A. H. Alcock, B.a. Trin. (i. d. 
Clogher.) 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—P. L. Drake, m.a. Magd.; J. N. 
Heard, m.a. St. Mary H.; A. T. G G. Manson, 
LL.B. Magd.; ; A. G. Newbold, B.a. Magd. H 

Of Cambridge.—G. Bryan, M.A. St. Peter's; 
R. Freeman, m.a. Christ’s; R. E. Harrisson, 
B.A. Christ’s; L. D. Kennedy, B.A. Christ’s ; 
J. E.8. Legh, m.a. Fell. of King’s; C. W. D. 
ve B.A. St. John’s; T. M. Nicholson, B.a. 


Literate-—W. Croome. 
By Br. or Lonpon, Dec. 18. 


DEACONS. 
Of Oxford.—H. A. Bowles, B.a. St. John’s; 
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A. Burder, 8.a. Magd. H.; H. Fyffe,s.c.t. New 
Inn H.; H. B. Burney, B.a. Oriel; W. Cobb, 
B A. Ch. Ch., and G. Masters, 8.a. Wore. (J. d. 
Canterbury.) 

Of Cambridge.—P. C. Moyow, m.a. Trin.; R. 
B. Tritton, 8.a. Trin.; ‘T. A. Anson, B.A. Jesus; 
J. Tegg, B.A. Pemb.; W. Kerry, B.a. St. John’s ; 
E. Worledge, B.a. Clare H.; F. Pocock, B.a. 
St. Peter’s; J. P. Beard, p.a. St. John’s; E. 
Over, B.A. St. Cath. H.; J. H. Read, St John’s; 
C. A. Halson, B.A. Pemb.; R. H. Kerby, B.A. 
St. John’s; T. Sheepshanks, Trin. ; . E. 
Light, p.a. St. John’s; J. H. H. Hallett, B.A. 
Caius; G. Bryan, s.a. Emm.; H. Park, s.a. 
Corp. Chris. 

Of the Church Missionary College, ge _— 
H. Baker, E. Reynolds, P. L. Sandberg, T. A. 
Lehmann, G. F. De la Fontaine. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—S. Clark, B.a. St. John’s; N. 
Woodward, Magd. H.; W. Tylden, 3.a. Ball. 
(4. d. Canterbury.) 

Of Cambridge.—J. Davies, B.A. St. John’s ; 
H. Porter, B.A. Pemb.; D. F. Nigers, m.a. 
Trin.; E. H. Hunter, B.a. Trin.; T. Boggis, 
B.A. Emm ; W. Wegson, B.A. St. John’s; W. 
R. Thackeray, 8.4. Pemb.; P. Hale, B.A. St. 
John’s; J. Hitchcock, B.a. Christ’s; G. M. 
Ged, B.A. St. John’s. 

Of King’s College, London.—W. Hayes. 


By Br. or Oxrorp, Dec. 18. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—H. Binney, B.a. Wore.; R. A. 
Coffin, B.A. Ch. Ch.; W. C. Lake, m.a. Ball. ; 
B. Jowett, B.A. Ball.; F. Hathaway, M.a. 
Worce.; T. B. Landon, m.a. Worc.; H. Tripp, 
m.A. Worc.; J. W. Mason, B.A. Jesus; F.S. 
Bowles, B.A. Mert.; J. Foster, s.c.u. St. Mary’s 

.; F. H. M. Blaydes, Ch. Ch.; J. Colling- 
wood, n.A. Pemb.; E. R. Dukes, B.A. Ch. Ch. ; 
H. Robinson, 8.4. St. Alb. H.; 8. H. Cooke, 
M.A. Ch. Ch.; W. Bowsfield, p.a. Linc.; J.C. 
Littlehales, s.c.t. New Coll.; W. Vansittart, 
B.A. Ch. Ch.; R. C. Puse, m.a. Ch. Ch.; W. 
Wetherell, s.c.t. New Coll.; S. Shadden, B.a. 
Pemb.; H. Hanmer, n.a. New Inn H.; C. Smith, 
M.A. Ch. Ch.; H.S. R. Matthews, m.a. Linc. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—P. C. Kidd, 8.a. Ch. Ch.; J. B. 
Fawkes, s.a. Ch. Ch.; A. W. Hadden, m.a. 
Trin. ; E. Kothouse, m.a. Mert.; T. H. New- 
man, M.A. Magd.; R. N. Buckmaster, B.A. Ch. 
Ch.; J. B. Hughes, m.a. Magd.; H. M. Ri- 
chards, B.a. Ch. Ch.; C. J. Collier, s.c.1. 
Magd. H.; S. B. Harper, s.a. Newlnn H.; T. 
Pearse, M.A Magd.; J. Hannah, B.A. Linc. ; 
H. Rendall, 8.a. Brasen.; J. M. ee B.A. 
New Coll.; J. Hemsted, p.a. Magd.; P. 
Walsh, 8.a. Worc.; W. Susseth, A. thew Call. 

Of Cambridge.—C. Wood, B.A. Clare H. 


By Br. oy Worcester, Dec. 18. 


DEACONS. 


Of Ozford.—H. Bittleston, 8.a. St. John’s; 
G. W. Spooner, B.a. Magd. H.; C. H. Sale, 
B.A. Brasen. 

Of Cambridge.—G. C. Hodgkinson, M.A. 
Trin.; J. Shelley, B.a. St. John’s. 

Of Dublin.—J. Valentine, 8.a. Trin. and R. 
B. Rogers, 8.4. Trin. (J. d. Clogher) ; J. Stone, 
B.A. Trin. and C. J. Hort, B.a. Trin. (1. d. 
Dublin.) 
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PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—C. T. Arnold, B.A. Pax H.; P. 
S. Ashworth, 8 A. St. Alb. H. ; G. H. Bunsen, 
B.A. Oriel; A. Clifton, B.A. hin ; J. R. Craw- 
ford, M.A. ‘Line. ; ; C. Dobben, s.a. Trin.; H.C. 
Foster, n.a. Magd. H.; T. C. B. Stretch, B.A. 
Worc.; J. H. Bromfield, B.A. St. Edm. H., J. 
G. D. La Touché, B.a. Trin., and W. J. Mulloy, 
o.A. Trin. (i. d. Dublin.) 

Of Cambridge.—G. Elton, s.c.u. Caius: A. 
Rawson, 8.A. Trin.; W. 8. Symonds, B.A. 
Christ’s; F. Taunton, B.a. St. John’s. 


By Asp. or York, Dec. 18. 
DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—S. M. Barkworth, B.A. Wore. ; 
R. F. Wright, b.a. St. John’s. 


Intelligence. 


Of Cambridye.—W. S. Dumergue, B.A. om 
Chris.; B. E. Metcalfe, s.a. Sid. Sus.; W. 
Twyne, B.A. Magd. 

Literate.—J. v. Heslop. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—G. Antrobus, B.A. Brasen. 

Oy Cambridge.—H. Deck, B.a. Corp. Chris. ; 
J. Robinson, 8.a. Jesus; W. Mitchell, B.a. 
Queen’s; B. Wake, B.A. St. John’s. 

Of Durham.—W. Sweeting, B.a. Univ. 

Of St. Bees.—H. F. Hugill. 

Of Lampeter.—S. Danbey, St. David's. 

Of Dublin. —F. Hayden, B.a. Trin. 


ORDINATION APPOINTED. 


Br. or Ripon, Jan. 18, | 


Bre. or Norwicn, Jan. 29. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. 


_— Sixhills & Ludford 
Ainslie, R me Magna, v 
Alderson, R. J. C. Kirton, r. 
Aldham, H Stoke Prior, <> . 
Gretton, v. ud- 
Argles, M. ........ dington, ¢ Py 
Arthy, J. ee aM => = 


County. 


} Lincoln 


Suffolk 
Worcester 


Norfolk 


Kent 
ovil. 


St. Andrew & St. 
Barlow, J. | Mary Bredman, 
Canterbury. 
Benson, C. ....... Lindridge, v 
Bromfield, H. .... Grandborough, v. 
Cartwright, aie B. South Stoke, zn. 
Colvile, F. L. .... Leek — Warwick 
Covey, C. ... Aldert Gloucester 
Croswell, R. H.. St. Peter’ , Stockport Cheshire 
Day, C. ...+00+00+0. Mucking, v Essex 
+ seseeee Hinckley, Vv 
Whitnash, nr. 
King’s Ripton, r 
Farrand, J. ....... Cumberworth, Rr. 
Irton & Drigg 
. Gonaldstone, Rr. 
seseeee Brockdish, v. Norfolk 
Grasett, H. J. {Edwin Leach & } Wore. & Her. 
Haste, G. C....... Barwick, v. Norfolk 
Haughton, W.... South Wootton. r. Norfolk 
Holme, ewe East Cowton, v. York 
Hume, C. .....0.. Eye, P.c. Northampt. 
Tones, Te ccoccecee wy -in-Arden, pc. Warwick 


Kemble, W. .. well dg field ~_ \ Essex 
La Mothe, J. H. Lezayre, Isle of Man 
Ludlow, A. R. {Campion “Green. }e: oucester 


Oliver, S. ....00000 Lambley, R. 
Piggott, J. D. .... Radstone, p.c. 
Platten, J.C. .... Flitcham, P.c. 
Smith, H. .. . Appledram, pP.c. 
Stoddart, J. 


Were, E. B. 


Kent 


Baker, T. T..... hae Stephen’s i 


Worcester 
Warwick 
Lincoln 


Setetates 
Warwick 


York 


Norfolk 
Sussex 


St. Martin, Stam- 


} Northampt. 


Huntingdon Ely 


Cumberland Chester 
Nottingham Lincoln 


Nottingham Lincoln 
Northampt. 


. Lowick & Islip, R. Northampt. 


Diocese. Patron. 


G. F. Heneage, Esq. . 
The Queen ......s00s0 
Dean & Chapter ...... 


Bp. of Peterboro’...... 
Mrs. Dashwood .. 


Lincoln 


Norwich 
Worcester 


Peterboro’ 


Norwich 


Canterbury 


Canterbury 


Hereford 
Worcester 
Lincoln 
Worcester 
G. & B. 
Chester 
London 
Peterboro’ 
Worcester 


Dean & Chapter ...... 


D. & C. of Worcester 
Trustees. 

Preb. of S. Grantham 
Lord Leigh 

Bp. of Glouc. &Bristol 
D. & C. of St. "Paul’s.. 
D. & C. of Westmins. 
Lord Leigh .......s0000+ 
Lord Chancellor... ... 
J. Beaumont, Esq. ... 
8. Irtin, Esq 


*224 
*658 
685 


York 


Norwich 
Hereford 
Norwich 
Norwich 
Ripon 
Peterboro’ 
Worcester 


London 


— Higginson, Esq.... 
D. Hoste, Esq. 
The Queen. .........+00 
St. John’s Hospital ... 

Bp. of Peterboro’ ...... 
Inhabitants .......0000 


W. Kemble, Esq. « ecco 
The Crown .....00.0000 
R. C. Lippincott, Esq. 


Rev. A. D. Flamstead 
W. Holbech, Esq. 
Earl of Leicester ...... 
Lord Chancellor ...... 
Duke of Dorset ....... 


Marq. of Exeter ...... 


G. & B. 


Peterboro’ 
Norwich 
Chichester 
Peterboro’ 


ford Baron, v. } Northampt. Peterboro’ 


*," The Asterisk denotes a Residence Mouse. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


Chance. Dioc. of Peterboro’. 
Athill, W. ......... Sur. Deanery of Middleham. 
Beaumont, J. A.{ ors > to Earl Fitz- 
Browne, H. ...... Preb. of Chichester Cath. 
Churton, H.B.W. Preb. of Chichester. 

Davis, S. ........ Surrog. Dioc. of Winchester. 
Deane, H. ........ Preb. of Salisbury Cath. 
Forgan, J. 8. L... Preb. of Chichester. 


Argles, M 





Granville,A.K.B. Dom. Chap. to Earl of Ripon. 


CLERGYMEN 


Atkinson, T., Cur. of Ch. Stretton, Salop, 36. 
Biddulph, Z. H., Vic. of Shoreham, Sussex, &c. 
Brewster, J., Incumb. of Eaglescliff, Durh. 89. 
Buckstone, H. T. Rec. of Bradley, Derbys. 35. 
Charlwood, C. B., 72. 

Goode, A., Chap. to East India Company, 48. 
Goode, F., Clapham. 

Grosvenor, R., Fell. of All Souls Coll. Oxford. 
Hinkson, S W., Curate of Farthingstone, 27. 
Hird, L., Preb. of York and Vic. of Paull, 75. 
Hughes, J., Vicar of Dudderhill, 88. 

Hunter, R. B , Rec. of Whatton, Northumb. 





Healey, J.......... Surrog. Archd. of Leicester. 
TEAR, Be. scccctercese ae, of Lichfield. 
ur. Dean of Wich, Diocese 
Hooper, F. J. B.{ of Worcester. , 
Jones, D. ......... Dom.Chap.to Ld. Saye & Sele. 
Livius, H. 8. .... Chap.OrphanAsylum, Bristol. 
Meredith, R. F.. Dom. Chap. to Ld. Monteagle. 
Smith, J.C. ...... eb Eee of Winchester. 
Head Master Cath. Gram. 
Whiston, R School, Rochester. 


DECEASED. 


Lingard, J., Hulme, Manchester, 44. 

Murray, J., Curate of Halifax, 31. 

Park, W. W., of Ince Hall, Cheshire, 36. 

Prescott, W. H., 42. 

Prettyman, J., Rec. of Sherrington, 57. 

Richardson, W., Chap. to Sherburn Hospital, 
Durham, 33. 

Rockett, C., at Cheltenham. 

Thompson, J., Vic. Thornton Steward, Yorks. 

Tovey, T. L., Curate of Chitterne, Wilts, 32. 

Vicary, A. T. R., Rec. of St. Paul’s, Exeter. 

Wingfield, R., Vic. Ruabon, Denbigh, 68. 


_PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, AND 
REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


A MEETING of this Society was held 
at their Chambers in St. Martin’s-place, 
on Monday, the 19th of December, 1842, 
Newell Connop, jun. Esq., the Treasurer, 
in the chair; there were also present, 
the Revs. H. H. Norris and Benj. Har- 
rison; J. Round, m.p., J. W. Bowden, 
8. F. Wood, Benj. Harrison, Wm. Davis, 
Wm. Cotton, Esqrs., &c. 

After the Secretary had read the re- 
ports of the Sub-Committees, the General 
Committee proceeded to consider the 
cases referred to them, and voted grants 
for the following purposes :— 

Towards repewing the church at Long 
Stanton, Salop; enlarging by rebuilding 
the chapel at Kentish town, in the parish 
of St. Pancras, Middlesex; building a 
chapel at North Moor Green, in the 
parish of North Petherton, Somerset ; 
repewing the church at St. Sampsen’s, 
Cornwall ; repewing the church at Brom- 
ham, Wilts ; repewing the church of All 
Saints, Leicester; building a chapel at 
Brown Edge, in the parish of Norton- 
in-the-Moors, Staffordshire; removing 
gallery, and erecting new seats, in the 
church at Hinxton, Cambridgeshire ; 
restoring a ruined church at Llandevand, 
Monmouthshire; building a church at 
Yeovil, Somerset. 

The population of these places is 
151,239 persons, for whom church-room 
is now provided to the extent of 21,850 


sittings, of which 5166 are free; with 
the assistance of this Society, 2774 addi- 
tional sittings will be added to the above 
amount of church accommodation, of 
which number 2162 will be free and un- 
appropriated for ever. One of these 
parishes, St. Pancras, London, contains 
a population of 129,598 persons, with 
church-room for about 18,000 of that 
number ; the united population of four 
other parishes is 18,383 persons, with 
church-accommodation for only 3050 of 
that number. 

Certificates of the completion of the 
erection, enlargement, &c. of churches 
or chapels, in twenty parishes, were 
examined and approved, and the Com- 
mittee issued warrants to the Treasurer 
for the payment of the sum awarded in 
each case. The population of these 
twenty parishes is 36,189 persons, for 
whom church dation to the 
extent of 8721 sittings only was provided, 
previously to the execution of the works 
towards which the Society’s aid was af- 
forded, including 3817 free seats; the 
united population of six of these places 
was 23,596 persons, with sittings for 
only 5960 of that number. To this very 
scanty provision, 5162 sittings have now 
been added, 3618 of which are free and 
unappropriated for ever. : 

The number of applications for aid 
from the Society, received since the 31st 
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of March last, is 112; grants have been 
voted in seventy cases, and ten appli- 
cations for aid are now under the 
examination of the Sub-Committee of 
Correspondence and Inquiry. 


Intelligence. 


The Treasurer reported that the 
amount of outstanding grants is 48,5051, 
while the sum at the disposal of the 
Society is only 41,816/., shewing a defi- 
ciency of 6,689/. 


DIOCESAN INTELLIGENCE.’ 


GLOUCESTER AND Bristou.— Bristol. 
—Among the alterations which have 
lately been effected in the parish church 
of St. Augustine, the most striking is 
the erection of a very elegant gothic 
pulpit and reading-desk, of carved oak, 
(at a cost of more than 150/.,) the gift of 
two of the parishioners. At the same 
time were presented to the church a most 
costly and beautiful set of books for the 
desk and altar services, by two other 
individuals of the parish. And lastly, a 
well-known benevolent lady of the same 
parish has just given orders for clothing, 
at her own sole expense, the whole of 
the children of the parochial school-—in 
number 108.—From a Correspondent. 


Lonpon. — Weekly Offertory. — This 
primitive usage of the Church was simul- 
taneously restored in the parish churches 
of Dunton, Orsetto, Stifford, and Aveley, 
Essex, on Sunday, the 6th inst. When 
it is considered how many things there 
are in connexion with the sacred edifices 
themselves which church-rates do not 
provide for, especially in these days, when 
the “‘screw’’ is so vigorously applied by 
dissenting and other agitators at parish 
vestries ; when, moreover, it is considered 
how many wants are felt by the church 
at large, which nothing but systematic 
benevolence can adequately provide for ; 
it is surely time for the clergy at large to 
return to this rubrical as well as primitive 
practice, the Church’s own mode of 
gathering the pious offerings of her 
children, leaving to schismatics the bald 
heterodoxy, and the pride and vain glory 
of subscription lists. 

Ordinances of the Church.—We have 
great pleasure in presenting our readers 
with the following Resolutions, passed 
by several of the Clergy of Chelmsford 
and its vicinity, after hearing the Bishop’s 
Charge. 

“ At a Meeting of many of the Clergy attend- 
ing the Bishop's Visitation at Chelmsford, as- 
sembled to consider of the steps which should 
be taken in order to carry into effect with one 
accord in their respective parishes the recom- 
mendations and directions of the Charge touch- 
ing the Ordinances of the Church, it was agreed 
that the fittest course will be to revive imme- 
diately the following ancient practices according 
to the Rubric :— 


“Ist. That, at the conclusion of the sermon, 
the Clergyman do return to the altar, and there 
read one or more of the Offertory Sentences, 
then the Prayer for the Church Militant, then 
one of the Collects, and so conclude with the 
Blessing; and that for the more convenient fol- 
lowing of this course, the Clergyman do preach 
in his surplice in the morning, as recommended 
in the Charge. 

“2d. That divine service be performed on all the 
saints’ days in the calendar; and that due notice 
be given on Sundays, after the Nicene Creed, of 
all saints’ days and fast days in the current 
week, in some such form as the following:— 
‘ Friday, being the festival of Saint Simon and 
Saint Jude, is appointed to be observed as a 
holiday ; divine service will be celebrated on 
that day at 11 o’clock ; the even or vigil before 
that day is to be observed as a fast.’ 

“ 3d. That, according to the 18th Canon, re- 
ferred to by the Bishop, the Clergyman do set 
the example to the congregation of bowing reve- 
rently whenever the holy name of Jesus is 
mentioned. 

‘‘4th. That no psalms or hymns be sung be- 
fore the commencement of divine service. 

* 5th. That the Clergyman officiating do give 
out all psalms, hymns, and notices, himself. 

“ 6th. That the prayers for those to be ad- 
mitted to holy orders, be daily used in the 
Ember Weeks. 

“7th. The whole of the marriage service 
being to be used, that the first part of it be read, 
as directed, in the body of the Church, the cler- 
— reciting the psalm as he walks to the 
altar. 

** 8th. That the Holy Communion be admini- 
stered more frequently than heretofore.—N.B. 
In some of the parishes it will in future be 
celebrated monthly, and in some of the smaller 
parishes eight times in the year, with a pros- 
pect of still further advancement hereafter. 

“9th. That whenever the Holy Communion 
is announced, the whole of the notice be read. 

** 10th. That the elements of bread and wine 
be put on the table by the Clergyman before 
the prayer for the Church Militant, as directed 
by the Rubric; the Clerk bringing them to the 
rails, or the Clergyman fetching them from the 
Vestry, as may be most convenient.” 


“ Chelmsford, October 20th, 1842.” 


Norwicu. — Woodbridge. — A new 
stained-glass window has lately been 
erected in the chancel of the church, at 
the expense of George Thomas, Esq. 
It embodies emblems of the four Evan- 
gelists. On the top of the tracery is 
St. George’s Cross. Underneath are 
four shields, the first, a yellow cross on 
white ground; the second, an emblem of 
the Trinity on white ground; the third, 
the scourge, the spear, and the sponge ; 
the fourth, the crown of thorns. Andin 
the lower part of the tracery, in the 
centre of the window, is a dove on blue 
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ground, with a glory round its head. 
The size of the window is about 14ft. by 
8ft., and is of most exquisite manufac- 
ture, the colours being peculiarly vivid. 
It forms altogether a most beautiful 
addition to this fine church, and was 
manufactured by Mr. Willement, of 
London, who has lately furnished orna- 
mental windows to the Temple church 
and St. George’s chapel, Windsor. 


WincuHesterR.—St. Saviour’s Church- 
—It was the intention of several of the 
inhabitants of the parish of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, to give a performance of Sa- 
cred Music in the church for the benefit 
of the Parochial and National Schools. 
Arrangements had been made with Miss 
Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. 
Novello, and Mr. Surman. Large posting 
bills were prepared and published. We 
are happy, however, to say, that the inten- 
tion having reached the ears of the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, his lordship wrote 
to the Rev. William Curling, command- 
ing that no such performance should take 
place. We trust these abominations will 
be as resolutely put down elsewhere. 


Yorx.— Burton Agnes.—In this ancient, 
but rural village, the seat of a baronet, 
aud the residence of the archdeacon of 
the East Riding, is a neat parish church, 
of the gothic order, dedicated to Saint 
Martin, which appears to have graced 
that village for the last seven or eight 
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hundred years ; but in the lapse of years 
the interior has undergone many altera- 
tions, which had hidden from the view 
its original beauty. The archdeacon, 
with his usual zeal for the beautifying 
and restoring the churches in his arch- 
deaconry, has restored this ancient editice 
by clearing away the underdrawing, and 
exposing the roof and the handsome 
gothic windows ; he has opened out the 
noble arch between the belfry and the 
church, and the columns which support 
the six arches of the north and south 
aisles have been restored to their original 
state. The ancient font, which had been 
cast away nearly a century ago, is put 
again into its own place. A neat organ 
has been set up. The alteration at the 
first was somewhat objected to by some of 
the parishioners, who thought the church 
would never look so well again; but now, 
on the contrary, they admire the arch- 
deacon’s taste, and think itis very much 
improved. The whole has been done at 
the archdeacon’s own expense, excepting 
the putting in of two new plain windows. 
The chancel is reserved for still greater 
improvement and more marked beauty. 
The church was re-opened for divine 
service on Sunday the 4th inst., and the 
various chants were performed by the 
National-school boys, accompanied by 
the fine tones of the organ. The service 
was performed by the venerable arch- 
deacon, and the Revs. J. Skinner and 
G. Boynton, and was more than ordina- 
rily impressive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Duties of Churchwardens, — “ The 
churchwardens are by law the Bishop’s 
parochial officers; as such they are put 
in charge of the fabric of the church, and 
all its furniture. The fabric they are 
bound to see kept in fit repair, and, with 
the churchyard, free from all profane 
uses whatever. The furniture of the 
church is also in their charge, and they 
are to provide whatever is needful for 
the public worship of God according to 
the rites of the English Church. Thus 
they have been called of old ‘ wardens 
of the goodes, workis, and ornamentes of 
the Church.’ This is here the limit of 
their authority ; they are to preserve, not 
to alter or to alienate; they have no 
power to part with any of the church 
guods, or to permit any addition to or 
alteration of the fabric within or without, 
unless they have the Bishop’s license for 
such alteration. This I desire especially 
to press upon the wardens. If, without 


the sanction of the ordinary, they permit 
any changes to be made in the churches 
under their care, whether effected under 
the name of repairs or not, whether with 
or without the sanction of the vestry, 
they are doing an illegal act, for the 
penalties of which they render them- 
selves responsib!e.”” 

“In every existing pew within the 
body of the church which is not held by 
a faculty or by prescription, they can, as 
the Bishop’s officers, and subject to an 
appeal to him, seat any parishioner. 
This power they are bound to exercise 
so as to accommodate the greatest num- 
ber, regarding, as far as possible, the 
convenience of all, and not wantonly 
disturbing any who have been seated by 
their predecessors. But they have no 
power to build any new pew, or to enlarge 
one already existing, or to turn a free 
sitting into a pew, or to give permission 
to another party to erect one for himself, 
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or in any other way to encroach or suffer 
encroachments upon the common right 
of every parishioner to a place in the 
house of God. Neither they alone, nor 
the whole parish in vestry with them, 
possess this right ; and if they attempt to 
exercise it, they make themselves re- 
sponsible for an illegal act, with all the 
consequences of its illegality.” 

‘‘ It is of great moment that the law 
on this point should be clearly under- 
stood, as it will henceforth be strictly 
enforced by those whose duty it is to 
enforce it.’”— From the Archdeacon of 
Surrey’s Charge, Nov. 1842. (Second 
Edition. ) 


Specimens of Ancient Church Plate, 
Sepulchral Crosses, &c.—It is proposed 
under this title to give in lithographic 
outline, specimens of ancient Church 
plate: sepulchral crosses (stone and 
brass); fonts, and other ecclesiastical 
antiquities, accurately drawn to scale. 
Several of the specimens will be descrip- 
tive of relics in the Channel islands, 
which, it is believed, are almost entirely 
unknown. This work is undertaken by 
two Clergymen, in the hope of encou- 


raging a better taste than has for a long 
period prevailed in the designs and orna- 
ments of the subjects illustrated; and 
with the intention of devoting the profits 
of the sale to the restoration of a parish 
church. 

The work will probably not exceed 
eight or ten numbers. Each number 
will contain six plates, royal 4to. The 
first number (published January Ist, 
1843,) contains—1. Brass to R. Parys, 
Hildersham, Cambridge. 2. Brass to 
Nicholas de Aumberdene, Taplow, Bucks, 
8. Stone coffin lid, Bitton, Gloucester- 
shire. 4, Stone coffin lid, Monkton Far- 
leigh, Wilts. 5. Silver gilt chalice, St. 
Sampson’s, Guernsey. 6. Font (E. Eng- 
glish), Wellow, Somerset. 

N.B. Every alternate number will be 
devoted entirely to specimens of Church 
plate. 

The Rev. Robert Winning, Presby- 
terian minister of Kingscourt, county 
Cavan, lately preached a farewell sermon 
to his congregation, on his leaving them, 
purposing to unite himself to the Church 
of Ireland. The Reverend gentleman 
has been well known as the able advocate 
of the claims of the Irish Bible Society. 


FOREIGN. 


Church Music in France.—The follow- 
ing announcement appeared lately in 
“ L'Univers,” and we presume the ar- 
rangement has been carried out, though 
we have heard no particulars.—A grand 
musical solemnity is being prepared for 
Christmas in the church of Notre Dame, 
under the direction of M. Hubert, suc- 
cessor of M. Wilhem, as inspector-general 
of the singing classes in the commercial 
schools of Paris. Besides the children of 
the day schools, there will be the voices of 
500 or 600 adults, who attend the gra- 
tuitous courses of vocal music established 
in all the arrondissements. High mass 


will be said in plain-chaunt. The In- 
troit, Gradual and Communion, will be 
chaunted by the choir above named; 
and the Kyrie, Gloria, and Credo, ina 
chaunt of the severest character. At the 
Elevation a chorus of Palestrina, and at 
the Offertory a chorus of Marcello, will 
be the only portions not in pure plain- 
chaunt. “ The restoration,” says the 
Univers, “ of the ecclesiastical chaunt is 
gaining ground, and one may half see 
the time in which any other style of 
music will be forbidden in all the churches 
of France.” 


CHURCHES CONSECRATED. 


Skiptonbridge .......ccccesccereeeserseeeeesee Bishop Of Ripon .... 000000000 
Bishop of Ripon ........+0++ 


Sedbergh, Ramshell 





soos Nov. 22. 


Northampton, St. Andrew .............. Bishop of Peterborough .... 


We have received the following note in reference to a review in our last number :— 


‘* $rr,—I am anxious to disclaim the praise which you gave me for originality in personifying 
the power of steam in my Holyday Tales. Two or three years ago I saw the same idea in a small 
periodical for the working classes, to which I would willingly render back the credit, but that I 
cannot tell the name of the publication, nor whether it still continues. Some one said of Gulliver's 
Travels that, when once the idea of little men and big men was hit on, all the rest followed of 
course; and so, perhaps, it might be said of the giant of steam; the principal merit consists in the 
first idea. Indeed, your observations show that the idea might have been worked up much better 
than it has been. If you do not consider it too trivial an affair, I should thank you to find room 
for this note in your next number; as I do not wish to appropriate to myself the credit of origi- 
nality which is not my due.—Your faithful servant, 


“* Lichfield, Dec. 2, 1842. “W. GRESLEY.” 


Erratum.—P., 88, note, for Council of Tours, read 2a Council of Tours. 
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